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ROBERSONS _ 


Knightsbridge, London 


(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 
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PANELLING | 
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FURNITURE | 
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I THE = MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WCC.2 
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Patrons: Their Hajeie g the 2 and Queen, 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H, The Prince of Wales. 
President: The Earl of Athlone, K.G. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


is very anxious to add a new link to its long 
chain of service for Sailors by hoisting the 
“FLYING ANGEL” FLAG at 


BEIRA, 


Portuguese East Africa, where now at 


present they have NO FRIEND OR HOME. 
Will you help with a gift? 











H.R.H. The Prince of Wales will preside at the 
Annual Meeting in London on Wednesday, 
14th May, at 3 p.m. Admission by ticket. 





This great work costs £140,000 yearly. 





STUART C. KNOX, M.A,, Secretary. 
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WHAT IS. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 


e» 





One where your money is absolutely 
safe. 
Where it is immediately available. 


Where it steadily earns a dividend of 
not less than 5%. 


Where your profits are free of 
all taxes. 


Such an one is 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 Harrow Road, 
LONDON, W. 2 





Write for Literature 
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79/, more cars on the road 
than in 1924 / 


Yet in the new Vauxhall, 


specially designed to contend with modern trafhc 


conditions, you can maintain higher average speeds 


than ever before... safely and in luxurious comfort 


ARS EVERYWHERE! Wherever you 
C. through dense town traffic, on 
the main highways, even on the country 
lanes — it is increasingly difficult nowa- 
days to travel quickly yet safely from 
place to place without continual hold-ups 
and delays. But it can be done — without 
the least fuss or worry—in the Vanxhall, 
which has been specially designed to 
keep up a high average speed under 
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An emergency like this shows what Vauxhall 
brakes can do! Of special design, Vauxhall 
brakes will bring the car to a standstill from 
24 m.p.h. in just over its own length. 
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the crowded road conditions of the 
present day. 


QUICKER STARTING, QUICKER STOPPING! 


The Vauxhall responds to the accelera- 
tor so smoothly and powerfully that 
you may safely take advantage of the 
slightest opening to slip past slower 
cars, yet always with the knowledge 
that the famous Vauxhall brakes can 
pull you up unfailingly. It holds the 
road so surely that you may with per- 
fect safety negotiate corners at higher 
speedsthan would be wise in maiay other 
cars. That is why the 1930 Vauxhall 























The Vauxhall saves you minutes in every mile 
of dense traffic. Acceleration tests show that the 
Vauxhall takes only 15-16 seconds to reach 40 
m.p.h. through the gears from a standing start. 





carries you at a consistently highea 
average speed. 

Whatever you choose a fine car for—: 
whether for thrilling speed, or for travel- 
ling in utter comfort, or for moving from 
place to place without loss of time, the 
Vauxhall meets your own requirements. 

All Vauxhalls are made at Luton, 
Bedfordshire, by British workmen from 
97% British materials. Prices range 
from £495 to £695. 

Give the Vauxhall a thcrough trial! 
Your nearest dealer will gladly lend you 
one. Or write for particulars to Vauxhall 
Sales Department, General Motors Ltd., 
The Hyde, Hendon, London, n.w.9. 
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VAUXHALL = THE WESTMINSTER 7-SEATER LIMOUSINE 
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This tobacco is, a challenge to 
those who say that the quality 
of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day. It may be the F 
only one in Britain, but it is the 
genuine old-style quality—air- 
cured, sun-dried pure Virginia 
leaf, having the sweetness of 
time. ) 


) From all good tobacconists in 
1 and 2oz. packets, or 20z. and 4o0z, 
silvered tins, at 1/23d. per oz. 


; is BS S 
Four os quavre 
MATURED VIRGINIA 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., 


Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 
Established 1809, D.3. 
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—=SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


OM the smooth, refined fabric ‘‘ Luvisca ""—are made 
garments which will last without losing their distinc- 
tion... Goad colours and real_comfort are yours to the end, 
SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS & STORES. 


ton SO ¥ If any difficulty in cbtaining, write 
bad COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 


ercisrenen E.C.1, for name of your nearest 
eaNDS retailer and descriptive literature, 
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£3,250 FOR A BIT 
OF OLD CHELSEA 


A’ my Auction Rooms in Piccadilly on February 7 the above 

realized over £3,000 more than the owner in Lincolnshire 
expected. Two of my staff, when touring near, called by appoints 
ment—fce 21s. for the : ¥ 

visit, which included 
bringing the china 
and some silver away. 
I am one of the three 
largest Fine Art, 
Jewel and Silver Auc- 
tioneers in the World. 
I have ‘six cars and 
representatives travel- 
ling in pairs, penetrat- 
ing all parts of the 
United Kingdom. I 
personally motor 800 
miles a week and call 
free of charge, but 
21s. is charged when 
it is. necessary for 
representatives to 
follow and do what 
Iam unable to do. I 
do not buy, and mem- 
bers of my staff are 
prohibited from doing 
so, but will tell you what your treasures are worth, and, 
when possible, bring anything away in the car if asked to do 
so. On one occasion I collected a Silver Georgian Dressing 
Case and sold it for £3,300; from Cornwall a Silver Salt 
Cellar and sold it for £2,800; at Oxford a Silver Cup (sce 
sketch) which realized £87 per oz.; at Burton-on-Trent one Silver 
Inkstand, £850; Georgian Silver Teapots up to £295 each. The 
stool made of Walnut Wood was put in car and sold for over 
£400; a small Chest of Drawers, £380; 8 Adam Pattern Georgian 
Chairs, £2,300; 12 Chair Covers (from York), £1,000; Silver 
Georgian Pepper Pots up to £66 each, and Georgian Cream Jugs 
up to £110 each. Readers may not possess anything like any of 
the 1,500 lots of various articles which I sell every week, but 

nay have friends who do—and I am willing to give £1,000 away 
by way of commission to readers of this journal, For example, 
to anyone instrumental in causing a Silver Kettle to be sent and 
sold for, say, a £1,000, I will pay £10 or, ten people £10 each, 
or £50 for a Salt 
Cellar realizing 
£2,800; or £2 for a 

Pepper Pot, £5 fora 
Teapot, £10 for an 
old Oak Table, £5 
for a Stool, £2 fora 
Silver Cream Jug, 
410 for a Pedestal 
Knee -hole Writing 
Table, £20 for hali- 
a-dozen Chairs. 
Scores and_ scores 
of such things 
friends may possess 
similar to what will 
be illustrated in halt 
a page announce- 
ment in the Morning 
Post (price one 
penny), Saturday, 
March 1, or the 
Daily Telegraph, 
same day. The latter 
paper, in order to increase circulation, offered to send a sample 
copy free for a fortnight to sce how you like it. 

In a similar way to increase business I am willing to give two 
volumes of.my Life and Diary, published at 9s., to the first 500 
who introduce even the smallest amount of business, either by 
a visit or through the post. 

Can you supply the missing word in the following sentence, 
which I saw displayed in a doctor’s surgery: “ Your wounds 
are dressed here, but —— heals them.” 

. Two interesting booklets will be sent to the first 500 supplying 
the missing word and a cutting from my announcement in the 
Morning Post, March 1st. 

De not fail to buy the Morning Post. next Saturday (March 1). 
It may be worth many pounds to you. It will contain some 
startling facts and figures and a long list of places all over the 
Kingdom where I shall be calling free, or my staff for 21s. 

If you have never heard of Hurcomb, ask any Bank Manager, 
Priest, Parson, Nonconformist Minister, Lawyer—I am known 
to them all. ; 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street) (Phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4), know that they always get-a square deal. 
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INSTANT START 


FROM ICY COLD 
And at least 257 more M.P.G. out of your Car! 





Let us explain how simply it works. 


Just remember that a big percentage (in some cases 
60%) of the petrol which comes through your car- 
buretter to your engine goes out of the exhaust un- 
exploded. It is wasted. Goes into thin air. 

WHY IS THIS? Because it hasn’t been thoroughly 
atomised. » That is, it hasn’t been properly mixed with 
the -air and thrown into the cylinder as an even, 
instantaneously exploded mixture. 


HOW TO DO IT! The Hulco Mileage Multiplier is 
the only invention in the world that can do it 
effectively. 


Look «t that diagram and you'll see why. Three 
propellers fit flush in the induction pipe. The suction 
of the engine whirls them round at 6,000 revolutions 
per minute. But only two propellers go the one way 
—the middle one goes the other way. Just imagine 
the tremendous breaking-up effect on the liquid petrol 
and air. Smashed into millions of atoms—so fine 
they speed away into the cylinders in the form of the 
lightest mist—com pletely exploded in the same quantity 
in every cylinder. 


“Yes,” you say, “the theory is all right, but Iect us 
have some proof.” 


6 REASONS WHY 





1. The specially hardened chrome nickel bolt 
which holds the vanes permanently in place 
and absolutely prevents any possibility of them 
coming loose. 

The washer-bearings are _ scientifically 
diamond cut from chrome nickel stainless 
steel, microscopically exact for many years of 
free running without vibration. 

3. The size and angle of the vanes have been 
arrived at by three years’ experiment in 
actual running. Observe how the vanes taper 
towards the suction point. 

4. The bushes are individually turned to 
1/18,000 of an inch. Wear and friction are 
non-existent. 

5. The strong welded bar which holds the 
vanes permanently and rigidly in place. 

6. Two washers are supplied with every 
Hulco Mileage Multiptier—one of which is an 
emergency washer in case the existing washer 
is broken when the carburetter flange ~ is 
separated. 











Thee HULCO MILEAGE MULTIPLIER 







































READ THESE SWORN AFFIDAVITS 


1. Extract from sworn statement by Gerald F. Brinsley, Leigh, Canter- 

bury Road, Ashford, sworn before A. L. Hunt, Commissioner of 
Oaths, Bevis Marks, London. 
“T have had fitted to my 1926 Morris Cowley a Hulco Mileage 
Multiplier. In order to verify the claims made, I emptizd my tank 
and after filling with one gallon of petrol ran the car over very 
rough up and down country until the petrol was used up. I found 
on checking the mileage that I had covered 38 miles before the 
petrol gave out. As 1 have never before obtained more than 25 
miles to the gallon, 1 was perfectly satisfied with the result.’ 

2. Extract from | sworn statement by G. T. Harrison, 44, Clifton Gardens, 
London, W. sworn before A, L. Hunt, Commissioner of Oaths, 
Bevis Marks, 7 ondon. 

wish to acquaint you with the result I have obtained from a 
1! 26" 12h. p. Citroen fitted with your Hulco Mileage Multiplicr. Over 
a test period I find that the mileeye ger gallon has increased by 
no less than 12 miles.’ 

The Hulco Mileage Multiplier has already been fitted Ly important 

British Firms, (Names on request.) 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


1. Will DEFINITELY give you 25 per cent. more oie pe eatin of 
spirit. Most probably you'll get as much as #4 
THESE FOUR OTHER THINGS WILL BE PROV D To. You IN 
THE FIRST -100 YARDS, - 

- a starting, however cold, without “ kicking ” “ back- 

ring 

3. From dead slow on top gear to high speed in 30 yards. 

4. Five miles per hour more speed on EACH GEAR. 

5. A “liveliness” and “ friskiness”” and smooth, eager pull in the 
engine that is particularly pleasing to a man who loves his car. 
35,000 are doing all these things in cars this very minute. 

The Hulco Mileage Multiplier is entirely automatic in action—self- 
lubricating—silent—can never come loose—and each one is guaranteed 
for 50,000 miles. 
There’s a special size made to fit each make of car, motor coach, or 
motor lorry. The veriest amateur can fit it. A spanner and a few 
minutes’ work are all that are necessary. Just separate the carburetter 
from the induction pipe, slip in the Hulco Mileage Multiplier on its 
flange—then screw the carburetter to the induction pipe again. The 
joint is completely leakproof. 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD OFFER 


Send the £1 for the. Hulco Mileage Multiplier. Fit it to your car. 
Run it for 14 days. If you DON’T geé€ at least 25 per cent. more miles 
per gallon (and we'll take your word for it), send it back and your £1 
will be returned to you at once without question or quibble. 


JUST POST THIS 





APPLICATION .FORM for Free Trial of 
the HULCO MILEAGE MULTIPLIER. 


Fill in and post fo HULCO pierre. 
JEWRY STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Dear Sirs, 
I enclose £1. Send me, with fitting instruc- 
tions, a HULCO MILEAGE MULTIPLIER 
for my car, which is a ( 
) (Model 
) (year ) (H.P. ) 
(Type Carburetter ). 


I order only on this condition, that if I am not 
entirely satisfied with the increased mileage 
within 14 days, I will return it and you agree 
to refund my £1 at oace without question. 


RGN Fa ada kiekudeceeedduacsuceéeas 


RIE oc ccttanedvasandedtectnnecnwias 
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Bachelor’s Den 


The following exquisite quotation is taken from 
“My Lady Nicotine” by Sir J. M. Barrie, 


OON we are all in the old room again, Jimmy 

on the hearthrug, Marriot in the cane-chair ; the 
curtains are pinned together with a pen-nib, and the 
five of us are smoking the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, but he is 
a married man, and we seldom see him nowadays. 
Others will be regarded as intruders. If they are 
smoking common tobaccos, they must either be 
allowed to try ours or requested to withdraw. One 
need only put his head in at my door to realise that 
tobaccos are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. 
No one who smokes the Arcadia would ever attempt 
to describe its delights, for his pipe would be 
certain to go out. When he was at school, Jimmy 
Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, and he has since 
said that from cane to ordinary mixtures was not 
so noticeable as the change from ordinary mixtures 
to the Arcadia. 

I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with anybody 
about anything. Were I anxious to prove Jimmy’s 
statement, I would merely give you the only address 
at which the Arcadia is to be had. But that I will 
not do. It would be as rash as proposing a man 
with whom I am unacquainted for my club. You 
may not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 


SIR J. M. BARRIE says... “What I 


call the ‘ Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 
is the Craven Mixture and no other.” 


2 OZS. 2!5 
raven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London. 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202.2/5.° 402.4/10, Also in Cartridge form. 
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23 Winter Sunshine 


| D pean the past week 
London can _hardly 

boast of hours of glorious 

sunshine—Brighton can. 


That is why people flock 
to this enchanting town 
where the sun is a 
constant visitor 


Telephone: Therefore leave dull, 
smear foo ae depressing London and 
. seek the sun. 
Write for rooms at the 
Telegrams: ‘. 
BRILLIANCY, Royal Albion, where com- 
BRIGHTON fort and perfect cuisine 


yY are unequalled on the 
South Coas:. 


ROYAL ALBION HOTEL 


BRIGHTON 
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UT you can’t tell from appear- 
ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid ” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. You may not be able 
GREE Worittowane to make that test but you can 
medical journal, ‘The make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Lancet,says:‘Wefound ‘Ten thousand doctors recom- 
neither free salic lic nor di G . he 
aie acid 3 ie this pre = —— cause they 
aration (Genasprin) . ave proved its purity and power 
4 particuiarly pure speci- 
men of actiyl ur spec to banish pain safely. Follow their 
advice and ask the chemist for 


GENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENATOSAN LTD. Bottle of 35 Tablets Js 
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News of the Week 


The Covenant and the Pact 
+ non lull in the Naval Conference has been in one 
respect a blessing. Public opinion has had a 
chance to see beyond the technicalities based on the 
hypothesis of war into the real purpose of the Conference. 
his purpose is to register in high policy the situation that 
results for the Powers from their signature of the Paris 
Pact. The assumption of that Pact is peace, not war. 
And so the centre of interest shifts, rightly and inevitably, 
from London to Geneva where, when we write, a Com- 
mittee is considering what amendments it might be 
advisable to introduce into the Covenant in order to 
bring it into harmony with the Pact. This Committee, 
which inckudes such established figures of the League as 
Lord Cecil, Signor Scialoja, M. 'Titulesco, and the redoubt- 
able Swede, Professor Unden, was appointed in accordance 
with the British proposal at the Tenth Assembly last 
September. 








The Covenant, as it stands, admits—in Articles 12, 
13, and 15—the possibility of resort to war in certain 
circumstances. These circumstances are : (i.) when three 
months have elapsed after the pronouncement of a 
judicial decision or report by the Council, (ii.) in the 
event of one party to a dispute refusing to comply with 
the recommendations of the tribunal or of the Council, 
and (iii.) when the Council finds itself unable to obtain 
the unanimity necessary for its report. At the last 
meeting of the Council in January, Mr. Henderson made 
it quite clear that the British purpose was to eliminate 
from the Covenant the right of war, since that right 
had been solemnly renounced in the Paris Pact by the 
members of the League and also by the United States ; to 
supplement the rights, the obligations, and the machinery 
of the League, and to “‘ strengthen them where necessary, 
and never to weaken them.” M. Briand followed him in 
the same strain, insisting that the Committee must have 
wide terms of reference, as their task would involve an 
examination of fundamentals such as those questions 
which had already been carefully considered in the 
Committee on Arbitration and Security. And, he said, 


this would be all to the good. 
* * * * 


We agree with M. Briand, and we note with satisfaction 
that the critical importance of the present controversy 
is appreciated in this country, at least. It has been under- 
lined by several letters in the Times and the Manchester 
Guardian. Mr. Philip Kerr’s letter, which we mentioned 
last week, provoked Lord Cecil to a reply. Lord Cecil, 
however, missed the point. He became seized with the 
idea that those who are pleading for very careful think- 
ing before marrying the Covenant to the Pact are 
merely fearful lest such a union might displease those 
Americans who distrust Europe and all its ways and 


look upon the League as a European institution. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray wrote a letter to the JJanchester 


Guardian of Monday further obscuring the issue, on 
the assumption that Mr. Philip Kerr, and those who sup- 
port him, are on the side of the isolationist devils who are 
always conjuring up the bogy of “ extending British 
responsibilities.” Mr. Kerr made it clear on Wednesday 
that his objection is simply to putting the emphasis on 
the military “ sanctions ” under Article 16 of the Covenant. 
* * * * 

Here, as we sce it, is the fundamental issue—the con- 
flict between the psychological and the material schools of 
peace. The conflict is between those who would base 
the League on mutual confidence, and those who still 
interpret security in military terms. We agree entirely 
with Dr. Delisle Burns, who in the Manchester Guardian 
of February 22nd argued that “ if security depends mainly 
upon the amount of military force any Government can 
expect to have mobilized on its side, then the League is a 
militarist institution, based upon the traditional hy- 
pothesis that no Government or people will keep the peace 
unless it is afraid of being beaten.” » Fear has been, is, 
and always will be, the worst of counsellors. The truth 
of the matter is that since Great Britain is not merely 
a European Power but a world Power, any tinkering with 
the Covenant and Pact which committed her to the 
Continental “ sanctions ’’ view of the League, based on 
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fear, might do irremediable damage.to her relations with 
the Dominions and America. The French with their 
ruthless logic say, of course, with M. Alfred de Musset, 
“il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée.” We say, 
on the contrary, that no action should be taken now at 
Geneva which will shut the door on American co-operation 
with the League, or expose the League to the charge of 
being a militarist institution. 
* * * * 

Moreover, as Dr. Delisle Burns pointed out, the experi- 
ence of the last ten years has proved to what extent 
Governments can act together with advantage to their 
citizens, and to what extent already attempts to co- 
operate, under the pressure of public opinion, have already 
bred mutual confidence. Mr. Conwell-Evans, whose 
book The League Council in Action we described in our 
issue of February 15th, was able to show, in Wednesday’s 
Times, how the League machinery has worked in practice 
on the basis of Article 11 (mediation) and not on Article 
16. Prevention, in fact, has been better than theoretical 
and dangerous cure. This contention is supported by the 
Report of the Security and Arbitration Committee of the 
Ninth Assembly. To the Anglo-Saxon mind what has 
happened so far is of supreme importance. An ounce of 
practice is worth a ton of theory. The question is 
whether this dynamic conception of the “ organization of 
peace ” or the rigid intellectualist view is to prevail. 

* x * * 


European Tariffs Conference 

The path to concerted economic action is as arduous 
as the path to peace and disarmament. The essential 
quality for the traveller is confidence. A beginning 
in the creation of confidence has been made with the 
so-called ‘‘ Tariff Truce” Conference at Geneva, of 
which the object is to bring Europe, at least, slowly 
and surely to commercial sanity by reducing hindrances 
to trade. On Thursday, February 20th, the Italian 
delegate, Signor Bottai, unfortunately went out of his 
way to exaggerate the difficulty of getting rid of the 
bilateral agreements between nations, which he said had 
become “ a very important tradition.” He even attacked 
the whole purpose of the Conference, which we consider 
a very cavalier way of treating the recommendation of 
last year’s Assembly that “‘ only those States should take 
part in the negotiations which, having regard to their 
special economic condition, thought that the suggested 
measures might allow of a fair balance between the 
sacrifices they would be prepared to make and the advan- 
tages they might secure.” Other speakers took a less 
self-interested and less pessimistic view, and Mr. Graham, 
before he left Geneva, had the satisfaction of seeing a 
number of Committees at work on practical proposals. 
If certain nations are still blocking the way to economic 
disarmament, the Conference is at least establishing the 
practice of personal contacts between Ministers of Com- 
merce. It also makes it possible for public opinion in 
each country to be mobilized in favour of freer trade. 

* * * * 

The Naval Conference 

The prolonged French crisis means more delay for the 
Naval Conference. On Wednesday the Conference had 
to decide whether to have a few more days’ holiday in the 
hope that a new French Ministry would then be able to 
send representatives to London, or whether to carry on 
without the French delegation, or whether to reduce the 
dimensions of the Conference at once to a discussion 
between Great Britain, the United States and Japan, 
Italy being immobilized as unable to shape any course in 
the absence of France. The acceptance of the first of 


these three possible choices proved how little justification 


a 


there was for the reports early in the week that the Con. 
ference had for practical purposes collapsed and that 


nothing remained but to wind up its affairs. 
* * * * 


It would indeed be ridiculous to despair of the Con- 
ference while many possibilities remain unexamined, 
For example, the very formidable claims of France to an 
increase of naval building might well be modified by 
some kind of Pact in the Mediterranean, or in the Atlantic, 
or in both. This has not yet been officially considered, 
yet it might be the clue to a Five-Power Agreement. It 
must not be supposed that the British Government would 
accept any new sort of “‘ Locarno”? commitment. Short 
of that, however, there is ample room for pledges of con- 
sultation, and if the worst came to the worst and a Five. 
Power Agreement was proved unattainable, there would 
still be much profit in a Tripartite Agreement between 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. Such an 
Agreement might have so strong a subsequent influence 
on France and Italy that the equivalent of a Five- 
Power Agreement. might be achieved. We mean that 
since the French are economical they probably would 
not pour out money on ships after all. 

* * * * 

Apart from the justifiable unwillingness of the British 
Government to enter into any Pact on the Locarno model, 
such a proposal was ruled out by the Prime Minister 
before the Conference began. We are not sufficiently 
informed to say what the attitude of Washington would 
be towards some arrangement for consultation, but it is 
certain that any attempt to incorporate what might 
reasonably be called a political. Pact in a Naval Agree- 
ment would make the Senate so suspicious and_ hostile 
that the Naval Agreement itself would have little chance 
of going through. If a pledge of consultation became 
necessary to satisfy France, the best solution perhaps 
would be to keep it entirely separate from a Naval 


Agreement. 
* * * * 


The Downfall of M. Chautemps 

On Friday, February 21st, M. Chautemps formed the 
new French Ministry. The President, M. Doumergue, 
had naturally turned first to him because it was he, at 
the head of the Radical-Socialists, who had done most to 
bring down M. Tardieu. M. Briand remained Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, but it is unnecessary to discuss the 
personnel of the Ministry, as it lasted for only four days, 
In France such a brief span of office does not imply 
extensive confusion as it would in Great Britain where a 
dissolution is the logical sequel to obvious political insta- 
bility. The present damage is done, not to politics in 
France, but to the Naval Conference in London. On 
Tuesday M. Chautemps invited the Chamber to give him 
a vote of confidence, but he was defeated by a majority of 
fifteen, and the Cabinet at once resigned. If he had been 
able to gain the adherence of the Central groups, as he at 
first tried to do, the story of his Administration might 
have been very different; but the character and mood 
of the majority of the Chamber being what it is the 
downfall of M. Tardieu seems more than ever to have 
been a useless interruption of the determined flow of 
French political purpose. 

* x * * 

The Japanese General Election 

The Liberal Government in Japan has had a great 
success at the General Election. It has won 273 seats 
against the 174 of the Conservatives. This is a much 
larger majority than the Conservatives had when they 
were in power. Although Labour is a rising force in 
Japan, its programmes are so various and so confusing 
that the Party has obtained only five seats. 
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Austrian Diplomacy 

The Austrian Chancellor, Herr Schober, seems to be as 
successful with Austria’s external difficulties as he has 
been with her Constitutional troubles. It is stated that 
the obstacles which have long prevented the signing 
of the Commercial Treaty between Austria and Germany 
were overcome during his visit to Berlin, and that the 
Treaty will be signed after the conclusion of the present 
negotiations in Geneva. The Chancellor’s expression 
of satisfaction on political as well 2s economic grounds 
may have some reference to the Anschluss question, 
which has been much discussed in the Press on both 
sides in connexion with the commercial negotiations. 
Herr Schober’s visit to Rome has also borne fruit—an 
amnesty for political prisoners in South Tirol. It is 
announced that as a result of liberations under this 
amnesty no ex-Austrian nationals remain affected by 
Italian police measures in the Province of Bolzano. 


* * * x 


Co-operation in the Cotton Industry 

The Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organizations 
has at last produced a scheme for more efficient production 
and marketing. A new body is to be created called the 
British Cotton Trade Textile Association. It will be a 
company of limited liability, though it is proposed that 
the word “ limited ” should not be used if leave can be 
obtained to dispense with it. In any case the Association 
will not itself engage in trade. It will be a co-ordinating 
and investigating body representing the whole of the 
cotton trade. Lancashire is to be congratulated. We 
trust that this wise action is the beginning of a better 
era for the industry. 


xk 2k * * 


Facing Trade Realities 

The untiring Mr. F. W. Goodenough continues to tell 
those home truths about British salesmanship which have 
long been glossed over or evaded. On Friday, February 
2ist, he spoke at the Oxford Luncheon Club, which 
usefully keeps Oxford in touch with the outer world, 
and boldly put the case for modern languages as a 
humane study. He explained what education for 
commerce really means, observing that shorthand, 
accountancy, office methods, &c., arenomore ‘‘commerce”’ 
than scoring in the pavilion, or rolling the pitch, is 
cricket. He insisted, as we have often insisted, that 
British marketing is far from perfect in many respects 
and needs overhauling without delay. The poor showing 
of the British motor trade in the Dominions, or in such 
a pro-British country as Argentina, was a fair example 
to take. No tariffs or quack political remedy can avail, 
when what is wanted is adaptation to changed conditions, 
and still more to the habits and tastes of foreign peoples, 
Yn an address to the Royal Empire Society on Tuesday, 
Mr. Goodenough made a pointed reference to Great 
Britain’s loss of respect in the overseas British communi- 
ties, due to the many evidences of slackness, conservatism, 
and lack of efficiency. 

* * * * 

British Shipping 

Mr. J. H. Thomas at the annual dinner of the Chamber 
of Shipping summarized the position of the industry 
by saying that as compared with the days before the 
War, freights had declined by sixteen per cent. and work- 
ing expenses had increased by seventy per cent. Unfor- 
tunately the shipping companies by themselves can 
do little to remedy this situation. They are carriers, 
and until British export trade increases they will not 
have enough to carry. Meanwhile, both they-and the 


Lord Privy Seal appear to be doing what they can. 
It is reported that the Cunard Company intends to 
build a very large fast liner to take up the challenge 
of the ‘ Bremen,’ and it is possible that work on the 
White Star ‘ Oceanic’ will be resumed. The complaints 
of the Ports Facilities Committee about the inefficiency 
of some British ports, which lag behind their rivals on 
the Continent, are in process of being met by Mr. Thomas’s 
unemployment schemes. The protests of American 
shipowners against the British invasion of the Cuban 
passenger trade are also evidence of the enterprise of 
British shipping lines, which is a refreshing contrast to 
the drift of some other industries. 
* a * # 


The Preservation of Rural Amenities 

On Friday, February 21st, Sir Hilton Young obtained 
an unchallenged second reading for his Rural Amenities 
Bill. The Bill is necessary because local authorities 
have not used their power to pass by-laws. Among 
many important provisions one of the most important is 
that County Councils shall be enabled to act as planning 
authorities if other authorities are backward. They 
are to be enabled to buy up land in order to prevent 
ribbon development, to prevent the destruction or sale 
of trees and buildings, and they and other local authorities 
are to be compelled to consume refuse within their own 
boundaries. Advertisers whose advertisements are a 
“nuisance? on common land are to be proceeded 
against, and no woodlands of over a certain size are to 
be despoiled. The Bill was long overdue. Sir Hilton 
Young has promised to satisfy in Committee those who 
would have it extended and strengthened, especially 
by the inclusion of urban districts. The principle of 
compensation in the Bill is that the depreciation of some 
properties is to be paid for by the appreciation of others. 
The Bill therefore stands or falls by the Committee stage, 
and it is to be hoped that the Government will find 
time for it. Every year’s postponement means greater 
difficulties. 

* * * * 

The Crown and the Income Tax Payer 

In an Income Tax appeal before the House of Lords 
on Tuesday Lord Dunedin delivered a very strong and 
welcome judgment. The appeal was by the Crown 
against a decision which would have saved the Burma 
Corporation from a demonstrably unfair demand. Lord 
Dunedin said it was necessary to point out that “ the 
Crown might be wrong,” and he added that he had seldom 
had a more useless appeal before him. For private per- 
sons an unjust demand for Income Tax is an even more 
serious matter than it is for a trade corporation. Yet 
it has become almost a habit with, the Income Tax 
authorities to fight every case “up to the House of 
Lords.” Surely they might be content with the judgment 
of a competent lower Court except in cases where a 
cardinal principle is at stake. As it is the ordinary 
person shrinks from the hazards and expense of litigation 
which he knows will be pressed by the Crown to the 
bitter end. Bureaucrats, who are now the ‘“ Crown,” 
have produced a new version of the dead theory that 
“the King can do no wrong.” It was time that this was 
stopped, and we trust that Lord Dunedin has stopped it. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
February 6th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 102 ;; ; on Wednesday week, 1013; a year ago, 
101% ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87} ; 
on Wednesday week, 873 ; a year ago, 88}. Convers.ou Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 75} x.d.; on Wednesday week, 
%6; a year ago, 76}x.d. 
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Our Business Statesmen and the Empire 


ORD ROTHERMERE has said that he trusts Lord 
Beaverbrook because he is a “ business statesman.” 
As Lord Rothermere, Lord Beaverbrook’s collaborator, is 
contributing as much to the policy of the United Empire 
Party as Lord Beaverbrook himself—and even more if 
we may judge by the number of words—Lord Rothermere 
presumably hopes that he, too, may be considered a 
business statesman. During the War there was a 
popular hue and cry against “ politicians.” The very 
name was taken to be a synonym for incompetence. It 
is difficult to believe that many of those who watched 
carefully the performance of “ business men” at that 
time in the réle of heads of departments and Members 
of Parliament would wish to repeat the experiment. 


It is, indeed, a very old fallacy that the politician is 
an unpractical person having his head filled with airy 
fancies, illogical ideals and obsolete maxims. A 
politician who has won the title of statesman—in most 
cases because he has deserved it—has usually fitted him- 
self for his task by whole-time labour in politics. He 
knows that statecraft is not a “ business,” though 
businesslike methods are its instrument. He knows 
that statesmen must deal in principles and that a man 
who can lead and inspire a party must take all the world 
for his province. The statesman must understand the 
motives of many more countries than his own and the 
motives of other political parties than his own. He 
must be able to apply to every new political proposal 
the teaching of history. He must recognize, above all, 
that the soul of a political party is an aggregation of 
traditions, a blend of interests, a composition of various 
ideals, many of them conflicting, and that it is overlaid 
with a certain amount of human prejudice the historical 
continuity of which must be appreciated before it can be 
either removed or directed to any new purpose. The 
conception of a new party representing many people 
in the House of Commons yet pledged to a single economic 
idea is a contradiction in terms. ‘‘ Keep your shop and 
your shop will keep you” is an old English saying, 
highly applicable no doubt to the retailer’s business, 
but quite irrelevant to Imperial politics. The Empire 
is more than a shop. 

The object of the United Empire Party, as everybody 
knows, is to turn the Empire into a Free Trade unit 
with tariffs against the rest of the world. That is also 
Mr. Baldwin’s object. Nevertheless, the new Party is 
virulently attacking Mr. Baldwin. Why? Because 
there is an acute difference of opinion as to the right 
method. In order to understand this interesting con- 
troversy, which may turn out to be of deadly importance 
for Mr. Baldwin’s Party, it is necessary to compare 
the different methods proposed. 

We feel a certain shyness in asserting definitely what 
the methods of the new Party are, partly because we 
have been charged with misrepresenting them, though 
we did our best to interpret what we understood the 
new Party to mean, and partly because Lord Beaverbrook 
seems to say one thing and Lord Rothermere another. 
We shall, therefore, quote from a leading article in the 
Daily Express of Tuesday. As the Daily Express is 
Lord Beaverbrook’s organ the words below may be 
accepted as authoritative. The Daily Express said :— 


‘The United Empire policy of Empire Free Trade is : 

1. Unrestricted Free Trade between Great Britain and the 
Crown Colonies. 

2. Unrestricted Free Trade between the Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies. 

3. Alimited partnership between Great Britain and the Dominions. 


4, All purely revenue-producing tariffs to be retained, with q 
tariff against foreign goods imposed on top. 

5. No part of the Empire to suffer for the benefit of another, 
but all to share equally in the expansion of trade which would ensue 
and which would eventually lead to the spontaneous and whole. 
hearted accomplishment of complete Imperial Free Trade.” 


The Daily Mail of the same date said :— 


‘“The United Empire Party stands for :— 

Protection for the industries and agriculture of Great Britain and 
the Empire against foreign competition, combined, if necessary, 
with a subsidy for British farmers to ensure that there shall be 
no rise in the price of food. 

The creation of a popularly clected or selected Second Chamber 
fully able to curb and check the irresponsibility of single-Chamber 
government. 

Ruthless economy in national and local expenditure. 

No extensions of doles or pensions. 

Less bureaucratic interference with trade and manufactures, 

No more surrenders in India.” 


Mr. Baldwin has succinctly described his Imperial 
economic policy as :— 
‘* Safeguarding, 
Imperial Preference, 
Tmperial Rationalization, 
Imperial Co-operation.” 

It may be that Lord Beaverbrook accepts all that is 
stated by his collaborator, Lord Rothermere, but there 
is, to say the least of it, a discrepancy between Lord 
Rothermere’s Toryism and the Progressive Conservatism 
which we have been accustomed to find in the Daily 
Express. Although we dislike most of Lord Rothermere’s 
policy we must admit that he is wise in recognizing that 
a new party must see politics as a whole even when 
economic ideas take precedence over all else. The 
difficulty which the Daily Mail and the Daily Express 
impose upon their readers of squaring the two policies, 
although the papers are co-operating in recruiting the 
new party, prevents us from saying that the business 
statesmen have begun in a businesslike way. 

And there is much else that is unbusinesslike. The 
way to unite the Empire is clearly to get all the different 
parts to agree upon some first step. It might be quite 
feasible to go on from such a starting point step by 
step to the desired goal. The new party has chosen 
to expend the greater part of its energy at the outset 
on convincing people in Great Britain. But even if 
every man and woman and boy and girl in Great Britain 
were persuaded that Lord Beaverbrook was right, the 
new Party would still be no nearer to bringing in the 
Dominions. Surely the businesslike way to achieve 
almost at one stroke an immense fiscal revolution would 
have been to persuade the Dominions first to give up 
their Protective tariffs. 

It will be said that the members of the new Party are 
quite as well aware as we are of the difficulty about the 
Dominions. We admit it. The proof of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
awareness is that he now suggests that, to begin with, there 
should be unrestricted Free Trade between Great Britain 
and the Crown Colonies and that there should be only a 
“limited partnership ” between Great Britain and the 
Dominions. But though the proposal of Free Trade 
between Great Britain and the Dominions is thus modified, 
is what remains of immediate and unrestrieted Free Trade 
~—between Great Britain and the Crown Colonies and the 
Dominions and the Crown Colonies—practicable ? It 
does not seem to be, in a word, businesslike. For. the 
manufacturing industries in the Crown Colonies are so 
small that the free admission to Great Britain of such 
Colonial manufactured imports as are taxed would make 
no impression, As for the British imports into the 
Colonies, they are taxed almost entirely for revenue 
purposes. Without the revenue from these dutics ihe 
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Colonies would become, as Mr. Baldwin has said, bankrupt. 
The Colonies would accept the change only under compul- 
sion—which is “‘ unthinkable.” 

We may point out here that paragraph 4 in the Daily 
Express declaration of policy may be intended to apply 
to British imports into the Crown Colonies in spite of the 
phrase “unrestricted Free Trade” in paragraph 1. 
As, however, the legislatures of the Colonies would say that 
practically all their tariffs were revenue-producing, 
paragraph 4—if our interpretation is right—seems. to 
destroy paragraph 1. Possibly the declaration is not really 
so unbusinesslike as that; so let us content ourselves 
with saying merely that it is unbusineésslike to leave us in 
doubt. 

If the new Party should prosper it will make an enor- 


mous dent. in the Conservative Party, but if it should not 
prosper enough to get a working Parliamentary majority 
it might still destroy the strength of the only party—the 
Conservative Party—which can possibly obtain (though 
cautiously and gradually) what Lord Beaverbrook 
desires. Lord Beaverbrook wants to put everything to 
the test of a gambler’s throw. Is that businesslike ? 

After all, the policy of the United Empire Party is only 
a means of developing the Empire. To successful develop- 
ment all the different parts of the Empire must contribute. 
Agreement is essential. Ifa whole plan upon which all will 
agree cannot quickly be obtained the businesslike way 
is to choose a plan which divides the different parts and 
parties least. Lord Beaverbrook has chosen the plan which 
divides the parts and the parties most. 


Towatds a National Housing Survey 


R. ARTHUR GREENWOOD will soon bring his 
long-expected Housing Bill before a House of 
Commons which is perhaps better qualified than any 
Parliament of recent years to give effect to far-reaching 
and constructive legislation. 

The three parties are agreed that something must be 
done, and done quickly. The present Minister of Health 
has spoken of Boroughs and Councils whom it is 
“impossible to bring into action ” ; Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain has recently stated that “ under all the schemes which 
have been submitted to us since the War only 14,000 
houses are affected, that is, only 1,400 houses per year ” ; 
Mr. E. D. Simon has called attention to the fact that 
the problem of housing our poorest workers has remained 
virtually untouched ; and Mr. Baldwin summed up the 
situation bluntly by saying that we can pass Acts of 
Parliament until we “ are black in the face” so long as 
“ obscurantist Local Authorities’ do not mend _ their 
ways. 

A summary recently issued by the National: Housing 
and Town Planning Council gives extracts from the 
reports of Medical Officers of Health in sixteen London 
Boroughs and thirty-one cities in England; and every 
one of these doctors calls attention to the terrible con- 
ditions of overcrowding which still exist. The report 
concludes “that the appalling housing conditions out- 
lined above are detrimental to the national well-being 
and constitute a perpetual danger to the physical and 
moral health of the community.” 

Some thousands of us, by personal enquiry, reading, 
and the use of such imagination as we possess, know 
that these things are true. Some three millions of us, 
inarticulate for the most part, know in their own bodies 
that they are true, for that is the number of persons 
who are at present overcrowded by any reasonable 
standard of decency. “ From the point of view of the 
tenant,” writes Mr. G. W. Currie in a circular to the 
London Diocesan Conference, “the failure of public 
opinion to attack the slum is not merely or mainly an 
injury to himself, an insult to his wife or an outrage to 
his children; it is a fraud. In my own view, sheer 
ignorance counts a good deal more than anything that 
can be called deliberate fraud. But the tenants unfor- 
tunately have to live in the actual houses; they are 
concerned with the facts as they find them.” 

The facts are not in dispute. It will cost money to 
replace, rebuild and sometimes recondition those desolate 
areas that spread disease and depression throughout the 
land. But how much more will it cost us to keep them 


as they are? Can anyone calculate the value in human 
lives that are being maimed and perverted in order that 


we shall not be under the necessity of adding a penny to 
the rates ? 

Millions of men and women and children are slum- 
dwellers through no conceivable fault or failure in 
efficiency. That another class also exists is truc: there 
are the feckless and the degenerate among the poor as 
well as the rich. Both must be looked after and both 
are nuisances. But the majority of slum dwellers need 
not moral reform, but material opportunity. They work 
hard and keep themselves and their derelict surroundings 
in a state of tidiness that should shame many more 
prosperous people. They have to live two, four, six in 
a room. They share a cooking-range with a dozen 
others, and often there is only one convenience between 
two and even three families. But they keep a brave 
front, patch their roof, whitewash their verminous walls 
and somehow or other scrape up enough to pay their 
weekly rent. Would that some Shaw or Wells could 
show us the lives of victims of circumstances in their 
beauty and courage. 

They do not ask for pity. They ask for nothing. Yet, 
unknown to themselves, they are our judges, and may 
become our destroyers. Some will become Communists, 
secking blindly to overthrow a system which tolerates 
such misery. The progress of the disease of slumdom, 
if we do not take a knife and extirpate it, may develop 
in various ways: in increasing physical and mental 
deficiency, in decline in energy and self-reliance, in loss 
of trade, in hopelessness, and in fantastic political 
experiments. The infection will spread to the whole 
country unless we face the facts in all their implications, 
historical, eugenic, economic, political. 

The need of the moment is a clear attitude towards 
the last. What can be done to vitalize the local 
authorities who still persist in hugger-mugger policies of 
inertia? How can we wake up the Bumbles ? 

An enlightened public opinion, as has been repeated 
by every student of the question with an almost tiresome 
iteration, is the first requisite. But such an opinion 
‘annot be truly enlightened unless it has experienced as 
well as read and imagined. It is for this reason that we 
welcome the initiative shown by a group of young people 
who went to see for themselves the state of a slum area 
in Manchester. These young people made a survey of 
Salford similar to the well-known reports of Mrs. Barclay 
and Miss Perry in Westminster, Shoreditch and Chelsea. 
Their considered opinion, after personal visits to every 
house in the district, deserves the widest possible publicity. 


‘** Wo undertook our survey (they write) because we believe that 
very few people can visualize in concrete detail and in terns of 
human life and bricks and mortar the real meaning of the slum 
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problem. Ordinary imagination does not carry one that far. We 
ourselves did not know of the reality until we went to investigate. 
We hope we may have helped in some degree to remedy this 
deficiency through this small survey. Our group is only small, but 
if other groups throughout the country went to see for themselves, 
the data obtained wouid enable the country to form its own 
opinion.” 

Here is an example of practical citizenship which 
young people throughout the country should follow. 


An armchair attitude towards the slums is not enough; 
Sick children, promiscuity of sexes, darkness, disease, 
squalor, stink and vermin are facts which must be realised 
by our own senses if we are to arouse public opinion to 
the necessity for a national survey of the housing needs 
of the people, for which the Bishop of Southwark has 
been pleading, and which we have so long advocated, 


The Week in Parliament 


A and excursions continue without. The 

Prime Minister has withdrawn from the I.L.P., a 
gesture of doubtful wisdom which will certainly involve 
a recrudescence of activity on the extreme left front. 
Mr. E. F. Wise has addressed an audience of Members of 
Parliament of all three parties on the subject of import 
control and bulk purchase. “The fate of the Mosley 
Memorandum remains obscure, but if, as seems probable, 
it is consigned to a Treasury pigeon-hole, a political 
crisis of considerable magnitude may well arise. 

Meanwhile, the Press peers continue their independent 
assault with unabated vigour, while the industrial 
situation degenerates, agriculture subsides into ruin, 
and Mr. Snowden deplores, in the country, the profligacy 
of his predecessor. 

Inside the House of Commons a lull prevails. Mr. 
Lansbury has defended the Park policy of his department 
with impassioned fervour against some facetious criticisms 
from the Unionist benches. And the Charing Cross Bill 
has got through. With the return of Mr. Graham from 
Geneva, the Coal Bill has resumed its onward march, 
and considerable progress was made on Tuesday, when 
the compulsory amalgamation clauses were disposed of. 
The Liberals remain hostile to the production quota 
proposals of Part I, and a revival of parliamentary 
interest may be anticipated when these come to be 
discussed. But the Government is in no serious danger. 
An influential group of Conservative members has 
come to the conclusion that Parliament, having imposed 
a seven and a half hours’ day upon the industry, cannot 
at this stage refuse to accord to the owners the means 
to pay for it. There will, therefore, be a sufficient number 
of Unionist abstentions to secure an adequate majority 
for this section of the Bill. 


A more serious position may arise on Third Reading, 
if the Liberals decide once again to vote against the 
measure as a whole, on account of the quota provisions, 
But sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

I must record a prevailing impression, not confined to 
any one party, that the political situation is gradually 
disintegrating. 

The full effects of the Beaverbrook-Rothermere 
campaign in the constituencies have yet to be felt, but 
already there are indications that they will be more 
considerable than was at first realized in orthodox 
Conservative circles, and may gravely damage Unionist 
chances at the next election. Mr. Baldwin’s periodic 
pronouncements have so far done little to ease his 
position, which remains one of considerable doubt and 
anxiety. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party is also in a serious 
plight. It enjoys the inestimable advantage of being 
the centre of a “ movement ” which demands and 
receives astonishing loyalty throughout the industrial 
areas.’ But the continued failure of Mr. Thomas to cope 
with the problem of unemployment has done much to 
shake the confidence and diminish the enthusiasm of 
rank and file Socialists ; and the resignations of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Mr. Lansbury, and Mr. Johnston on this issue 
would bring down the pack of cards with a vengeance. 
Only Mr. Lloyd George is really happy. 

He is against them all—Baldwin, Beaverbrook, 
Rothermere, MacDonald and Thomas. They are certainly 
grand targets. And if upon political disintegration a 
first-class economic crisis supervenes, the country might 
conceivably invite him once again to haul them out of the 
bog. At least, that is what he thinks. 

WATCHMAN, 


Prosperity Without Protection— 
Rationalize Markets—II 


PREVIOUS article suggested that if rationalization, 
now so commonly invoked as the remedy for 
unemployment and depression, is to avoid the perhaps 
insuperable difficulty of creating what might otherwise 
be at first more unemployment than ever, the emphasis 
of effort must be thrown on the rationalization of the 
marketing rather than on the production end, by schemes 
which secure more stabilized prices, some adjustment 
of production to consumption, and some nullification 
of tariff barriers by arrangements about prices and the 
sharing of markets like those made by one or two of the 
great international cartels, 

But the article concluded with the warning that if 
marketing rationalization was conceived merely or 
mainly as a price-fixing, quota-arranging, sales-rationing, 
monopoly-creating device, it would ultimately, like 
Protection, defeat its own ends, It will sueceed only 
so far as it is a means to new. markets, viz., enlarged 


consumption, capable of keeping pace with enlarged 
production. 

New markets do not necessarily mean foreign markets. 
They may arise as fruitfully from an increased con- 
sumption at home. Such increase obviously can only 
come to a limited extent from mere salesmanship in the 
sense in which that term is generally used. You cannot 
go on selling goods to a man unless he is earning money— 
i.c., is, in his turn, producing something, something 
which is needed, which can be sold. Salesmanship, in 
the sense of persuasion directed solely at inducing people 
to spend incomes already inadequate, will not carry us 
very far. And that is as true in respect of foreign as of home 
trade. If expansion in foreign trade is to mean merely 
transferring, by improved selling technique, sales made 
heretofore by, say, Germans, to sales by ourselves, the 
permanent results will be disappointing. For the Germans 


will have less money to spend, either with us or with 
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other people. In either case, it will mean ultimately a loss 
of trade for us to balance against the trade won. We 
shall grasp neither the nature nor the possibilities of 
the problem if we conceive of world trade as something 
fixed and limited in amount, so that what one gets 
another loses. It would be truer to conceive of industry 
as the production of things, the possession of which 
furnishes the buyer the means of paying for them, as a 
tractor, by bringing into existence food which could 
not be produced otherwise, may enable the purchaser 
to pay for it—with food which ultimately feeds those 
who made the tractor. 

The organization of the market, of consumption, 
means the making of innumerable contacts of that 
nature ; discovering all possible combinations by which 
the purchase of A’s products by B so increases the 
latter’s productivity, that he is able to pay for them. 
This increased productivity may, of course, take the 
form of the better cultivation of the soil or the better 
filling of teeth; a better method of typing letters, a 
business mind made more alert by better amusements ; 
a working population made more efficient by better edu- 
cation or better housing. 

The kind of technique which industry needs to develop 
was indicated by a story which Mr. Norman Angell told 
a year or two ago in the pages of the Spectator. He related 
how his efforts to secure certain simple appliances for 
the purposes of farm development had failed, and how, 
in consequence, a given piece of British soil did not 
employ and feed the British town workers who would 
have made the appliances; and compared this failure 
of co-ordination between producer and consumer with 
certain developments in American industry. He related 
how in America the metal industries had found an 
entirely new market for their wares by co-operating in a 
campaign of education to make more widely known the 
fact that metal could be advantageously substituted for 
wood, not alone in constructional work but on the farm 
and in such things as ceilings, window frames, shelving 
for warehouses, furniture of all kinds, and other appliances. 
The American public had not easily and “ naturally ” 
taken to the use of metal in these particulars, but had 
been systematically educated by the metal industries 
themselves. In order to develop this new home market 
those industries had (1) levied upon themselves a toll 
for the purpose of maintaining an educational campaign 
bringing home to the public (the architect, the builder, 
the warehouseman, the shopkeeper, the office man, the 
housewife) the way in which recent industrial improve- 
ments and inventions could render their work more 
efficient. Furthermore, the industry had (2) agreed 
upon certain standardizations so that, for instance, the 
warehouseman using metal shelving could always buy 
new shelving, supports, bolts, &c., in standard sizes, 
thus making the products of one factory interchangeable 
with those of another, securing the economies of mass 
production and, so, exceedingly low prices. 

The significance of that story lay in its sequel. Upon 
his return to England—this was some years ago—Mr. 
Angell went to the managing director of one of the 
greatest iron and steel concerns in Britain and urged 
that British industry ought to develop more systematically 
this particular technique of creating consumers by 
teaching them how certain products could so improve 
the purchaser’s efficiency as to pay for themselves, 
suggesting a number of ways in which the principle could 
be applied. Among them was the application of the 
telephone to the farm in such a way that there might be 
direct contact between certain types of farm and certain 
types of buyer, cutting out middlemen; a combined 
move by interested firms for dividing up the job of 


thoroughly modernizing English hotels by persuading 
the hdételier to substitute for the hand basin and the 
freezing room a standardized central heating, running 
water systems, &c.; the persuasion of municipalities in 
certain cases to undertake what American cities in 
considerable numbers are now undertaking, the distribu- 
tion of hot water and steam heating from a common 
municipal centre, as gas and electricity are distributed. 
With an extent of orders for piping, light castings and 
other material, such as work on that scale would involve, 
prices would be cut enormously, especially as sections 
of the iron and steel industry would with such markets 
assured be able to undergo rationalization. The pre- 
arranged expansion of markets would prevent reduced 
employment as the result of rationalization. The prospect 
then would not be one of producing the same quantity 
with fewer men, but one of producing the greater 
quantity with the same or more men, getting that 
greater quantity sold, and raising the standard of life. 

In reply to proposals along those lines, he was told 
by the director in question that nothing would ever 
induce British industrialists to come together for this 
sort of co-operative action to the degree to which 
American industrialists had done; that the Englishman 
simply would not lend himself to that type of team- 
work, and that it was no use even suggesting it. (We 
need not concern ourselves here with the particular 
American examples cited, standardized central heating, &c. 
It is the underlying idea which we wish to emphasize.) 

But fortunately, as we know, this particular industrialist 
was too pessimistic. National characteristics are not im- 
mutable. People can change their habits, and even the 
individualist and conservative English industrialist is 
beginning to change his. But the process of adaptation to 
new conditions needs acceleration. If, indeed, it is true, 
as some still suggest, that British industry is incapable of 
unification even in the limited sphere of marketing, then we 
may be sure that Governments will be pushed to do for 
industry what it cannot do for itself. But common 
action for the expansion of markets should come from 
industry itself. British industry might establish a 
Home Marketing Board as a supplement to its Empire 
Marketing Board; set out to educate the public— 
which means, of course, other industries, the business 
man, the farmer, the municipality, the housewife—in 
the more rapid adoption of the new methods and new 
instruments which British industry can provide. 

It is not possible, within the limits of an article like 
this, to develop in detail how this general principle of 
creating the contact between the consumer and the 
producer might be enormously accelerated by what has 
been called here “the rationalization of the market.” 
The first emphasis should be at this end, for experience 
has shown that once the market is assured, industry 
can, as a rule, be depended upon to expand production 
to meet increased demands. 

Before we can talk of Empire rationalization we must 
have national rationalization. And having that, the 
Empire would not desire to limit its markets by refusing 
to enter into internationai agreements. Lord Aber- 


conway has described the coal industry as already 


beginning to make a move in this direction. In this 
matter the nation, the Empire and the world are not 
rival units. They are in an ultimate sense, or can be 
made, complementary and co-operative to the enormous 
advantage of all alike. 

If, therefore, we must have a policy which the 
man-in-the-street can readily grasp and_ encourage 
his rulers to pursue in this matter, that policy might be 
‘described as “ rationalization of the markets first.” 

: (Concluded.) OmeEca. 
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In Defence of the Faith 
XV.—Nature and Personality 


[The writer of this article, Dr. David Cairns, is a distinguished 
Scottish theologian. He has been Moderator of the United Free 
Church and is Professor of Dogmatics and Apologetics in the 
United Free Church College, Aberdeen.—Ep. Spectator.] 
| mien many quarters to-day we hear reports of the 

spread of the secular view of life. It is a little 
difficult to define this with precision. But, in general, it is 
the endeavour to explain and to carry on the business of 
life without taking any account of God and immortality. 
Sometimes it is purely naturalistic, a new version of the 
old materialism, and sometimes humanistic. Humanism 
is the endeavour to conserve as much as possible of the 
older world of spiritual values on a naturalistic basis. In 
a striking volume called A Preface to Morals, which has 
had an immense circulation in America, the author, 
Mr. Lippmann, states the present position as he sees it. 
The old Christian faith is dying out ; the naturalistic view 
has triumphed. But with its triumph disillusionment has 
come. The old sanguine faith in science which animated 
T. H. Huxley in his crusade against Victorian orthodoxy 
has faded. The world to-day looks very bleak to the 
modern man, and society is in danger of disintegration. 
So the author sets himself to show how we may make the 
best of it, and to see what we can honestly say and do tc 
prevent social disintegration and retain what we can of 
the great human values. Save for a chapter on the 
family, this constructive endeavour is much weaker than 
the earlier part, and the solution, the cultivation of a 
high disinterestedness seems very thin and academic in 
view of the more recent naturalistic psychological theories 
of man. But the book as a whole is very well worth 
reading, partly for its own sake and partly because it 
expresses clearly and poignantly thoughts which are 
very widely held to-day by men and women whose earnest- 
ness and high intention no one can rightly question. 
They honestly believe that science has made an end of 
faith, and they are “ disenchanted ” and alarmed at the 
outlook. 


The lameness of Mr. Lippmann’s conclusions leads one 
to look into his premises, and here one is impressed by the 
inadequacy of the grounds given for the abandonment of 
belief. Belief in God, in the great Christian epic of 
Redemption, and in Immortality is held to be the 
creation of man’s desires. But surely that is wellnigh 
as superficial a view as the rather naive suggestion that 
the idea of a Sovereign God belongs to an obsolete 
political order and is incompatible with a democracy. 

Something much more solid underlies the religious inter- 
pretation of life than the wish for human happiness. The 
rock on which the new Secularism, like the old Naturalism, 
irrevocably founders is the nature of man. Man baffles 
every attempt to explain him adequately in terms of 
those physical elements which are all that, in the last 
resort, the new Secularism, like the old Naturalism, has to 
work with. 

The task of human thought is to explain human life 
and its environment. The causal explanation is only 
one half of that task. Thus, when we have traced the 
entire pedigree of man back to the fire-mist we have not 
really explained him, inasmuch as the human mind 
demands a purpose and meaning as well as a causal 
explanation. This is just as much and just as little an 
anthropomorphism as the idea of causality. Both alike 
are obviously historically derived from our consciousness 
of our own wills in their causal and purposive functions. 
The great void which the triumph of the scientific inter- 
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pretation has brought about, and of . which Mr, 
Lippmann speaks so poignantly is not only. the emotional 
void of which he complains. 
which religion supplies, but which science cannot. 
Religion may have been wrong in the view of the purpose 
and end of all things, but at least it faced the issues, 
and this, apparently, science, as we have known it, is 
quite unable to do. In the absence of any such dis- 
cernible purpose the whole vast movement of Nature 
becomes the mere drift of cosmic ‘“‘ weather,” of which 
William James wrote, “doing and undoing without 
end.” 

Where shall we find anything that can satisfy this 
intellectual hunger? It is not to be had in the starry 
heavens or the green earth. ‘‘ The deep saith, It is not in 
me.”. There is only one place in the world where it can 
be found, and that is, as Kant said, “in the good will” 
and in the personalities which embody it. We strike here 
upon something different in kind from the world of mate- 
rial things and forces, something which we perceive to be 
of a different kind of value. Mr. Lippmann speaks of the 
whole world of values as if they were identical with desires, 
and arose simply from the subjective preferences of nian. 
But this is certainly not true of justice, sincerity, and 
love. Their worth is intrinsic. They are good in them- 
selves, and not simply because of their consequences. 
Wherever they appear they, therefore, begin to give a 
deeper meaning to the nature environment which it had 
not in itself before. This thought has been finely 
expressed. by a writer of genius of our own day. In his 
novel, Gallions Reach, Mr. Tomlinson describes how his 
hero escapes from a deep sense of the meaninglessness of 
life bya shipwreck, and by what he learned through it 
of the quality of ordinary seamen :— 


“ His knowledge of Sinclair and that bunch of men of his old 

ship gave to an aimless and sprawling world the assurance of 
anonymous courage and faith waiting in the sordid muddle for a 
signal, ready when it came. There were men like that. You could 
never tell where they were. They were only the crowd. ... But 
when they were wanted, there they were and when they had 
finished their task, they disappeared, leaving no sign save in the 
heart. Without the certainty of that artless and profitless fidelity 
of simple souls the great ocean would be as silly as the welter 
of doom undesigned, and the shining importance of the august 
affairs of flourishing cities of no more honour than the 
brickbats of Babylon. These people gave to God any countenanco 
by which He could be known.” 
That this emphasis on the objective, intrinsic value of per- 
sonality, as distinct in kind from anything in the world of 
things or forces, is not a mere individual opinion but is a deep- 
rooted conviction of all progressive civilization, becomes 
clear from a fact that I take to be quite undeniable. I 
know of no progressive civilized country in which a com- 
petent speaker could not take for granted, with any 
audience of intelligent men and women, two propo- 
sitions. 

The first of these is that it is the duty of every 
civilized government to exploit the world of 
things and animals to the utmost for the advantage 
of mankind. The only restriction on this would 
be that the exploitation of animals should be 
carried on with humanity. But carried on it 
must be, all the same. 

The second is that the exploitation of human 
beings is something very much more than inexpe- 
dient. It is morally wrong. The most fanat- 
ically materialist Russian Communist would be as 
clear on this point as the most philanthropic 
idealist. 


In other words, all alike recognize a deep distinction in 
kind between persons and things, however earnestly some 
may maintain that in the last resort.persons are made up 
This practical recognition of the intrinsic 


of things. 


It is an intellectual void. 
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worth of human personalities is in fact the very leaven 
and salt of society, and on its development the whole 
future of mankind depends. 

But when we have reached this clear and objective 
distinction in kind between persons and things, is it 
possible to leave the matter there? Thought cannot 
rest in a dualism under which realities so different lie, 
as it were, side by side. For, historically, it seems quite 
clear that in some way personalities emerge out of things, 
and that they develop through interaction with them. The 
whole world of things and persons is plainly one system. 
But if it be so, is there any real explanation which makes 
sense of it all, doing full justice to all the elements of the 
problem save that of Theism, which holds that God 
through the world of things is creating and disciplining 
human personalities in His own “ image and likeness ”’ ? 
“The world is not a vale of tears: it is a place of soul- 
making.” The one great difliculty of Theism is the 
problem, of evil, the terrible cost of the great process, 
a process which everyone can verify for himself, a cost 
which we all sooner or later have to bear. Is it worth 
the while of either man or God? Our answer to that 
will depend in large measure on our estimate of the 
soul that emerges from the process, its justice, and 
sincerity and love. What if we have here something 
which, apparently insignificant now, in the immensity 
of astronomical space and geological time, shall long 
outlast ‘‘ the whole choir and furniture ” through material 
things and develop after such a fashion that the great 
epic of Nature shail be seen to be but the prelude to 
the vaster drama of the eternal world of Spirit ? 


D. S. Carrns. 


[In view of the interest which has been aroused in ecclesiastical 
circles of every kind, we have arranged to publish two more 
articles ‘‘ In Defence of the Faith,” of which this, by Dr. David 
Cairns, is the first. Next week we shall publish an article on 
“ What is Sin?’ by Rev. H. Farmer. As from March 15th we 
shall publish six articles of another series, which will include 
contributions from Professor J. B. Haldane, Bishop Gore, and 
Father Steuart. | 


Russia’s “ Anti-God” Campaign in 
Practice 


NONSTITUTIONAL freedom of religion in Russia 
still exists, though. modified by the decree of 
April, 1929. In judicial practice one finds little which 
does not accord with this position. What the present 
movement of protest abroad dubs “ persecution of 
religion” by the Soviet authorities, represents the 
working of a casuistry built up to accomplish the Com- 
munist purpose of destruction of religion, while still 
adhering to the Ietter of the law granting religious 
freedom. The following quotation from the “* question 
and answer” column of the newspaper Godless, 
February Ist, 1930, is illustrative : — 


“ QuEsTION : Does my wife have the right without my permission 
to have a religious ceremony performed for our child, and may 
J complain against the person who performs the ceremony without 
my permission ?” 

“ ANSWER: Article 33 of the law code regarding marriage, family 
and guardianship provides that parents shall decide questions 
regarding the religious or non-religious upbringing of children by 
mutual agreement. In case of disagreement, the question is decided 
by the organs for guardianship, attached to the Departments of 
Public Education. Our laws do not as yet demand that priests 
must have the permission of both parents for conducting religious 
ceremonies for children. Consequently, at the request of the mother 
alone the priest may, for example, baptize the child. However, in 
s0 far as Article 33 gives to both parents the right to mutual 
agreement, the priest, if he knows of disagreement between the 
parents on the question of baptism does not have the right to perform 
the ceremony without the requisite permission from the organ for 
guardianship. In case you have evidence of the fact that the 
priest knew of your unwillingness to have the child baptized 
and yet. performed the. ceremony, you may present a declaration 
to the procurator charging the priest with infraction of Article 125 


of the Civil Code, in so far as he undertook personally to decide a 
question which required decision by a government organ.” 

One can readily see how easy it would be for a judge to 
decide that the priest was surely aware of the fact that 
a Communist must be opposed to having his child 
baptized, and thus the priest would be caught on a 
technicality which an ordinary village priest would 
not have anticipated, particularly as the law of April, 
1929, places no restriction on the performance of religious 
ceremonies in registered church buildings. 

Yet another manner of persecuting religion within the 
law is illustrated by the following incident reported in 
the official Moscow Izvestia, January 26th, 1930: 

“ The District Court has just terminated its session in the village 
Siademka, Semetchin district, Tambow province. The case was that 
of the priests Rymareff and Sladkopevtzeff, the miller Tchubrin, 
the nun Pershina, the wife of a kulak, Shirokova, and the poor 
peasant Alexieff, all accused of organizing a demonstration against 
the Soviet government. On the 20th of June the priests Rymareff and 
Sladkopevtzeff had been deprived of their property and arrested, 
because they had refused to give up their surplus grain. Tchubrin, 
Shirokova and Pershina made use of this. They collected before the 
village Soviet a erowd composed mainly of those deprived of 
civil rights. Being instigated by Tchubrin, the crowd began to throw 
bricks at the representatives of the village Soviet, demanding the 
release of the priests and the restitution of their property. The 
tribunal sentenced Rymareff, Sladkopevtzeff and Tchubrin to ke 
shot, Pershina to seven years’ imprisonment in strict isolation 
and the confiscation of her property, and Shirokova to five years. 
The poor peasant Alexieff, being illiterate and entirely under the 
influence of the kulaki and priests, was sentenced to six months 
of compulsory labour.” 

It appears that the only criminal action of the priests 
was failure to turn over surplus grain; otherwise they 
merely sat in jail. Yet because in their persons there 
centred the cause of anti-governmental demonstration, 
they were considered the principals in the riot and 
condemned accordingly. 

As regards the closing of churches, this is generally 
accomplished “legally” by accepting the resolution 
of an anti-religious meeting as the “ will of the workers,” 
and either shelving petitions for retaining the church 
or announcing them to be the work of the kulaks. The 
following are among the cases quoted in Bezbozhnik 
(Godless) of February Ist, 1930: 


“The citizens of Lukoyanovka, Lukoyanovsky region, and 
the citizens of Neledina, Shatkovsky region, have decided to 
transform the chapel into a fire station.” 

“The peasants of the village Lapino, Karelia, after an anti- 
religious lecture, decided to close the church and use it as a club, 
turning over the bells for the needs of industrialization of the 
country.” ET 

** In the village Karmali, Kirghiz Licykinski county, Beleveevsky 
canton, ABSSR, at the insistance of the workers, the church has 
been made into a school for peasant youth.” 

“The citizens of the village Nikolaivka, Ashkadarsky county, 
Sterlitamaksky canton, ABSSR, petitioned for the transfer of the 
church for cultural needs. The BTZIK (Central Executive Com- 
mittee) satisfied the demands of the workers.” 

It is in the popular movement toward collectivization 
and industrialization of agriculture, however, that we 
see the best example of the practical working out of 
Marxist dialectic in the campaign for destroying religion. 
You seldom have cases of direct anti-religious appeals, 
such as ‘“ down with religion,” or “ drive out the priest.” 
Rather, the slogan presents a choice —“‘ church bells or 
tractors,” ‘‘ chureh or club,” “ prayers or irrigation,” 
“bread for the priest and kulak, or bread for the 
workers.”” With the proposition thus weighted for an 
anti-religious answer, the Government makes rapid 
strides forward towards its goal and has, it feels, ample 
proof that the workers have voluntarily finished with 
religion. 

A long article in Pravda of January 15th, 1930, brings 
out yet another important aspect of the way in which 
the masses are presumably losing their religion. Agri- 
cultural Russia is fast being collectivized, that is, small 
holdings are being amalgamated, and live stock, imple- 
ments and all equipment transferred to the “ indistri- 
butable ” capital of the collective farms, The five-year 
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plan, which is being carried out on time or even ahead 
of time in this regard, calls for 3,129,000 households 
being collectivized by the summer of 1930. These 
collective farms are Communist undertakings and form 
political as well as economic units. As such they partake 
of the cfficial political philosophy of the Soviet state 
and also of the official attitude on education and religion. 
When a peasant enters a collective farm he ceases 
to be an individual, he becomes a “ collective man.” 
He owns nothing, yet the farm is his ; he ceases to have 
personal interests, his is a group existence; he thinks 
for the whole collective and in tune with the Marxist 
mould into which his body and soul are poured. The 
collective and he are synonymous; each belongs to 
the other. Hence the logic he is faced with in the matter 
of religion: the Communist collective is ipso facto devoid 
of religion, therefore the peasant “ collective man” is 
now devoid of religion. All ye who enter here leave 
ikons, churches, prayers, and all such superstition behind. 
The collective farm spells the doom of the village church, 
which now becomes a granary, club, or a mere ruin. 
Peter the Great shook Russia to her foundations 
in trying to remake her life on a European model. 
The Soviet Government out-Peters Peter, for he only 
refashioned religion while the Communist régime, according 
to its party platform, finds that “ religion and Com- 


munism are incompatible.” 
Pau B. ANDERSON. 


The Humorous Poets 


XVHERE was once a learned if rather pompous verse- 
maker, who laid it down that humour could have no 
place in purely poetic expression. What he thought of, 
for instance, “The Canterbury Tales,” is not known. 
Perhaps he considered them vulgar. But in ordering the 
exclusion of humour from poetry he did undoubtedly 
indicate a truth about the poetic imagination in general. 
It too often, unfortunately, does lack a balancing sense of 
humour. So that with the exception of the all-transcend- 
ing genius, the verse-satirist, and the writer of lyrical 
stuff which is too light to be taken seriously anyhow, the 
poet, while not being a deliberate humorist, nearly always 
becomes, at one time or another, an unconscious humorist, 
He is apt to work himself into such a solemn certainty of 
his importance that he becomes capable of writing the 
most inane stuff without turning a hair. He is so much 
concerned with the sublime, or at any rate with the idea 
of saying fine things, that when he drops suddenly from 
the sublime to the ridiculous he cannot see what has 
happened. 

One may suppose that even a Julia Moore or an Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox imagines herself to be dealing with the 
sublime: the difference between such “* sweet singers ” 
and real poets being that whereas the latter do reach a 
certain height before falling, the former maintain a steady 
creeping course from beginning to end. 

Some of the stuff produced by the various schools of 
more consciously intellectualized verse of the present day 
might also be considered to be fairly consistently ludicrous. 
Or perhaps you would prefer to call it just dreary. But 
certainly it is done in deadly earnest, and should have a 
claim therefore to be treated as comic. It is sometimes 
said of the people who write that sad gibberish which 
corresponds, in writing, to pictures which can be hung 
either way up, or back to front, and yet still seem works 
of genius to gentlemen in green shirts and ladies in trances 
—it is sometimes said of such poets that they do it just 
to be in the most fashionable modern movement. The 
truth—alas !—is more painful than that: the work is 
plainly done with the utmost asinine solemnity; these 


unfortunate people, as well as mistaking the function of 
art, which is to illuminate and interpret life, not to 
obscure it and, metaphorically, hack it about, are quite 
incapable of seeing either themselves or their works as 
others see them. However, a little of this sort of thing 
goes a long way. If you want to get real fun from the 
unconscious humour of verse, there is plenty to be had 
from the real poets; and, after all, surely most of the 
pleasure one gets from reading bad verse is derived from 
the knowledge that it was written by pcople who, whether 
real poets or not, were generally accepted as such in their 
own time. What would the grave inanities of Words- 
worth be unless Wordsworth had been, at times, a great 
poet ? Or how should we enjoy the soul-sobbing of the 
late Miss Wilcox if Miss Wilcox hadn’t written sense at 
times, hadn’t at all times appealed to a vast public as 
something like a female Shakespcare ? 

But given a foundation of poetic worth, whether on the 
shifting sands of public approval or on the rock of sheer 
merit, there are delicious imbecilities to be had from the 
poets all through literature : immortal fragments of grave 
drivel from the pens of the great, just as immortal (let us 
hope) mouthings and outpourings of the great idiots, the 
great sentimentalists, the great world-shakers of sob-stuff. 
Such pieces were crying aloud to be collected: and now 
Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Charles Lee, with 
their book of Bad Verse* from Cowley to Julia Moore, 
have accepted the challenge. The result is an unholy, 
unmerciful, but richly humorous book. 

The poets laureate, as was to be expected from per- 
sons holding so pontifical an office, are well represented: 
But whether laurel-crowned or not, the “ national ” -type 
of poét may nearly always be counted upon to produce 
something good—that is to say, ludicrously bad. We 
might suppose this to be due partly to the knowledge that 
so much is expected of them. Thus Wordsworth, perhaps 
the greatest English poet who entirely lacked a sense of 
humour, and liked to think of himself as in sublime 
accents addressing the universe, can begin with blind, 
fatuous pomposity : ‘‘ Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath 
tilled his lands.” Thus, with the imagined importance 
of extreme youth, Chatterton could call upon his muse 
to ascend and finish by speaking of ‘‘ the blood-stained 
tomb where Smith and comfort lie.” Thus a late poet 
laureate could inform us seriously that “nature sins upon 
a larger scale, because she is herself more large” : more 
large than man, that is, and one pictures some clumsy 
elephantine creature sheepishly committing a theft or a 
murder: could write the line: ‘ He fell upon his hands 
in warm, wet slop” and then twitter girlishly about “‘ The 
spring time, O the spring time, who does not know it well?” 
without feeling ashamed of himself for either atrocity. 
And thus, too, Tennyson could write such a piece of mushy 
twaddle as ‘‘ The Lord of Burleigh”’ and lack the discrim- 
ination to exclude it from his collected works. ‘ The 
yearning back of the praying,” as Miss Wilcox would say, 
was evidently not working properly on these occasions, 

But for brilliant banality sustained in piece after piece 
we must, of course, go to the people who, while not being 
poets at all, were, on the whole, competent verse-makers, 
and managed to make the bees in their bonnets buzz loud 
and solemnly enough to attract and charm a certain 
public. To Ambrose Philips, of “ dimply damsel, sweetly 
smiling” fame: to Cornelius Whur, author of that un- 
dying work, ‘‘ The Female Friend ” : to Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, the gentleman who wanted to be “ a butterfly born 
in a bower,” author of ‘‘ Oh, no! we never mention her ” ; 
to Mr. T. Baker, the great (Western) railway laureate, 
who, as the authors point out in their biographical note, 
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was “one of the first to observe that the Great Western 
track is so planned that two engines running on separate 
parallel rails may meet and pass, but can never crash into 
each other”: to the first Earl of Lytton, who has some 
of the best gush and pedestrian gibbering in the book: 
and to the ever green Julia Moore, Sweet Singer of 
Michigan, who, by her sheer genius for the banal phrase, 
the moralist’s philosophizing, the sentimentalist’s gush, 
and by her splendid determination to go on “ singing ” in 
Spite of the fact that she never had the vaguest idea of 
what poetry was, becomes surely the world-laureate Bad 
Verse maker. Her Lord Byron’s Life (‘‘ Ah, he was a 
handsome fellow’—but—‘t Ah, he had such violent 
passions. They were beyond his control’’) will take a 
lot of beating. It is a challenge to some of those Paris 


ultra-moderns. Hamisu MACLAREN. 


Our Modest Utopia—A Farm in 
Provence 


W E never took seriously the fantastic scheme of our 
friends to become farmers in the South of France. 
But they were so pressing and so enthusiastic about it 
that somehow, almost in spite of ourselves, we jointly 
became owners of some land there. Their scheme was in 
a way so ingenious and so simple, and the terms so 
favourable that it did not at the time of the purchase 
require any considerable outlay of money. 

With great pains,we at last succeeded in finding on.the 
map the whereabouts of that mysterious village of X. 
in the department of Var. All that the Baedecker told us 
was that this village was the final resting-place of the 
Duc de B., which was not a very cheerful beginning. 
All the other information about the place we derived from 
the letters of our partners who had taken up residence 
immediately after the purchase, and had already started 
developing its latent possibilities and treasures. 

This correspondence lasted for about six months. As 
their schemes were getting more and more ambitious we 
at last decided that it was high time to take the matter 
seriously ; that it was, in fact, high time for us to go 
there and liquidate the whole concern and so get out of 
our rather light-hearted and hazardous venture before 
we were in too deep waters. None of us really knew any- 
thing about farming. 

With the arrival of summer we started out, bearing this 
sane resolution in mind. At Y. we left the Paris-Nice 
express, and with it the last of civilization. A_pre- 
historic ear was there to meet us, and we set out ona 
35-kilometres journey to the farm, high up in the 
mountains, which was our destination and destiny. 

Now, looking back, I think that this one-hour journey 
amidst the marvellous scenery and the sunshine of 
Provence already weakened our resolve to have done 
with the scheme. The chances of our farm were going 
up as we were zig-zagging higher and higher on the winding, 
mountainous road. At last we drove through that mys- 
terious, tiny village across its picturesque village 
square bordered, of course, with old plane trees. Their 
Shadow and the stone fountain in the centre looked very 
cool and inviting. The chauffeur told us with pride that 
there were real gold fishes swimming in it. In five 
minutes were were already within the boundaries of our 
estate, amidst terraces of olive trees. Suddenly we had a 
glimpse of a lovely old Provencal house, half hidden by 
the green branches of lime trees. It stood on a hillock, 
on the left there was a pine wood, lower down emerald- 
green fields of lucerne, and beyond it all one saw the blue 
line of the Verdon mountains. The whole landscape was 

= 





so magnificent that it took our breath away. Thus it 
happened that instead of selling our property we lin- 
gered there till late autumn, and the farm is still ours. 
With our arrival the number of labour hands was made 
up to ten. The great charm of our life lay in the fact that 
no one was forced to work, and therefore everyone did 


work. The unwritten law happened by itself. All for 
each and each for all. It is true that during the first days 
there was some confusion, as all the newcomers set out to 
do the really hard work: cutting the hay, digging 
potatoes, planting new fruit trees, chopping wood. “ All 
this is too easy,” was the refrain. Our pioneers let us do 
what we wanted ; they well knew that the weaker ones 
would soon tire of it. And, indeed, within a few days 
everything went smoothly, the work happened by itself 
to be equally divided. The stronger and more energetic 
ones did the harder tasks ; those inclined took it upon 
themselves to embellish the place by painting the out- 
houses or clipping the long alley of evergreen that led to 
the main road. Others fed the chickens, and looked after 
the incubator and the new batches of chicks. The 
romantically inclined of our party could often be seen 
lying in the green fields with a book, gazing at the bright 
blue sky and guarding the cows and Antoinette, the only 
pig (originally bought as Antoine). 

The morning started with an early breakfast, everyone 
talking about what he was going to accomplish that day, 
At noon we went for a swim in the reservoir, which was 
an ideal bathing pool, or to the fountain stream in the 
nearest wood. To get there one had to cross a lavender 
field. We used to pick some lavender so as to have a bain 
parfumé. 

At half-past one the bell was rung for luncheon. By and 
by we all had become vegetarians—it was such a point 
of pride to eat only the produce of the farm. Everything 
came from our own vegetable gardens—and what vege- 
tables and what melons! Our chickens we never ate, 
although the cocks used to be sold to the local butcher. 

Twice a week everyone worked together. That was 
when the watering took place, amidst great excitement. 
Our watering was a system of locks. The reservoir was 
opened and the water let down narrow canals, first to one 
vegetable garden, then to the other, and then the fields. 
Although one man could easily do it, it was such fun that 
we all helped with it. 

And when the vintage time came we even used to go to 
our neighbours to help them. ‘The reward was a free and 
generous supply of wine and grapes. By the time we 
left the farm, many routine arrangements were running 
quite smoothly. The vegetables and the poultry and 
milk farms were even giving a fair reward. Our vineyards, 
it is true, are not yet planted, but we are confident of 
that for the next season. 

But apart from the possibility of this becoming a paying 
proposition, it is wonderful to be able to look forward to 
spending three or four months of the year in those sur- 
roundings and amidst such charming antiquated human 
beings as our neighbours in that remote and as yet un- 
spoilt part of Provence. I hope our frequent guest will 
again be the old-fashioned local doctor, that up-to-date 
Don Quixote who so believes that every passer-by is 
truly his brother. He is so afraid of missing anyone with 
his brotherly greeting that when he walks in the streets or 
even just stands on the doorstep of his little house he is for 
ever raising his hat in a continuous rhythmical movement, 
his small dark beard bobbing up and down to beat time. 
He charges 5 frs. (10d.) for visiting his clients, and 10 frs. 
for receiving them at his own home—it costs more, 
for he has to pay someone to open the door. Whenonce he 
was given a 500-frs. note by a rich man from Marseilles 
whose wife he had saved from death he was very con- 
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fused. He had no 495 frs. change, he said, and flatly 
refused to accept more than 5 frs. 

This, his unbreakable principle, the local gossips told 
us, was the chief reason for his wife leaving him. His 
father-in-law, a rich local wine merchant, insisted upon 
the husband of his daughter providing her with better 
fortune and raising his absurd fee. ‘‘ Monsieur, you may 
raise the price on your wine,” he answered; ‘I will not 
raise my fees for serving the pains of humanity.” 

And we shall have to meet our noble neighbour the 
Marquis in his noble family castle at his jours de réception, 
when all the neighbourhood for once put their stockings 
and hats on, get into their barouches, and drive across the 
woods to take a biscuit and drink orangeade with the 
seigneur du pays. 

On week-days, it is true, one ean see him drive into the 
village in his old horse-cart to buy onions and lard. 
But he is no ordinary man, as we were told by our old 
cook who had been at the castle before coming to us. He 
eats meat twice a day, Monsieur le Marquis! The 
family, it is true, is quite impoverished, but they proudly 
and firmly uphold the traditions of their old lineage. 
“Mademoiselle,” the Marquis said to me when I shyly 
ventured to tell him that there was no bath as yet on our 
new estate, “my ancestors have been here for the last 
500 years without having a bath, and to this day you will 
not find a bathroom in my castle.” 

In fact, the nearest bath is 15 kilometres away, but 
notwithstanding traditions and public opinion we are 
determined to have one installed next summer. That 
will, perhaps, be the only touch of modernity in our 
modest Utopia. K. K. 


Capital Punishment 
Essay Competition 


Tur Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the question of Capital Punish- 


ment has been meeting weekly since the end of 
January. In view of the public interest created 


by this enquiry, the Spectator has decided to offer three 
prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three guineas 
respectively for the best three Essays submitted on 
The Problem of the Death Penalty in England To-day. 
Entries should be sent to 

Tue ComPrtitTIon Eprirtor, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 2, 
and marked “Capital Punishment” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John Withers, 
M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly consented 
to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject, and they 
will be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and 
if possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not 
Jater than March 81st, 1930, and the Editor reserves 
publication rights of all Essays submitted. 
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The Theatre 


By JoaAN TEMPLE. Ar 


[ Cuartes AND Mary.” THE, 
GLOBE THEATRE.——“* MICHAEL AND Mary.” By A, 4, 
MitnE. AT THE St. JAMES’S . THEATRE.| 


Let me wish full success to Miss Joan Temple’s play Charles 
and Mary, which has been transferred from the Everyman 
Theatre to the Globe this weck. It is indeed a sweet and 
tender piece of sentiment. 

It is more than that. The story of Charles and Mary 
Lamb, as Coleridge saw, has in it the elements of antique 
tragedy. In his exquisite essay on Lamb, Walter Pater, 
too, brings out the background of storm that always brooded 
behind ‘* Saint’ Charles’s monotonous days. One thinks 
with bitterness of Carlyle’s contemptible sneer at Lamb’s 
cockney littleness. The cockney was hero, as well as saint, 


Has Miss Temple made him a little too saintly and heroic ? 
Evidently she has tried to avoid the danger. In a scene, 
misplaced historically at Godwin’s house, she tries to show 
the whimsical, punning, revelling mood of that quaint fellow, 
Elia, and an equine Wordsworth is there to moderate Charles’s 
derision of a bore. Yet certainty Mr. Peter Ridgeway’s 
personality and delicate performance make Charles - more 
prepossessing than he was, physically at least, if we may 
judge by the Hazlitt portrait, or by Maclise’s sketch in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. What makes Lamb so lovable 
‘is, partly, his weaknesses. , 

And Mary? Unavoidably Miss Temple, who gives a 
most touching performance in this part, makes her a burden, 
a drag upon her poor brother ; whereas, we know, she was 
also and always a “ prop”; for what was Elia without 
his faithful Bridget ? Nevertheless, the relations between the 
two are, with those small reservations, beautifully shown, 
And the horror of Mary’s recurrent madness is subdued, 
most carefully, to a gentle fatalistic submission and _ resig- 
nation, not without its alleviations of incidental humour, 
I have no fondness for celebrity plays. But here is one 
that I can heartily recommend to all discriminating playgoers, 

Sentiment and sentimentality. ... If you like the last, 
you may swell the crowd at the St. James’s Theatre, where 
they. wallow in the bigamous bliss of another twain, Michael 
and Mary. These two (Mr. Herbert Marshall and Miss 
Edna Best) met atgthe British Museum in the hideously 
dressed year of 1905. She was already married—to a horrid 
man, of course, who had deserted her. What of that? 
Michael at once annexed her and took her off to his rooms 
in Islington—or rather to the room below his. He was such 
a right-thinking young man! He did this, by the way, in 
complete indifference to the feelings of a grotesquely got-up 
young lady of the period, to whom, we gather, he was engaged. 

Michael was also romantic, and his romanticism contra- 
dicted his right-thinking ; since, far from. finding Mary's 
sdrlier marriage an obstacle, he used jt as an incentive, 
He becomes tiresomely literary about it. Milton and Shake- 
speare are quoted to justify Mary’s bigamy, and a detective 
heroism displayed, when, years later, the first husband 
arrives to blackmail the two in Chelsea. However, this ruflian 
conveniently dies of a weak heart. In the last act, years later 
still, Michael’s and Mary’s matchless boy (Mr. Frank Lawton) 
is beginning it all over again, in more modern manner, with 
an aggressively slapdash young thing who is fortunately 
single. And Mary and Michael, though now safe from the 
charge of sentimental bigamy, have formed the inexplicably 
foolish habit of inviting the policeman, concerned in the 
weak-heart-death scene of Act 2, into the house for occasional 
drinks—just in order (I suppose) to maintain the zest of 
adventure and peril in their now prosperous lives. 

How strange it is! Some time ago, at the Haymarkct, 
Mr. Milne gave us a delicate piece of fancy, The Ivory Door. 
It was badly produced and acted, as I said at the time. But 
it was one of Mr. Milne’s best plays. Straightway, most 
of the dramatie critics fell upon it and killed it. Most of them 
now go into eestasies over this stuff at the St. James’s, and 
one of them defends the gross improbability of its main 
theme by assuring us that he has “at least two instances 
within his own ken” where bigamy has been committed with 
no stronger motive than is shown to exist in this play. 

Why, certainly! Everything possible exists somewhere; 
I once knew a man who had seen another man with two 
heads, which, for one person, is much worse than two husbands. 
But that is no exeuse for writing a play about such freaks 
and deluging it with highly literary gush. 

Still, please remember that the play is a huge success, 
and that Miss Best and Mr. Marshall strive to make it plausible. 
As to Mr. Lawton, it seems to be his fate to have to attenuate 
the priggishness of adolescent prigs. He does it very well. 
But he must guard himself from the growing habit of uneven 
diction, which makes him attack his sentences with a sort 


of yelp. 


RICHARD JENNINGS, 
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Music 


Maxinc Music Poputar. 

Sir Henry Woop has always been associated with the popu- 
larizing of music in this country. The history of the “ Pro- 
menades ”’ is largely the history of his untiring efforts to widen 
the sphere of influence of what used to be called s classical 
music.” ‘“ Classical’? meant highbrow, irrespective of style 
or period. Now the word is used with discrimination. Ordinary 
people are beginning to now not only what they like, but the 
general reasons for their likes. Sir Henry Wood’s work has 
played a great part in this change. His well-known figure is 
one of radiating energy. At the Promenades he is the outward, 
upright and visible sign of the rude, hearty health of that 
institution. The Promenade audiences, especially the pro- 
menaders, are the very leaven of our public for music. 

The Coliseum management has always been courageous and 
enlightened. As a result, music-hall traditions have declined 
there. The policy has been to encourage—let me not say a 
better—but a different taste. It is not my purpose here to be 
led into a controversy. There are those who deplore this 
policy, and those who applaud it. Accepting the policy for 
what it is, I was not surprised to see at the top of the Coliseum 
bill the name of Sir Henry Wood overshadowing those of the 
Houston Sisters, the Three Eddies and Gladdy Sewell. Sooner 
or later this converging of policies, Sir Henry Wood’s on the 
one hand and Sir Oswald Stoll’s on the other, was bound to 
result ina contract. So, by courtesy of the B.B.C., Sir Henry and 
his orchestra of eighty musicians were engaged to appear for 
three weeks at the Coliseum, to appear three times daily just 
like any other variety act. 

With what result ? At first the response was not over- 
whelming. There were prejudices to be overcome. Concert- 
goers did not favour the idea of attending a music-hall to hear 
Bach, Mozart and Beethoven. The music-hall audience did 
not like to risk a programme a quarter of which was occupied 
by an unknown quantity. But there is another public which 
stands half-way between the Promenaders, let us call them, 
and the music-hall supporters. This is a public comparatively 
ignorant where music is concerned, but, nevertheless, eager to 
dispel that ignorance. It is the public that comes by charabanc 
from Manchester to the Exhibition of Italian pictures, the 
public that cries out against the B.B.C. because of Bela 
Bartok, and renews its licence because of Mendelssohn’s 
Songs Without Words. 

Towards the end of the three weeks this public began to 
appear at the Coliseum. It was well represented on the occa- 
sions when I was there. It is always a mistake to judge the 
humour ofa Coliseum audience by the amount of applause which 
it gives. Its approval is expressed normally and decorously. 
An acrobat knows that even for his best somersault he must 
expect no more than a gentle undulation of applause. I have 
often seen a comedian, appearing for the first time there, dis- 
couraged to find that his jests were producing only a few 
isolated explosions. The reception given to Wood’s orchestra 
was no more than temperate on the occasions when I was 
present. But “ temperste” at the Coliseum equals * great 
enthusiasm ”’ at the Faiiadium. 

There can be no doubt that these orchestral performances 
gave the very greatest pleasure to this audience, the peculiar 
pleasure which results from learning a new lesson and finding 
it, contrary to expectations, comparatively simple. The pro- 
grammes were skilfully chosen, no rubbish and no hard nuts. 
Voting papers were handed out so that the audience could 
choose its own programme for certain occasions. One of 
these programmes included Bach’s Aria on the G string, a 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. It also included Wagner’s 
* Ride of the Valkyries.” And it was Wagner that appealed 
most throughout the short season. 

To those who know what Wagner nights are like at the 
Promenades this may not be surprising. But it is the duty of 
those who observe and record to set down once again this 
continued popularity of Wagner’s music. This does not 
apply to one class only. In spite of increased prices Covent 
Garden is always filled from stalls to gallery for performances 
of The Ring. (The house is already almost booked up for the 
performances of the coming season.) Between the long 
standing queue and the box subscribers practically every class 
of music lover is represented. It would be easy to understand 
the popularity of Wagner with the gallery if the stalls had 
finished with him. Also, it would be easy to understand his 
unpopularity with the ordinary public if Society had not yet 
finished with him. But this universal appeal is a remarkable 
phenomenon. Perhaps it is a sign of the secularity of the age 
that The Ring (whether in the opera house or concert hall) is 
to present audiences what Elijah and Messiah were to the 
preceding generation. Basin MAINE. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer From RoME. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srr,—Signor Mussolini did not, in spite of widespread expecta- 
tion, pay his first visit to the Pope on the anniversary of the 
signature of the Lateran treaties on February 11th; so the 
journalists and photographers who waited for him in the 
Piazza San Pietro spent a fruitless morning. Perhaps it is just 
as well for the sincerity of Italo-Vatican relations that the 
Duce should have decided to postpone his visit. The ‘* pol- 
emics of adjustment” between the Holy See and the Govern- 
ment, which were such a conspicuous, and for many a dis- 
tressing, feature of the “ Conciliation year,” are of much too 
recent memory to make a hasty pacification either convincing 
or desirable. It was only the other day that the Sacred Con- 
gregation with the Pope’s approval placed on the Index two 
books published by the Fascist ** Littorio *’ Press on Signor 
Mussolini's religious policy—one being Dr. Missiroli’s ‘* Date a 
Cesare,’’ a cordial review of which was written (though subse- 
quently deplored) by the Head of the Prime Minister's Press 
Bureau. But although the Duce himself did not go to the 
Vatican, Signor Turati, the Secretary of the Fascist Party, 
had a lengthy audience with the Pope a few days before the 
anniversary, while Count de Vecchi, the Italian Ambassador 
to the Holy See, on the anniversary itself, presented His 
Holiness, on behalf of the Government, with a surplice of 
exquisite Burano lace, which the Pope wore for the special 
mass celebrated the following day at the Sistine Chapel, on 
the eighth anniversary of his coronation. Thus Cardinal 
Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of State, who had so successfully 
conducted the negotiations for the solution of the Roman 
question, was able to hand over his office to Cardinal Pacelli, 
his successor, amid tangible proofs that his diplomatic eiforts 
have effectively contributed to the welfare both of Italy and 
the Holy See. There are signs that the exchange of compli- 
ments on this occasion correspond to a real improvement in 
the actual position, and that Church and State have at last 
come to some kind of compromise over the vexed question of 
education. From a circular issued by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion the other day it is obvious that the Government has 
modified its stand, for example, on the metheds and aims.to be 
followed in the physical training of girls. Assurances are now 
given that mixed classes in this subject will not be allowed, 
and that only female teachers will be employed. The Vatican 
has always been at great pains to combat anything calculated 
in its opinion to diminish the * femininity ” of girls, and a 
new edict to the Bishops has just been issued to discourage 
girls from taking part in public gymnastic competitions. 

The marriage of Prince Umberto to Princess Marie José of 
Belgium has been tremendously popular. The Crown Prince, 
on account of his artistic gifts, his free-and-easy charm, and, 
not least, his good looks, is as great a favourite in Rome as he 
is among his fellow-officers and many friends in Turin. Nor 
was Princess Marie José unknown to the public in Italy, and 
especially in Florence where she was at school for two years. 
There the Princess not only made many devoted friends 
among the daughters of tle Italian aristocracy but learnt to 
speak Italian and to love Italy. When, on that sunny 
January morning, she drove with the Prince from the railway 
station to the Quirinal Palace in Rome, the future Queen of 
Italy must have felt herself to be already to some extent 
among her own people. All Rome had turned out to welcome 
the Princess, who obviously appreciated the enthusiasm with 
which she was acclaimed. There followed a week of recep- 
tions, ceremonies, pageants and reviews of a brilliance such as 
has never before been witnessed in the Italian Court. The 
wedding ceremony was performed in the Pauline Chapel at the 
Royal Palace. The Princess looked exceptionally beautiful, 
and her appearance on her father’s arm was greeted with 
murmurs of admiration from the Royal and other guests 
present at the ceremony. Thousands of people were waiting 
outside in the Quirinal Square, and when at the close of the 
ceremony a score of carrier pigeons were released to announce 
to the four corners of Italy that the Italian Prince and the 
Belgian Princess were now man and wife, excited and pro- 
longed shouts of * Viva il Principe,” °° Viva la Principessa,” 
and “ Viva Savoia” rose from the crowd. The enthusiasm 
was redoubled when the future King and Queen appeared on 
the baleony of the palace to acknowledge the applause. 
Almost immediately afterwards the Royal couple drove to 
the Vatican to receive the Pope's blessing. Of all the func- 
tions arranged during the wedding week—Rome was, of 
course, swathed in the Italian and Belgian colours and crowded 
with visitors—the most picturesque was undoubtedly the pro- 
cession of men and women from all parts of Italy dressed in 
their local costumes. To describe these as ** peasant dresses ” 
is misleading. No peasant could afford to buy or make the 
expensive and gorgeous dresses worn on this occasion ; in 
fact, many of the people who defiled before the Prince and 
Princess and the Royal visitors on the eve of the wedding 
were people of high social position. Among the Sardinian 
group, for example, were wives of the highest dignitaries in 
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the island, who in this way set an eloquent example to their 
humbler fellow-islanders, and contributed in_a ‘practical form 
to the preservation of the old Sardinian customs. The pro- 
cession was something more than a mere costume parade ; it 
was more like a living representation of the daily life of work 
and festivities in the plains, valleys and hills of Italy. Gaily 
decorated wine carts from the Campagna Romana drove 
behind a group of skin-clad shepherds from Anticholi Corrado ; 
Sardinian farmers rode with their wives behind them, near a 
group of Sienese youths and maidens in the mediaeval cos- 
tumes of the “ Palio” ; a Sicilian cart ablaze with oranges 
and grapes followed close upon an ox drawing an enormous 
block of granite on a rough waggon. Many of the groups as 
they passed the Royal stand presented their simple offerings 
to the Princess—a basket of fruit, lace, pottery and suchlike 
local products. The week ended up with a military review 
and a gala performance at the Opera. 

A tremendous stir and pother were caused at the beginning 
of the year by the introduction of the long-heralded “ traffic 
reform.” The trams, once they had been described by Signor 
Mussolini as a ‘** stupid contamination ’’ were of course, doomed, 
and the large majority of the public rejoiced at the news pub- 
lished last October that they were to be replaced by motor 
*buses. The proposed creation in the centre of the city of a 
zone free from trams, to be called ‘** the zone of silence,” was 
also welcomed, though perhaps with a grain of scepticism. 
But the change when it did come was not only “ totalitarian ”’ 
but even drastic. The new motor ’buses did not have the 
same routes or the same numbers as the previous tramways. 
Worse, by a mistaken application of the Italian love for dates, 
the change was duly brought about on January 1st—that is, a 
few days beivre the Royal Wedding and even before all the 
new motor “buses were ready. Worse still, a complicated 
system of tickets and transfer tickets had been substituted for 
the previous simple two-ticket system. The result was that 
the Romans were completely at sea, the quarter of a million 
visitors for the Royal wedding still more so, while the taxi- 
drivers did a roaring trade. In spite of their increased speed, 
the motor *buses have not even yet conquered the favour of 
the Romans, who complain that they cost more, that one 
cannot smoke, and that it is impossible to get down between 
stops! The service has in fact now improved very greatly, 
and no one who has the misfortune to be obliged to use the 
tram service for the outlying parts of the city can possibly 
wish for their return. Unfortunately, as far as the noise is 
concerned, the reform has not brought with it any very great 
relief, owing to the incessant hooting of the motor ’bus drivers 
and their rivals the taximen. 

There is at last a movement afoot for a brighter Rome, due 
largely to the initiative of Count R. Gallenga Stuart, K.B.E., 
whose Scottish business sense, combined with his Latin 
geniality, have marked him out as an ideal President for the 
‘** Comitato delle Gare e delle Feste.”” This committee has 
already arranged an automobile meeting with prizes, races 
and balls at the end of the month, and is busy elaborating 
a varied programme which should do much to lure the shy 
tourist back to Rome. Especially interesting will be the open- 
air performance next June of classical plays on the Palatine. 
Much is also being done to-add to the gaiety of the population, 
especially of the many who can claim to be “ journalists,” 
** writers,” ‘* artists,” or ‘** diplomats,’ by the foundation of 
the ‘* Circolo della Stampa Estera.’”” The business quarters 
of the Foreign Press Association, near the Post Office, were 
obviously unsuitable for any purposes except work, and the 
need was felt of some kind of club which would bring jour- 
nalists of different countries closer together and enable the 
Association to entertain its guests in its own home. By the 
generosity of the Governatorato of the City a series of rooms 
just off the Corso Umberto was given to the Association free 
of rent. The example of the Governor was followed by other 
benefactors, both individuals and commercial companies, with 
gifts of money or in kind such as marble from Carrara, Murano 
glass for illumination, and Sicilian woof for the walls. The 
** Cireolo,’”’ which was opened last June, has now ever three 
hundred members ; it has organized several dances, lectures 
and receptions, and entertained many distinguished guests, 
includmg Signor Mussolini, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, M. Albert 
Thomas, Dr. Schober and Mr. John W. Garrett, the new 
American Ambassador. Mr. G. K. Chesterton made a lively 
speech largely at the expense of the Club’s somewhat futurist 
decoration, and left behind him on the visitors’ book an amus- 
ing pencil sketch of himself, ‘* Last in Rome.” 

Perhaps the most interesting event of the theatrical season 
has been the performance at the Argentina Theatre of Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone, somewhat quaintly described as coming to 
Rome after ** clamorous successes in Berlin and Paris.” The 
play proved to be neither the original Volpone nor a transla- 
tion of the adaptations lately produced in Germany and 
France, but a completely new and perhaps still freer version 
by Alessandro de Stefani. There was still enough left of Ben 
Jonson, however, to enable the critics to note with approval 
how much the English Elizabethan dramatist owed to the 
Italian writers of the cinquecento.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your RomME CorRRESPONDENT. 


—— 


The Mountain 


Though it was noonday, and high summer, 

With tolerant warmth roaming through the town, 
Our hands, in touching, touched a ghost. 

Quickly we looked, to see if each had heard, 
Above the indolent passing of the crowd, 

That faint bell, ringing in the pass 

Over the cloud and snowy precipice. 


Both heard it ; both saw the mountain, 
Distant, and calm, and terrible as death. 
We heard the music of the cataract 

That tumbled in the ravine, mumbling 
Through its white beard, blind and mad. 
We saw the fatal ridge, the trickling 

Stain of crimson creeping to the flowers 
That dropped their perfume on the upturned face. 
And the impassive silence of the pines, 
The cold sentinels against the sky, 
Enfolded us below the crucl peak, 
Denying the madness of the falling water, 
Denying the broken body fallen on flowers. 


Oh, we shall haunt for ever that mountain place. 

That poisonous loveliness has frozen forever 

Summer and city pleasure out of our hearts. 
RicuarD Cuurcn, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,’ FEBRUARY 27TH, 1830. 
Gaut’s LAwrige Topp. 

Oh that all real autobiographies were like this piece of admirable 
fiction ! would that they were even as true—wo might then forgive 
them for not keing a thousandth part so cntertaining. We will 
fearlessly say, that Mr. Galt’s various works, and his last in par- 
ticular, have impressed us with so high an opinion of his genius, 
that it would be with hesitation that we placed any other living 
poet or fiction-writer above him. Sir Walter Scott has the suffrage 
of all the world, and justly ; for he has exercised his genius in more 
popular walks, and perhaps enjoys wider sympathies and more 
enlarged tastes; but we question whether he even possesses the 
spring and soul of poetical creation in an oqual degree with Galt,— 
we mean the power of identifying himself with, and losing himself 
in, his own creatures, the characters, fruit of his brain. Neither 
does the great Sir Walter exceed him in that other main-spring and 
right law of the fictionist, that curious faculty of observation which 
leads him to pick up all the external indications of mind, character, 
and disposition ; nor in that felicitous memory which so carefully 
records the traits of his observation, that when they are wanted, 
they are never otherwise than forthcoming. One other advantage 
Galt possesses over Scott,—it is, that all his materials are drawn 
fram the living fountain of the present age. Scott’s imagination 
has brooded and generated over the remains of antiquity ; his 
genius kindled over fusty parchment—a worm-eaten ballad inspired 
him: but it is very different with Galt—we see in him no traces 
of any other reading than that of the Bible ; his book is the world, 
and not a very elevated portion of it. But the corner of an obscure 
village is a miniature of the great cities of the earth, and all nature 
is even to be found in a borough-town. 


GOVERNMENT Economy. 

From the declaration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
appears that the utmost reduction of expenditure we can look for 
is a million of pounds. The right honourable gentleman makes a 
mighty mystery about the taxes to be taken off ; but in truth, unless 
in the hope that the reduction of the tax will not lead to a reduction 
of revenue, he cannot take off any tax. Tho million which he 
proposes to save will not cover the deficiency of the past year. 
Here then we are, in the sixteenth year of peace, with an expenditure, 
allowing for the difference of the value of money, equal or very nearly 
equal to our expenditure during the hottest portion of the late war. 
The average expenditure from 1804 to 1813 inclusive, fell short of 
seventy millions; converted into the paper of those days, the 
expenditure of 1830 will not fall short of sixty-five millions. And 
there is no remedy! Mr. Goulburn does not say, ‘‘I have taken 
off a million this year, I will take off another million next year ; 
your burdens shall be gradually diminished.” He says, “1 have 
taken off all that can be taken off from henceforth and for ever.” 
Now this leads to a serious question. It is not.can we go on for 
one year longer, but can we go indefinitely as we are doing? The 
peace we now enjoy, is the longest we have enjoyed since Walpole’s 
time ; how much of it is gone? One half ? two thirds ? Suppose 
war to come, it matters not when—in a dozen years, or in twenty 
years—what must ensue? We must borrow not only for the 
current expenses of the war, but for the outfit. In 1814, 1815, and 
1816, our loans and Exchequer bills amounted to one hundred and 
forty millions. If we begin the next war on the same scale that we 
left off the last, we shall have an addition of four millions and a 
quarter to the dividends at once; and if we carry on as we begin, 
wo must add at least twenty millions a year to our expenditure. 
We should like to know how those who say we cannot abate above 
one million from our present expenditure mean to proceed in such a 
case. The revenue is falling off; it has been falling off for some 
yeus. In case of a war, it must fall off still more rapidly. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


M. BriAND AND THE SENATE. 

M. Briand’s reported intention to ask that, in order to avoid 
appealing to the Senate, President Hoover should issue a 
presidential proclamation agreeing that the United States 
will consult other powers in case of an apparent violation of 
the Kellogg Pact has been received coldly here. Several 
pbservers point out that M. Briand’s renorted proposal once 
more illustrates how little the American system of Government 
js understood abroad. It is clear that if any agreement to 
implement the Kellogg Pact in any way, even if only by an 
agreement for consultation, is to be obtained it must go 
through the Senate in the constitutional way. It would be 
valueless if it did not. Moreover, it has yet to be proved 
that the Senate would not go so far as to agree to an arrange- 
ment for consultation. The idea indeed has notable support 
in the Senate, as for instance from Senator T. J: Walsh of 
Montana, who, in Senator J. Robinson's absence, is leader 
of the Democratic Party in the Senate. The opposition to 
implementing the Pact further is strong and would appear 
to be decisive, but an agreement for consultation, without 
any legal or moral implications in respect of subsequent 
action, has at least a chance of success if sufficient moral 
leadership can be found here to put it to the test. 


* * * % 
THE CONFERENCE. 

Official Washington is not pessimistic over the outlook for 
the Naval Conference. It is believed that there will be an 
agreement, with a net result that will be a saving to tax- 
payers. More was hoped for, but it is felt in administrative 
circles that, assuming that a holiday can be declared in the 
construction of battleships and that some limitation can be 
placed upon the building of cruisers and a declaration secured 
which will assure the absence of competitive naval building 
during the next five years, such a result will represent sub- 
stantial progress. Even five years of stabilized naval building 
will afford just that much time within which the significance 
of the Kellogg Pact can become further crystallized in Govern- 
ment policies and all its implications become further realized 
by world opinion. As a prominent official in Washington 
expresses it, “‘ We will have just that much more time within 
which to decide whether we shall remain civilized or not.” 


* % * * 
THE BacmMes Laws. 

The Baumes Laws, whereby four successive convictions 
for felony in New York State automatically condemn the 
offender to imprisonment for life, are once more the subject 
of controversy. This arose anew after a life sentence im- 
posed upon a young woman, whose fourth conviction it 
was, found guilty of shoplifting. Punishment so manifestly 
out of proportion to the crime has naturally evoked a public 
protest, in which, oddly enough, both the prosecuting Attorney 
and the Judge who imposed the sentence joined vehemently. 
The Judge pointed out that the law as it stands left him no 
discretion, and, while he considered the sentence an injustice, 
he was compelled to impose it. An appeal has. been made to 
Governor Roosevelt to exercise his executive clemency 
and modify the sentence, which he is disposed to do. The 
Baumes Laws, however, were deliberately made inflexible 
by the Legislature, and for a Governor to exercise clemency 
in respect of offenders convicted under them would appear to 
be a direct violation of the general principle. It would appear 
to be for the Legislature to say whether the principle is or is 
not to stand, and, if not, to modify the laws accordingly. 
While there seems to be little likelihood that the laws will 
be repealed altogether, there does seem to be a strong proba- 
bility that the Legislature will be forced to modify them so 
that the life sentence will apply in future only to a succession 
of major crimes. 

* * * * 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN Russia. 
Vigorous protests continue to be made here at the reported 
religious persecutions in Russia. An influential committee 


has petitioned the President to make it clear that the establish- 
ment of religious liberty in Russia would in any event be an 


absolute condition preceding any consideration of official 
recognition of Russia by the United States. While such an 
extreme attempt to interfere in the domestic policies of 
another country is not supported by practical statesmen, 
undoubtedly the feeling aroused by reported persecutions will 
make a return to normal diplomatic relations more difficult. 
Meanwhile, business between America and Russia continues to 
grow, and commercial intercourse has not been seriously 
disturbed by the reports. Senator Borah, the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, has intervened 
to obtain a direct statement from the Soviet authorities in 
respect of the reported arrest and condemnation of Jewish 
leaders. Thus, while the highest authority on foreign affairs 
in the Senate and leading American business men are 
unofficially, but no less practically, recognizing Russia, the 
American Government maintains its refusal to do so. In 
this the Government has overwhelming public support. 
At the same time it is clear.that the American people would 
protest just as vigorously against armed intervention in 
Russia as it does now against certain Soviet policies. Further- 
more, no one here is prepared to believe that armed inter- 
vention is seriously contemplated in any _ responsible 
Governmental circles anywhere. 


x * % * 


€onGRESS AND THE DruG TRAFrIC. 

An object lesson in international interdependence has 
been afforded to Congress, recently, in connexion with its efforts 
to stamp out the illicit traflic in narcotic drugs. Control 
of manufacture of drugs within the United States has been 
established with some measure of effectiveness but the illicit 
traffic, with all the evils attendant upon it, continues to 
grow. It has grown, indeed, to an alarming extent and 
gradually it has become clear that, acting alone, the United 
States is powerless to stamp it out. Effective action is 
possible, it is recognized now, only by co-operation with 
other countries. Consequently, Congress has adopted a 
resolution embodying a plan whereby the manufacture of 
narcotics would be controlled by an advisory committee of 
the League of Nations. The plan involves limitation of the 
total annual world production of narcotics, the rationing of 
production, on an equitable basis, between the various 
countries of manufacture, and regulated distribution between 
the nations according to their medicinal and scientific needs. 
Limitation of manufacture in this way seems to be quite 
practicable, provided a sufficient measure of international 
agreement can be obtained, since Jarge capital investments 
are required for factories in which drugs can be manufactured 
and the risks of violating the law would be too great to be 
tempting to responsible investors. It is notable that the 
proposal for international action through the League, strangely 
enough, has support from people who, ordinarily, are vociferous 
in opposition to American * entanglement ” with the League. 

% * * * 
Cuicaco. 

The bankruptcy of the city’s finances is not deterring 
Chicago from going ahead with preparations for its World’s 
Fair, although New York, influenced by the failure of 
expositions in other cities, has decided to postpone indefinitely 
similar plans. The organizers of the Chicago World’s Fair 
announce that they will seek no appropriations from any 
legislative authority, city, county, State or Federal, because 
to do so means opening the door to politics and politics are 
to have no place at the World’s Fair. The immense wealth 
of private citizens of Chicago is in striking contrast to the 
present condition of the city treasury and there is not likely 
to be any shortage of funds for the World’s Fair. Indeed, 
the project has now become one of much more than ordinary 
significance for the citizens of Chicago. In it they see a 
means for giving the world visible proof that the unenviable 
reputation earned for the city by local politicians and gangsters 
does it a grave injustice by giving a highly coloured picture 
which completely omits the normal and splendid achieve- 
ments of which Chicago is proud. 


New York, Wednesday, February 26th. Ivy Ler. 
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The League of Nations 


A Study in Co-operation 


T nE Bank of International Settlements has been described as 


a “financial League of Nations.” There is, it is true, no 
official connexion ketween the Bank and the League. The 
parallel, nevertheless, is closer than might at first appear, for 
the circumstances in which the Bank was suggested are not 
unlike those which gave their opportunity to the statesmen 
who founded the League of Nations. 

Both the Bank and the.League, in the first place, are 
instruments with a double purpose. The League was first 
founded partly with the object, which remains the sole 
object in the eyes of some Powers, of maintaining the arrange- 
ments made under the Peace Treaties. But it was intended 
by those who saw further into the future as the instrument 
of collaboration between nations for purposes too big to be 
attained by each nation working separately, and for the 
avoidance of such disputes as have in the past led to war. 
The Bank also has two purposes. It is to serve, in the first 
place, as an agent for the transfer and mobilization of the 
sums paid by Germany in reparations, and by other countries 
on account of their external debts, without disturbing unduly 
the money markets of the world. It appears, however, from the 
hopes expressed in the Experts’ Report, that they had a very 
much wider purpose in mind, namely, to secure co-operation 
in the monetary policy of Central Banks, both by means of 
economies in use of gold, and by assistance in carrying out 
their credit policies. 

In the second place, the formation of the Bank, as of the 
League, was preceded by a situation in which the Central 
Banks had been forced to co-operate for the solution of urgent 
problems. The first public action in this field after the War 
was that of the Bank of England in allowing Austria to 
anticipate the loan which was made to her under the 
auspiecs of the League of Nations. This service was 
repeated for various countries first by a group of Central 
Banks in the more powerful countries, and later by 
almost all countries which were on the gold standard. It is 
interesting to note that this first co-operation arose under the 
auspices of the League, thus providing one more instance of 
the indirect benefit which the League confers by helping to 
create the machinery of international co-operation. 

This co-operation was continued in the hope of being able to 
co-ordinate the monetary policy of the various banks, but 
the various agreements have been too vague to secure what 
was desired, and evasion has been frequent. The recent 
withdrawals of gold by the Bank of France and the Reichsbank 
from the Bank of England, for instance, did not technically 
contravene the understanding at which the bankers had 
arrived, but their effect was none the less certain. The gold 
situation has also become more serious, owing to there being 
to-day more countries than before the War on the gold 
standard, and to the tendency, even of countries which are 
only on a gold exchange standard, to accumulate gold reserves 
as a means of strengthening their position. The normal pre- 
War flow of gold into circulation has been disturbed both by 
this and by other circumstances, and co-operation has become 
more and more urgently necessary. 

This urgency provides the third parallel between the 
circumstances of the foundation of the League and that of 
the Bank. Just as in 1919 the international situation was 
felt to require special machinery for its administration, so 
the occasion of the ** commercialization ”’ of reparations and 
the stringency in the gold situation were together found to 
require a special instrument if the crises of the next few 
years were to be forestalled and efficiently dealt with. The 
advantages of a bank over ordinary financial diplomacy for 
this purpose are admirably summarized by Mr. Paul Einzig 
in his book, The Bank for International Settlements*, which 
gives as good a review of the situation as it is possible to 
procure at the moment. They are worth quoting in full, 
and it is interesting to notice how closely they correspond 
to the advantages of using the League of Nations machinery 





*The Bank for International Settlements. 


(Macmiilan.- 7s. 6d.) 


By Paul Einzig. 


over ordinary diplomacy for the solution of the problems 
of international administration. The list is as follows :— 

(1) It places co-operation on a systematic basis. 

(2) It provides a central administrative organization. . . 

(3) It facilitates personal intercourse of central bankers. 

(4) It will help to establish discipline among central banks. , ; 
To accept the ruling of the Bank is less humiliating than to 
submit to the decision of individual Central Banks or groups of 
Central Banks. 

(5) It will render the movement more efficient. Much waste 
of time in the arrangement of credits, &c., can be avoided. 

(6) It may result in the restriction of the scramble for gold. 

(7) It will tend to increase the number of countries on a gold 
basis. Being excluded from participating in the share capital of 
the Bank will be a stigma of inferiority, and for this reason ev ery 
Central Bank will be anxious to qualify for admission. 

(8) It will facilitate the exchange of statistical and other 
information. 

Save for No. 6, every advantage here cited can be cxactly 
matched by the advantages conferred by the League, and 
even No. 6 has its parallels. 

One further advantage may be added, in which also the 
parallel with the League is very close. The principles of 
central banking have recently been the subject of much 
study (cf. Central Banks, by C. H. Kisch, C.B., and W. A, 
Elkin. [Revised edition.] Macmillan, 18s.), and the dis- 
turbance which was occasioned to orthodox banking practice 
by the War has been followed by a very strong reaction 
towards orthodoxy, as represented by the traditional practice 
of the Bank of England, on the part not only of those nations 
whose monetary policy was previously determined on those 
lines, but also of nations which had formerly suffered frem 
the evils of a badly managed currency. The establishment 
of a powerful institution whose function it is to eliminate 
irregularity cannot but tend to the improvement of inter- 
national morality in this matter, even independently of its 
direct action. Just as the existence of the Opium Com- 
mission at Geneva has stimulated the independent zeal of 
Governments, so the Bank may be expected to stimulate the 
vigilance of Central Banks, and thus encourage this move- 
ment, upon which the economic health of the nations ulti- 
mately depends. 

Into the possible dangers of the Bank, both i in the political 
and financial sphere, we have not space to enter here. They 
are fully dealt with by Mr. Einzig in his book referred to 
above. The specific danger to London, which has been 
much emphasized in some quarters, was dealt with by Sir 
Josiah Stamp in his letter to the Times of November 9th 
last. It is sufficient to quote two statements :— 

““Tf the civilized world could not during the next decade find 
a way of securing the stablo purchasing power of gold, and if gold 
continued to rise in value on the scale of the last few years, Great 
Britain stood to suffer more than the other chief economic powers. 

“The problem of stabilizing the value of gold in its effect on 
prices was international. No one European country could do this 
by itself. 

If these statements are true, Great Britain’s reasons for 
supporting the Bank are obvious, and it would be diflicult 
to show that they are not true. 

Finally, the suggestion of the Bank by the Experts Com- 
mittee is one of the most interesting instances of the methods 
introduced by the League. Mr. Alfred Zimmern recently in 
the Political Quarterly described the functioning of com- 
mittees of experts under pressure of public opinion as one of 
the great political inventions of the age. Under these con- 
ditions they are able, according to him, to lay aside pro- 
fessional jealousies and achieve results which they could 
never achieve under normal conditions. From this point ‘of 
view the conditions of Paris were just right. Public interest 
had been sufficiently aroused to demand urgently some 
decisive action. And the experts in question, usually 
conservative a body of men as could be found, arrived of 
their own accord at an invention at which any radical might 
have hesitated. Nor could any radical have brought it to 
acceptance. ‘“ The weight of expert agreement,” another of 


Mr. Zimmern’s phrases, secured its acceptance where political 
agitation must have failed. This is the very method of Geneva, 
and the Bank itself provides for its continuance in the financial 
sphere. 


The omen at least is a good one. A. M. W. 
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Yue SPANISH PEASANT. 

I have been seeing something of country life in Spain ; and 
the abrupt contrasts between rich lands and poor lands ; fields 
pearing sugar cane, the loveliest orchards of oranges, lemons, 
mandarins and vineyards prolific of the best raisins, almonds 
flowering above an undergrowth of field peas—all this and 
more cheek by jowl with slopes that give the barest living to 
herds of goats tended by a bare-footed child. But whether 
Jauds were rich or poor, the relative poverty of the country 
folk compared with his own must strike every English traveller. 
And a great number are as ill-housed as they are ill-fed. When 
Thoreau wrote : ‘‘ Never met I a man engaged in-the so simple 
operation of building his own house” he confessed that he 
was no Borrow or traveller in Spain. Very many peasants 
build their own houses -(and build them at least as badly as 
Thoreau built his). The one-roomed house with no chimney 
and only one very tiny unglazed window is common; and 
the weekly income of the household would often be much 
over-assessed at 10s. A “penny,” for which every other 
child begs by its English name, is a symbol of the inordinate 
wealth of visitors from other countries ! 


% * * * 

The difference of latitude of course falsifies any argument 
drawn from one country to the other. Though you have no 
money and scarcely a house. can you be said to be poor if you 
may sit in the sun and suck an orange? Is a toddler ill- 
clothed, if it is browned from the naked toes to the naked 
middle and beyond by months of genial sunshine ? However 
such things may be, the poverty is abject if we make money 
the symbol; and this want of money involves an almost 
ludicrous poverty of material. That simple carriage, the 
wheelbarrow, is scarcely known. Even the municipal servant 
who cleans out the suburban gutters carries off the mud and 
leaves in a straw basket. Donkeys’ and mules’ panniers are 
commoner than carts, and the carts chiefly consist of a few 
flat boards on wheels with rough stakes for the sides. 


* * x * 
TRAPPED Birps. 

It is, perhaps, no wonder that people so poor should kill 
even the smallest birds for food. Though Spain is, in parts, 
the richest country in Europe for many bigger birds, I have 
just spent some weeks in a district where it was an event to 
see any bird of any sort ; and where, by chance, a few would 
collect there was gathered a company of men or small boys 
armed with simple nets and decoy birds in very small cages. 
Not all are caught for food. Even the poorest delight in the 
possession of caged birds, and no one so much as suggests that 
a bird needs space to stretch its wings and move its members. 
The worst sufferers are not small birds, but that unexpected 
favourite, the French partridge. I came upon one roadside 
inn where two of these birds were prisoned in cages hung up 
on either side of the chief door, and the birds had learned the 
qucerest movements, especially of head and neck, so as to 
suit their exercise to the size of the narrow bars. It does not 
seem to occur to anyone that cruelty exists in such matters 
or in any others relating to birds or beasts. 


* * x * 


One example of the sharp contrast between races in such 
things must have appealed to all who were present. A little 
crowd was on the seashore watching the fishermen drawing 
in their nets, all silvered with shoals of whitebait and sardines. 
In the net was also entangled a guillemot. When the fisher- 
man took it out and prepared in the grimmest manner, and 
with obvious enjoyment, to kill it, every native crowded to 
see the thing done and every visitor simultaneously turned 
away, most of them leaving the scene at once. It is, I think, 
true to say that few.people are more universally kind than the 
Spanish to their children or more callous and therefore cruel 
towards lesser animals. Ilow such contrasts come to be I do 
hot know. Kindness to animals is not a mark only of an 
advanced Anglo-Saxon civilization. It has been a religion 
among very primitive people in the Kast from the dawn of 
history. In France and Italy appreciation of birds has much 
increased of late years, thanks wholly to what we call an ad hoc 
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education. The knowledge of the economic value of birds 
has led insensibly to a sympathetic regard for their welfare. 
The movement which is world-wide must soon spread to 
Spain. For myself, I have thought that such work is most 
suitable to a sub-section of the League of Nations. After all, the 
most useful of birds and some of the most melodious take no 
heed of either natural or national boundaries. Protection 
must therefore be international, and one of the favourite 
routes is through Portugal and Spain. 


* * * * 


Norro.k Birps. 

If any naturalist desires quaint and suggestive reading 
about birds he should read the humble, but rich, little pamphlet 
of the Wild Birds’ Protection Society of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society (issued from 31 Surrey Street, 
Norwich). It is really amazing how rapidly wise protection 
increases a species. On that quaint spit of land called 
Blakeney Point, presided over by Mr. Pinchen, most active 
and learned of watchers, no fewer than one thousand pairs 
of Sandwich terns—at the very lowest estimate—nested and 
brought off their young. But what a county Norfolk is! 
Snow-buntings were seen in flocks of many hundred along the 
coast. Brent geese descended on the flats and creeks in such 
numbers, perhaps as many as a thousand, that they devoured 
every blade of widgeon grass or zostera ; and this particular 
example suggests how easy it should be to attract birds by 
encouraging the right food plant. Certainly woodcock can 
be so attracted, and other game birds can be fed by local 
vegetation more effectively than by scattered grain. 


a * * * 


A MEpIratTEeD Zoo. 

The supreme fitness of Whipsnade—the new country 
branch of the Regent’s Park Zoo—is so sharp a contrast, 
with its hill and woods, to the narrow, flat fields of 
Summertown that one is chary of welcoming the idea of the 
proposed Oxford Zoo. It is only pleasant to see animals in 
‘aptivity when their iron bars do not make a cage; when 
they are given the sense and offer the appearance of enjoying 
a modicum of liberty, or at least of movement. Room to kick 
their heels in a plausible ground is an essential. The new 
zoo is as far removed from the old zoo as the house from the 
wigwam. The travelling zoo, and the small local zoo are 
things of the past, or most of us think they ought to be. For 
myself, I cannot but hope that the thoughtful little scheme 
for town-planning to the crowded north of Oxford will not 
be interrupted by cages of any sort. Trees are proper to 
town and country planning. Animals are not. 


« * * * 


WINTER-CLEANING. 

The habit that housewives call spring-cleaning is being 
gencrally adopted by fruit-gardeners, but they anticipate 
the date. Winter-cleaning becomes one of the most important 
and highly advertised functions of the year. I have seen an 
orchard where every tree looked as if the most efficient of 
housemaids had been polishing every branch, and the trunk 
gleamed like the stands of an old-fashioned fourposter bed- 
stead. The furniture polish in this case was a caustic wash 
which had fairly burnt off every live excrescence from 
what is called winter-green to moths’ eggs. These caustic 
washes still have their use on rare occasions; but their 
place has been more or less monopolized by new sub- 
stitutes, known as tar-distillates. Of these a new and 
jmproved variety has lately been perfected at East Malling 
and is said to be the death of the few enemies that evaded 
the older washes. However this may be, every orchard 
grower would be wise to give his trees a good dose of tar- 
distillates, sprayed within the next week or so, The evidence 
of the East Malling Research station and of individual growers 
is unanimously in favour of the treatment; and since one 
orchard may infect another it is almost a public duty. It 
adds also to the pleasure in the orchard to see the trees looking 
spick and span and free from the maladies that they are all 
heir to, when grown in mass. W. Beaca THomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE UNITED EMPIRE PARTY Church ; (4) Trying to get rid since 1927 of our best pro-consul, 
—_ ‘ Lord Lloyd, in Egypt; (5) Increase of widows’ pensions ; 
Sadaherseermnces ge ersten aaa (6) Failure to represent England’s financial position at the 
Srr,—I think it was John Jorrocks who said that the best 


way to keep a pack of hounds together was ‘“‘ to kill off the 
slow uns, and knock the fast uns on the ’ead.”’ 

This theory is exemplified by the Protectionist Press 
publishing everything that they think will promulgate their 
cause ; and by suppressing all contradiction of the farrago of 
rubbish and gross misrepresentation which they daily present 
to their readers. They hope, thereby, to convey the 
impression that their assertions—they are nothing more— 
are unanswerable, because unanswered. 

The Spectator a few weeks back stated—if I remember 
rightly—that the ‘* Press’ of to-day had a higher standard 
of the conception of its duty to the public than at any period 
in its existence. This, at all events, though I forget the 
exact phrasing, was the trend of the eulogy. 

Can the Spectator see any ethical difference between 
publishing a statement which is untrue ; and then suppressing 
the reply which disproves it, and ordinary common cheating ? 
What moral difference obtains between falsifying the books 
of your employer, and falsifying the information purveyed 
to the public ? 

If the Spectator sees any distinction between the two, I 
fear I cannot agree. 

Let me give an example. The ‘“ Safeguarding duties ” 
are declared to be an outstanding success. Are they ? 
Silk is mentioned as an illustration. Not only has the 
unfortunate consumer to pay anything up to 50 per cent. 
more than he need have paid, for some of the products (silk 
and rayon) of this industry, but he has also to bear the cost 
as a taxpayer of the growing unemployment in the trade, 
owing to this ridiculous impost. , 

With the decrease in imports so ardently desired by 
Protectionists, our entrepot (re-export) trade in the silk 
industry has fallen from (1924) £4,005,875 to £1,417,568 
(1928). While the latest figures of the export trade of 
British Silk manufacturers, £814,354 (for the first six months 
of 1929) indicate that there is likely to be a decline from the 
last Free Trade full year (1924) total of £1,898,086! 
Unemployment has increased from 4 per cent. to 11.2 per cent. 
Nor has the capital value of this sheltered industry—and at 
least two others—been “ protected”? from a disastrous 
shrinkage. Here are the figures : 


Value in August, 
Issues, 1928. y 


Art silk companies £8,269,250 £3,339,583 
Film companies 1,676,463 661,314 
Gramophones 3,465,000 1,431,547 

£13,410,713 £5,322,444 


A drop of 60 per cent. !! 

Lord Rothermere’s papers aver that the foreigner pays 
the tax. Does he? I had occasion to buy a petrol lighter 
the other day, and tendered the price I had paid for my 
old one—-a shilling. The shopman told me that they were 
Is. 3d. now. I asked him why? He replied, “‘ There’s a duty 
on them—that’s why the price has been raised.” 

Who pays the duty, the foreigner or the consumer ? 

I use a certain kind of wrapping or lining paper for some 
work Ido. For this I paid 43d. a roll. I was asked 53d. for 
it, after the paper duty was passed. 

Who pays the duty, the foreigner or the consumer ? 

Messrs. Woolworths’ Stores in this town had recently this 
placard displayed in their window: ‘“‘ Pistol gas lighters 6d. 
Duty 6d. Extra.” 

Who pays the duty, the foreigner or the consumer ? 

What is Lord Rothermere’s reply ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epcar H. S. Barnes-AustIN. 

26 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


Sirn,—I have in despair joined the Beaverbrook Party, 
because I am a Conservative and Mr. Baldwin is not. Here 
are my reasons: (1) Home Rule for ladia without consulting 
colleagues ; (2) Votes for flappers regardless of safeguards 
and responsible qualifications ; (3) Two Prayer Books for one 


Hague Conference ; (7) Hesitating between Free Trade and 
Protection after declaring that ‘“‘in my opinion Protection 
is the sole cure for present unemployment.” After this, are 
the Conservatives honest or in earnest ? What are they? 
Where are they? Who are they? In despair I, who abhor 
the Beaverbrook-Rothermere Press and never see one line of 
it, have joined the new party. Human nature will out !— 
I am, Sir, &ce., A. H. T. Ciarke, 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—Let it be said at once that this is not criticism of what 
Lord Beaverbrook calls “‘ the ultimate ideal” of “ complete 
and unrestricted Free Trade within the Empire.” It only 
deals with the first of his proposed Steps to Parnassus—the 
proposal to make a tariff unit of Great Britain and the Crown 
Colonies. 

1. Has it occurred to Lord Beaverbrook that the total 
European population of all the territories, excluding Great 
Britain, the Dominions, and India, which make up the British 
Empire does not exceed that of a medium-sized English town? 
The market for high-class manufactured goods is therefore 
negligible. 

There is a limited market for the heavy industries (steel, 
concrete, &¢.) for public works—of which more later. Aad 
there is a large market—but not an unlimited market—for 
the class of goods that used to be known as “ Brummagem,” 
for tinned comestibles, for the simpler and cheaper household 
and agricultural implements, for cheap cotton fabrics, cheap 
musical instruments—in fact, for almost any kind of cheap 
manufactured article. The chief test is cheapness. ~ 

In this market we are fighting a losing battle with the 
products of cheap labour wherever they are made. The pro- 
posal is to rectify the situation in the interest of British in- 
dustry by imposing from Downing Street in all the Crown 
Colonies a tariff directed against all foreign goods in order to 
bring the price up to one at which British manufactures can 
successfully secure the market. We will say nothing about 
the injustice to the unhappy native consumer because that 
partakes of the well-known Liberal indulgence in shibboleths 
which the New Gospel from Shoe Lane is designed to sweep 
away. Nor for the moment will we consider the effect of this 
tariff on the merchants of the Colonies because merzhants 
nowadays do not stand high in the regard of Empire Crusaders. 
We will merely record the policy in order to proceed to 
Question 2. 

2. Has it occurred to Lord Beaverbrook that this identical 
policy—the imposition of taxes from England operative in 
her Colonies—is what led to the American rebellion and the 
loss of the United States? There is no suggestion of con- 
sulting the territories concerned. They constitute, in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s mind, our Colonial Empire. They belong to 
us to do with as we will. He says in the Times, ‘* Such legis- 
lation as would be needed for this purpose (imposing tariffs) 
would come within the province of the Imperial Parliament.” 
In other words, it would be dictated to the Colonies. These 
are dangerous doctrines. 

Is Lord Beaverbrook prepared to see the Colonists, as 
they almost certainly would, abrogating the tariff by taking 
mass possession of the customs houses, and if that should 
happen is he prepared to call in the Navy to force his tariff 
down their throats? I have, which perhaps he has not, some 
experience of the temper of British Colonists on the outposts 
and can recall—as no doubt others can recall—the seething 
discontent that nearly flamed into rebellion in the tiny colony 
of Fiji thirty years ago, for no stronger reason than that 
the Governor was an autocrat, and slighted and refused to 
listen to the local Chamber of Commerce on the question of 
continuing the Mail subsidy. Nothing but the grant of a new 
constitution and the recall of the officers principally concerned 
appeased the Colonists, who had turned to New Zealand for 
help and were planning to federate with that Dominion. 

What kind of reception Lord Beaverbrook expects for a 
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Downing Street imposed tariff, that will not only injure the 
white merchants but impoverish and unsettle the native 
communities, and, by setting up new wage standards, dis- 
organize all local industries, it would be interesting to know. 
I can promise him something volcanic. And I will predict 
confidently that if any Government is ever fool enough to 
adopt the policy in the form proposed it will shatter the 
Empire to fragments. 

3. There remains a third problem—the Dominions. Lord 
Beaverbrook thinks he has disposed of the difficulty by 
saying they ** would be invited to join the Free Trade Empire 
either unconditionally or under such limitations as each 
might think it wise to impose for itself.” In reality he has 
only glossed it over. What is to be the position of a Dominion 
like Australia, which maintains a protective tariff against the 
primary products of a neighbouring Crown Colony—e.g., the 
banana tax imposed in the interest of the Queensland banana- 
growers ? Is that Dominion to receive the privilege of Free 
Trade in the markets of that Colony? Alternatively, where 
a Dominion pursues a protectionist policy against units of 
the Empire, are those units to retaliate ? 

Lord Beaverbrook ought not to take refuge behind vague 
formulae like “‘ such limitations as each might think it wise 
to impose for itself.” The country is entitled to have a plain 
answer to the following question. Given that as a preliminary 
step Great Britain and the Crown Colonies are organized into 
a Free Trade Empire, is a Dominion which discriminates 
protectively against all or any part of that Empire to be 
nevertheless considered as a member of that Free Trade 
Empire, and so entitled to the privileges which it withholds 
from its fellow-members ; or is it to be held to have placed itself 
outside the Imperial Tariff wall and so to be debarred from free 
trade with its fellow units of the British Empire ? 

And conversely, where a foreign country desires to live on 
terms of complete Free Trade with Great Britain, is it to be 
admitted into the “ Free Trade Empire,” or is it to be com- 
pelled to change its policy and revert to tariffs by reason of 
being considered ‘‘a lesser breed without the law ” ?—Iam, 
Sir, &c., R. B. 


THE COVENANT AND THE PACT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sm,—Everyone must, I imagine, endorse your welcome 
given to various letters in the Times insisting that public 
opinion must express itself more clearly through the Press 
on the true purpose of the League. But in so far as the letters 
in question raised what seem to me, at least, to be groundless 
objections to the proposal so to amend the League Covenant 
as to bring it into harmony with the Kellogg Pact, I hope 
that you did not mean that the letters themselves necessarily 
represent the true purpose of the League accurately. 

This is an important question, and cannot be dealt with 
in a few lines. It is possible that the Spectator will give me the 
opportunity of discussing it at rather greater length. Meanwhile 
I only ask to be allowed to suggest that my friend, Mr. Philip 
Kerr, in sounding an alarm regarding the proposed amendment 
of the Covenant, has not necessarily said the last word on 
the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Witson Harris. 

Reform Club, S.W.1. 

[We suggest that Mr. Philip Kerr and others who have 
sounded the alarm are only anxious that the full implications 
of any attempted synthesis of Pact and Covenant shall 
be appreciated. As we have said, the present Naval Conference 
shows what happens as long as statesmen cling to the 
hypothesis of war—-and the notion of military “ sanctions ” 
induces or at least encourages that attitude of mind. We shall, 
of course, welcome a further exploration of the subject by 
Mr. Wilson Harris.—Ep. Spectator.] 


CHILDREN’S RENT ALLOWANCES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sm,—Mr. W. L. Hare’s letter in your issue of February 22nd 
launches a violent attack on children’s rent allowances. 
Mr. Hare “ takes his stand ” on a series of propositions which 
completely exclude any new building with the exception of 
“re-housing on the site where necessary,” and yet he must 
know that the worst feature of the housing problem to-day 
is the appalling overcrowding which exists throughout the 
country. I affirm without any hesitation that Mr. Hare’s 


proposals cannot possibly do anything to get the children 
out of the slums. The astonishing thing is that he utterly 
fails to perceive that the crux of the slum problem is the 
building of new houses to be let at rents which the slum- 
dweller can pay. 

I believe that the best way of providing these houses is 
by means of a children’s rent allowance, and I am much 
strengthened in this belief by the fact that the Committee of 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council, which 
was responsible for “‘ A Policy for the Slums ” and included 
thirty experienced persons representing all branches of 
housing, began their labours on the slum problem with a 
prejudice similar to Mr. Hare’s against children’s rent allow- 
ances. After intensive study of the matter for some months 
they unanimously signed the report recommending children’s 
rent allowances. 

So far as my experience goes, everybody I have met who 
has seriously studied the question as to what is the most 
economical way of getting the two million children out of 
the slums has come to the same conclusion—children’s rent 
allowances. The only exceptions I know are your two 
correspondents, Mr. Hare and Mr. Townroe, and they offer 
no alternative constructive policy. If we listen to them there 
is no hope for the children in the slums. 

Mr. Hare accuses me of ignoring the importance of town 
planning and of garden cities. I venture to say that I do 
nothing of the kind ; nobody would be more pleased to sec 
many garden cities in the making. But Mr. Hare knows as 
well as anybody what an uphill struggle Welwyn and Letch- 
worth are having ; to refuse to take any other action in the 
hope that the slum population of London may somehow 
be transferred to garden cities is to condemn that population 
to remain where they are indefinitely—I am, Sir, &c., 

20 Mount Street, Manchester. E. D. Srvon. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sitr,—Mr. Pollard’s letter in your issue of February 15th on 
* Reunion ” is a curious mixture of unproved dogmatic asser- 
tion and serious historical blunder. He vigorously attacks 
the South India Reunion Scheme on the main ground that it 
would seriously jeopardize the catholicity of our Church, and 
he proceeds to make dogmatic statements concerning the 
* anti-Protestant ” character of the Church of England, 
all of which prove that he is apparently unfamiliar with the 
origin and meaning of the word ‘“ Protestant” and also 
of its traditional use by Anglican Churchmen from the time 
of the Reformation. For from its origin at the Diet of 
Spires (1529) ‘“* Protestant” was not a negative but a 
positive ‘ protest” or “witness for” the Catholic position 
of the Early Church—that the Word of God is the final 
appeal in all matters of doctrine. 

It was this Catholic principle which our own English 
Reformers strenuously asserted so that Cranmer declared 
that “‘ the Holy Scriptures must be to us the rules and judges 
of all Christian doctrine,” and this principle was enunciated 
clearly in Article VI. It was this witness for, and return to, 
primitive Catholic Truth by our Reformers which justified 
Bishop Chr. Wordsworth in asserting that “the Church of 
England became Protestant at the Reformation that she 
might become more truly and purely Catholic.” Therefore, 
to oppose the terms “* Protestant ” and “ Catholic ”’ is quite 
unhistorical and altogether foreign to the aims and convictions 
of all the ‘*‘ Reformed ” whether Anglican or Continental. 
Dean Jackson in 1627—‘ one of the greatest minds our 
Church has nurtured” (Dr. Pusey)—declared: ‘ We Pro- 
testants of the Reformed churches ... are the most con- 
spicuous members of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church.” The 
Church of England is essentially Protestant just because 
she is truly and purely Catholic, and it is superfluous for 
her to state this fact in her formularies, although it does occur 
in-the Coronation service and her American daughter uses 
it as her official title. 

The construction which Mr. Pollard puts on the phraseology 
of our liturgy is certainly novel, but rather startling from the 
point of natural grammatical sense. Our prayer for “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men” prays for “ the good estate 
of the Catholic Church,” and proceeds to ask that those who 
comprise it which it defines as “ all who profess to call them- 
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selves Christians ” may be ‘led into the way of truth,” &e. 
There is no thought of any “ contrast ” between the Catholic 
Church and outsiders! Evidently Mr. Pollard has forgotten 
Canon 51 of 1603 which bids us pray for ‘“‘ the whole state of 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church—that is for all Christian people 
dispersed throughout the whole world,” and goes on to single 
out as part of this Catholic Church—the presbyterianly 
governed ** Church of Scotland.” 

With regard to the South Indian scheme: Mr. Pollard ignores 
the fact that its basis secures Episcopacy as the permanent 
policy for the future United Church, and also actually incor- 
porates the other three planks of the ‘“‘ Lambeth Quadrilateral.” 
It has also evidently escaped his notice that a parallel ‘ in- 
terim ’’ arrangement to that proposed for the next thirty 
years in the Scheme was actually carried out in the case of 
the revived Scots Episcopal Church in 1661 at the precise 
time when the language of the Preface to our Ordinal, which 
Mr. Pollard quotes, was altered. Although this ‘ Preface ” 
laid down that normally only an episcopally ordained clergy- 
man could minister in the Anglican Church, yet in the Scots 
branch, which Anglican bishops had just reconstituted, the 
existing Presbyterian ministers were allowed, without re- 
ordination, to minister the Sacraments even to their Episco- 
palian parishioners. The South Indian Scheme by contrast 
specially safeguards Anglican congregations, who may object 
to a non-episcopal minister celebrating the Lord’s Supper for 
them. 

But if this Scots expedient did not destroy the ‘‘ Catho. 
licity * of the Anglican Fellowship during the interim period 
succeeding 1662, it is difficult to see why the more carefully 
guarded South Indian Scheme should do so. Mr. Pollard is 
apparently unaware that these Proposals have received the 
special blessing and encouragement of Archbishop Germanos, 
the Orthodox Patriarch of Western Europe (see Article, 
** Review of the Churches,” January, 1930). 

It would be rather difficult for Mr. Pollard to prove his 
assertion that the orthodox ** Protestant Churches,” who, like 
those in the South India Scheme, accept the Catholic Creeds 
as set forth in “the Lambeth Quadrilateral,” ‘‘ reject: much 
that is genuinely Catholic,” since by the rule of the early Church 
Councils, the acceptance of the Nicene Creed alone was a 
sufficient test of Catholicity (ef. First Council of Ephesus 431). 
His is a novel assertion out of harmony even with the view 
of the early Tractarians who admitted that the “‘ Churches 
of the Foreign Reformation” “‘ constituted a portion of the 
Catholic Church.” 

Mr. Pollard asks if the Chureh of England is to throw 
in her lot with the ‘ Protestant’ bodies. It would be 
more correct to ask when she had ever formally dissociated 
herself from the other Reformed Churches. Bishop Hall, 
a strong upholder of ** Episcopacy by divine right asserted,” 
declared, ** Blessed be God, there is no difference in any 
essential matter between the Church of England and her sisters 
of the Reformation. We accord in every point of doctrine 
without the least variation”; while Bishop Cosin, a 1662 
Reviser, affirmed that he always ‘“‘in his soul, mind and 
affection united and held communion with those Protestant 
and well-reformed Churches which held the Catholic Faith 
and worshipped the Trinity.” The South Indian Scheme is 
therefore directly in line with the historic attitude and senti- 
ment of the Reformed English Church towards non-episcopal 
communions.—I am, Sir, &c., C, SYDNEY CARTER. 

B.C.M. & T. Coilege, Clifton. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—In a letter which appeared in your issue of February 15th 
from the Anglican Chaplain at Istanbul, he gives an interesting 
account of his relations with the Orthodox Church and its 
friendliness to our own Anglican Communion ; but it might 
be a ttle unfortunate if they were left to find out from him 
our position and the teaching of our Prayer Book. He 
makes a good deal of play with the word ‘ Protestant ” 
and its absence from the book ; whereas surely the spirit of 
the word is in it everywhere, the spirit of protest against 
Roman dogmas and practices, which, as he points out, the 
castern Church herself repudiates. Then, referring to the 
‘** Prayer for all Conditions of Men,” he says :—‘t We first 
pray for the good estate of the Catholic Church,” and then 
(the italics are mine) by way of contrast go on to pray that 


ieemeed 


others “‘ who profess and call themselves Christians may be 
led into the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of 
spirit,” &ce. 

I have often heard the words ‘‘ who profess and call them- 
selves Christians” read in a tone of pity or contempt. or 
both ; but I have never till now seen the prayer written 
out in full as Mr. Pollard suggests. Have I been wrong in 
thinking that the prayer gives us a definition of the Catholic 
Church ‘all who profess and call themselves Christians *— 
the emphasis being on the word “all”? It is surely going 
beyond the meaning of the words to say that “here the 
English Chureh clearly differentiates between herself as 
genuinely Catholic, and others who have no elaim to that 
appellation.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. P. Brownaice, 

Lechlade, Glos. 


GERMAN EAST AFRICA AS BRITISH 
MANDATED TERRITORY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—On February 11th, Dr. Schnee, member of the Reichstag 
and ex-Governor of German East Africa, delivered a lecture 
to the Society of Foreign Affairs of the University of Berlin 
on German East Africa as British mandated territory. 

He stated that a gradual improvement in economic affairs 
had taken place after the severe setback of the first mandate 
years, and that the expulsion of the Germans and the con- 
fiscation of their private property had played an important 
part in this setback. The present trade of (German) East 
Africa is about one and two third times as great as in the 
last few years before the War, whilst during the last ten 
years under German rule trade had increased fivefold. Since 
the repeal, in June, 1925, of the law forbidding the immigra- 
tion of Germans a considerable number have returned and 
the white population is now roughly what it was before 
the War. 

Dr. Schnee went on to say that the state of the country 
as regards the prevalence of epidemics compared extremely 
unfavourably with its state under German rule in particular. 
Sleeping sickness, which the Germans had combated with 
the greatest success, had become far more widespread under 
the mandatory administration. It was in the interest of the 
natives, who in many districts were in serious danger of 
being exterminated, that effective measures towards the 
combating of sleeping sickness and other epidemics should 
be taken, and that pressure should be brought to bear upon 
the Council of the League of Nations, whose duty it was to 
look after the administration of the mandate, to see that the 
services of experienced German doctors and_ baeteriologists 
should be enlisted in order to make up for the deficiency in 
British medical personnel. 

The lecturer went on to discuss the British efforts to bring 
about a union between the mandated territory and_ the 
adjoining British colonies. He characterized the proposals 
of the Hilton Young Report, as well as those of the Wilson 
Report, as being in direct opposition to the mandate system. 
He said that the German Government had repeatedly declared 
in the Reichstag that it would most vigorously oppose any 
alteration in the mandate system. 

One of the last actions of the late Dr. Stresemann had 
been to protest before the Assembly of the Council of the 
League of Nations in Geneva in September, 1929, against 
a union of East African mandated territory with the neigh- 
bouring British colonies. Mr. Henderson had replied that 
the British Government would communicate any plans of 
this kind to the Mandate Commission and would wait for an 
expression as to its attitude before definitely carrying out any 
cuch measures. 

Dr. Schnee added that in face of the news at present being 
received from East Africa that the Governors concerned had 
reached an agreement on the question of unification of the 
fiscal system, the German Government must be made to take 
decisive steps to prevent measures which were so contra- 
dictory to the mandate system. 

In conclusion, the lecturer stressed the point that Germany 
must, for economic and other reasons, take an active part 
in the mandate system, and that she should therefore acquire 
colonial mandates.—I am, Sir, &e., 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN BERLIN. 

[We publish this letter so that our readers may learn what 
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one of the chief protagonists of a colonial expansion policy 
in Germany is saying. No doubt it will bring forth some 
rejoinders. German public opinion is by no means unanimous 
as to the desirability of Germany seeking to re-embark on 
colonial enterprises.—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Twenty Nine Years in India,” 
would dispose once for all of the “ die-hard” position by 
asserting: ‘ However much we may dislike the pledge of 
1917, it is impossible to go back on it now.” The “ die-hard ” 
might reply: “Is there a real moral obligation to redeem a 
pledge if fulfilment of it be proved by experience to involve 
those whom the pledge was intended to benefit in widespread 
calamity ?” 

The “ die-hard,” however, is by no means driven to put 
such a question. The pledge is contained in the Act of 1919 
and is quite definitely conditional. This is made clear by the 
terms both of the preamble, and of the section which makes 
provision for the appointment of a statutory commission to 
report on the working of the Act at the expiration of ten 
years. Thus, section 41 (2) requires the commission to 
report: ‘‘ As to whether, and to what extent, it is desirable 
to establish the principle of responsible government [in 
British India] or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing therein.” It is those, 
therefore, who persistently ignore the conditions which 
are part and parcel of the pledge, who are determined to 
go back on the pledge ; not those who, like the “ die-hards,” 
are content to abide by the provisions of the Act as it stands. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Mark HuNtTeER. 

12 Ashburn Gardens, S.W.7. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Reproduced below is the closing sentence of Gandhi's 
appeal to his English friends in the issue of January 23rd 
of his weekly, Young India. “ But whatever I do and 
whatever happens, my English friends will accept my word 
that whilst I am impatient to break the British bondage, 
I am no enemy of Britain.” And if your comments on Mr. 
Graham Pole’s letter were brought to his notice, I am sure 
he would readily exclaim, “‘ Yes, we want England’s friendship, 
and we think India, England and the whole world will be 
gainers by it.” 

But, of course, friendship can only be possible on the basis 
of freedom and equality—call it Dominion Status, independence 
or what you like. And friendship will not be possible while 
domination continues. But, you will say in the interests 
of India itself, this domination can’t be immediately ended. 
Why? Because immediate Dominion Status with responsible 
government on the Canadian model is an impossibility. 
(Vide Lord Sydenham.) The Princes will “never” agree 
to it, and the Mohammedans and the “ depressed classes ” 
will ** never’ submit to it. Now, is this all true ? 

You have yourself pointed out that the Princes are prepared 
to accept Dominion Status. Nay more, they are prepared 
to come to an arrangement with British India on a federal 
basis. And the depressed classes and the Mohammedans 
are not opposed to Dominion Status; they only want their 
rights and liberties safeguarded under it. And so also the 
other communities. ‘The point of disagreement is the kind 
of constitutional guarantees they are going to have. The 
question is surely not of this or that minority not being 
prepared to submit to the tyranny of a Brahmanical or 
Hindu majority, but with the help of proper constitutional 
guarantees and social toleration of inducing a feeling of 
security among them. 

We have our differences and a vast area to administer. 
That makes the kind of unity that prevails at Westminster 
diffeult for some time. But it does not make responsible 
government or patliamentary democracy impossible, much 
less unthinkable. Again, it makes a system of unitary 
government difficult, but not a federal system. And what 
a wide range of choice one has among federal constitutions, 
with U.S.A. and Switzerland on one side and the Canadian 
and German constitutions on the other. And if America, 
with her Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans, Poles, Russians, 
Italians, negroes and what not can work a federal responsible 





government ; if Switzerland with her French, German and 
Italian population, with no common language, can do it, 
why not India. Surely, in India our differences are not 
quite as great. 

But even if this were untrue, it would only mean that we 
would have to be content for some time with a rather loose 
federation of states. 

If Indian unity is not only non-existent but impossible, 
surely we are not going to be condemned to subjection for 
ever because we can’t achieve the impossible. Some con- 
stitutional machinery must and can be devised to suit Indian 
conditions. And that, too, without much delay in the 
interests of friendship and peace. 

Is it unfair to ask a sister-member of the British Common- 
wealth and the League of Nations to secure India against 
aggression while Indians are being trained for the work of 
officers of the higher rank, after the grant of Dominion 
Status? Other Dominions have received this help after the 
grant of Dominion Status. Egypt, not a member of the 
Empire, has been assisted in this manner. Besides, England 
has always claimed the best and highest of intentions. Well, 
is this too much to demand or expect, in face of these loud 
protestations of humanitarian intentions ? Why should then 
mmediate Dominion Status be impossible or impracticable ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., B. P. Sinua B.Se., (Econ.). 


YET ANOTHER OUTLOOK ON INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—It has constantly been pointed out and explained that 
India is made up of what is practically a collection of different 
nations like Europe, with equal variations in religion, customs, 
languages, ete., and yet, politicians, who neither know the 
country nor the language, wish to form a democratic govern- 
ment, on lines that are suitable to our ways in the West. 

One third of India is under Indian rulers, but it is in the two- 
thirds under British rule that trouble arises. Why should not 
the two-thirds of British India be divided up into Indian states, 
and in some cases, added to the already existing ones; and 
all the present trouble would probably cease? The Indian 
Princes may not rule according to our Western ideas, but 
what is more important, they understand their people, and 
these latter seem satisfied with their rulers. The loyalty of 
the Indian Princes has been tested and proved, and they re- 
main staunch to the British Crown. 

If India could be apportioned as suggested into States, this 
would surely simplify the greatest problem which now con- 
fronts the Empire in Dominion Status. With regard to the 
defence of India: were India to be given Dominion Status 
such as Canada, it would be quite incapable of maintaining 
a sufficiently competent force for its own protection, and the 
country would soon be lost by conquest. 

On the other hand, if India were made up of states as sug- 
gested above, British troops could still be maintained in these 
states for protective purposes as they are now in those that 
already exist.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. Poorer. 

Wimlsrre. 


AN APPEAL FOR CO-OPERATION AND 
SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 

Str,—In view of the formation of the Economie Council 
with the object of increasing production and promoting 
employment, may I be allowed to remind your readers that 
Industrial Sunday will be observed on April 27th, the Sunday 
before Labour Day? It was inaugurated eleven years ago 
out of the welter of transition following the War. It is an 
expression of the great truth that the chief aim and end of 
industry is service, and that all engaged therein have equal 
duties and responsibilities—according to their opportunities 
and capacity—to one another and to the society of which 
théy form a part. 

Two manifestos have been issued in support of the move- 
ment, the one signed by Labour and Trades Union leaders 
and the other by prominent employers and business men, 
asking that ** Trades Councils. Trades Unions, Employers’ 
Organizations and other similar bodies will come together 
on that day,” and appealing to all Churches and Brother- 
hoods to co-operate. I shall be happy to forward these 
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documents to any of your readers who care to ‘apply to me 
for them. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury writes: ‘The desire of 
employers and representatives of labour who have expressed 
themselves as supporters of the observance of Industrial 
Sunday is an indication of the spirit which ought to govern 
our industrial relations. They recognize fully the place of 
Christian principles, and the Church ought to show its sym- 
pathy and its desire to do all that it can to make the rule of 
Christian principles prevail.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. 7. 4%... 064aR, 
General Director, 
Industrial Christian Fellowship. 
Felloz ship House, 4 The Sanctuary, Wesiminster, DW. 2. 


WOES OF THE CAGED 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I do not intend to continue this correspondence, as 
I venture to think that I have made my arguments sufficiently 
clear and cogent ; Mr. Cather is, if he will forgive me saying 
so, one of those unreasoning people who do the cause of 
animals more harm than good. If mankind in the dim far- 
off ages had followed his arguments, does it occur to him 
that we should have been without that great host of creatures 
vhich minister to our use and our pleasure, and in whom 
millions of us find our chief delight? It cannot have been 
pleasant for the horse when he was first brought in from the 
boundless plains, and he, the freest and most splendid of 
30d’s creatures, felt the bit in his mouth for the first time. 
Cattle, sheep, dogs and the rest, should all have been left 
where they were in unlimited freedom; Gallus Bankiva 
(not Banksia please, owing to a printer’s error) should have 
been left to crow and fight in the Indian jungles. I commend 
to the notice of Mr. Cather and his friends, the fact that our 
Society will give many creatures of all kinds comparative 
freedom at Whipsnade, and we hope that this example will 
be followed by all other “ zoos,” wherever possible. If 
your correspondent and others would join me in endeavour- 
ing to start an increased agitation for humane slaughter of 
all animals for food, or to start a campaign against unlimited 
catching of wild species, by those who have little or no love or 
knowledge of wild creatures, then I and many others will 
gladly co-operate with them.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
P. KINGSFORD-VENNER, F.Z.S. 
% Bisham Gardens, Highgate. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—I think we are all tired of these futile arguments as to 
whether it is cruel or not to keep animals in cages. If we 
would give up thinking of what pleases or interests us and 
confine ourselves to considerations of the animals’ tastes and 
habits, we should arrive at quite a different conclusion. 

Having been made with a love of the ‘“* wide places of the 
earth,” of light and colour and wild natural beauty, would 
it be fair to compel me to live in a small and ugly town, just 
because certain people got amusement, or even instruction, 
out of watching me under these unnatural circumstances ? 

We know the wild creatures were made for a free untram- 
melled life, and to pretend it is justifiable to keep them 
even in comfortable confinement, shows a slipshod morality 
and a want of lucid thought very discreditable to our present 
stage of civilization.—I am, Sir, &c., MABEL ONSLOW. 

Mount Severn, Llanidloes, Mont. 


SEATS FOR SHOP ASSISTANTS 
[Zo the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It was pleasing to hear from Capt. Larking that his 
Early Closing Association was largely responsible for the 
passing of the “* Seats for Shop Assistants’? Act. Cannot his 
Association go a step farther and see that the provisions of 
the Act are carried out? At present, from all accounts, 
they are more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
One can hardly expect young shop girls to take the initiative 
with regard to breaches of the Act, seeing that complaints of 
this sort would expose them to probable dismissal—on some 
other pretext, of course.—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. DALE, 


—_—_._., 
na tay 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

.. I think you will be interested to hear that, for the conveni- 
ence of Members of this Society, a Circulating Library of our 
lecture-records has now been formed. It is confidently 
expected that the formation of this Library will not only 
sustain the interest of present members but, by enabling the 
records to be heard by as wide a circle as possible, will awaken 
the interest of others and so expand the membership of the 
Society. The Hon. Librarian of the Society will be pleased 
to forward particulars to all who write to him at 26 Bucking. 
ham Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. A copy of the rules of the 
Library is enclosed.—C. Bavin, 26 Buckingham Gate, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 

{Our readers will remember that we described the work of 
this society in our issue of September 14th, 1929, page 326.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

NEw Work For WOMEN 

In view of the interest now taken in housing and the opening 
it affords as a profession for women, I should like to point out 
that a fund exists for training suitable women for house 
property management on Octavia Hill lines. The Lina Jones 
Loan Bursary Fund administered by the Central Employment 
Bureau is available for students taking a full training with this 
Association.—JEAN M. JAMESON, Secretary, 3 Bedford Square, 
Wa. 1. 

PRESENT-Day INACCURACY. 

One more example of the besetting vice of modern writers 
is afforded by Canon H. W. B. Thompson, who mentions in 
your last issue the position of ‘* Provost of Dublin University,” 
although this is a position which does not exist and never has 
existed.—_W. D. Gorpon, Dublin. 


ARAB AND CHRISTIAN. 

This extract from a letter received from a friend in an 
important post in Jerusalem points to, at least, one reconcilia- 
tion. It accompanied a pin whose head is formed of a crescent 
and cross united: ‘The enclosed will interest you ; it is 
being worn by: Moslem and Christian Arabs all over the 
country and I suppose it is the first time in history that the 
Cross and the Crescent have been united. One does not realize, 
untfl you live in a country like this, how the symbol of each 
religion is detested by the other party, which makes it all 
the more striking to see them united !°—L. GILcurist 
Tuompson, Hayes Rectory, Kent. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

I notice that a cargo of more than two and a half million 
peaches and nectarines has arrived from the Cape. How do 
cultivators control the growing of these two fruits if it is true, 
as they say, that the seed of each produces the other ? Darwin 


quotes a Devonshire case of a peach which bore on the same, 


branch first twelve nectarines ; then twenty-six ; and the next 
year thirty-six nectarines and eighteen peaches !—J. H. 
Levey, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


Tne ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

In Volume 22 of certain sets of the new edition of tli 
Encyclopaedia Britannica there is an article on ‘ Tides,” 
beginning at the foot of page 193 and ending in the first 
column of page 204. In the list of authors this article is 
ascribed to me and it is true that it is founded on a MS. 
prepared by me. But I am not responsible for the article 
as it is printed, and I should be very grateful if you would 
allow me to use the columns of the Spectator to say so. I am 
informed by the publishers that other sets of the Encyclopaedia 
contain a very different article, of which I do acknowledge 
authorship.—J. ProupMAN, Liverpool Observatory and Tida 
Institute, The University, Liverpool. 


THOMAS RAIKES. 

In conjunction with Mr. Lewis Melville, I am writing a 
book about my great grandfather, Thomas Raikes, the 
London banker and the friend of Brummell and the Regency 
dandies. His Journal was published in 1856-1857 by his 
daughter Harriet, who also edited her father’s correspondence 
with the first Duke of Wellington. I am desirous to discover 
the whereabouts of the manuscript of the Journal, and to 
hear of any letters written by or to him.—Eric VoLNy RaIKkEs, 
late Captain, 22nd Cheshire Regiment, ¢/o Messrs. Grindlay 
& Co., 43 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES. 

The address of the National Gramophonic Society, mentioned 
in our Gramophone Notes of February 8th, is 10A Soho Square, 
London, W.1. 

A CorRRECTION. 

General Knowledge Question No. 10, in February 8th 
issue of Spectator. More light—in Tennyson’s epitaph on 
Caxton the words are attributed to him.—H. W. C. GELDART, 
Ropley “Vicarage. Winchester. 
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Paying Losses 


is, of course, the main function of “GLOBE” Motor 
Insurance. 


£1,250,000 


was paid in Motor Claims alone last year by The 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE. 
But there is something else which goes freely with 


every “ Globe” Motor Policy— 


* GLOBE” SERVICE, 
which extends practically from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. 


May we tell you more about this Service, and 
Insurance, which has behind it Funds exceeding 


£23,000,000. 


and a 93 years’ record for prompt claim payments 
of more than 


£14.7,500,000. 


FOR YOUR USE 








To THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE Co., Lid. 
Head Office: 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


Without obligation to me, please send particulars of the “ Globe” 
Policy for the class of Insurance marked below: 
(a) Private Motor Car. (b) Motor Cycle. (c) Commercial Vehicle. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


E. Chairmen: THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 
e puty Chairmen: 


W. G. BRADSHAW: C.B.E., S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/ st, 1929 
LIABILITIES £ 

Paid-up Capital ee ee ee oe 13,432,968 
Reserve Fund... ° «+ 13,432,968 
Current, Deposit & other. Accounts 

(including Profit Balance) £378,529,625 
Balances i to Affiliated 381,449,189 

Compani -. 2,919,564 
Pies rh Confirmed cna oe ++ 19,779,218 
Engagements oe ee ++ 17,695,148 


Coin, Bank Notes & Balaaces cab Bank of 

England .+ 46,918,243 
Balances with, & wn on eles Seal is». 18,375,202 
Money at Cali & Short Notice .. +» 21,670,809 
Investments at or uncer Market Value .. 32,$28,891 
Royat Exciancr, Lonpon ‘Bills Discounted . .. 58,783,657 
Advances to Cintiieors & other Aeesents .» 210,374,230 
Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. :— 


























: Loans on behalf of 4 ive oe 164,444 
° Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. :—Government of 
All classes of msurance trans- Northern Ireland Guaranteed Loans Account 1,800,000 
acted and the duties of Executor ae . Poe —oge ghia Acceptances, 
onfirmed Credits ngagements -- 37,474,366 
and Trustee undertaken. Bank Premises at Head Office & Branches 8,964,535 é 


Other Properties & work in progress " 
extension of the business + 1,213,349 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. ae ee 1,448,108 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. ee es 2,940,054 
rv : oe ae Bank i = 2,356,655 
ee 4f . E Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 376,848 
Foi full on ticulars apply lo: Tie Steet Got _—_ meeinted Semivaniee ot pe 
| HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. in| Cpeaseaersd chamemeaens dpa eae | 
| HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
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MARTINS ||| ALexawpers olscounT co. | 
BANK | LIMITED, | 


LIMITED. 24 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


Capital Authorised - - £1,500,000 
Subscribed - : - 1,350,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 575,000 
Reserve Fund - - - 375,000 




















Head Office: 











7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. DIRECTORS. ; 
London Office: Cotin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman. : | 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Manchester District Office: Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. ' 
43 SPRING GARDENS. Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. } 
r Frank NeEWwcomp. | 
CapitaL Paip Up anp Reserves - ‘'£7,800,045 Masagin~¥. Metre | 
Deposits, rrc., at 31st Dec., 1929 £82,620,493 : ty ‘ _ . 
: er Sub-Manager—B. I’, Crewpson, C.B.E. 

The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in Secretary—A. K. Bruce. 








all the principal towns at home and abroad. 
Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 


; he : ‘ negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
Ail descriptions of Banking, Trustee and and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 1 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. from time to time in the daily papers, For longer periods : 
The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar on specially agreed terms. 

for Public and Corporate Bodies, etc. 














The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 








Small Savings Accounts Opened. Interest allowed. 
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London as a Monetaty Centre 
Will it be Challenged ? 


Txuat many of our industries at the present time are 
suffering from keen foreign competition is generally 
recognized. Is there a prospect of our great industry 
of Banking and _ Finance suffering from similar 
competition? I think there is, though at the moment 
the conditions can, perhaps, best be described as chaotic 
and as marking a transition stage. There are, however, 
certain aspects of the situation which it may be well 
to note, even though for the moment it is difficult to 
determine their full feree and significance. In _ this 
short article I can only suggest a few main points for 
consideration. 
THe War UPHEAVAL. 

Before the War London was admittedly the leading 
financial centre of the world. The superiority of its 
banking system was universally recognized; it was 
the leading Gold Standard country and free gold market 
of the world, while our surplus savings, plus our banking 
resources, appeared to be sufficient to finance our own 
requirements and those of other countries, our loans 
to which brought us, in return, a great deal of trade 
helping to swell our exports. The War, as we know, 
caused a complete upheaval of these conditions. Not 
only did the general trade and economic balance change 
in favour of the United States, but the stores of gold 
accumulated by that country during the War and the 
years immediately following made it possible for the 

‘nited States to be recognized as the leading monetary 
or lending centre, her claim, moreover, for some time 
being supported by the further fact that she was the 
only country really working on the Gold Standard. 
Moreover, for a brief period she further supported the 
clam by making large loans to other countries, and 
chiefly to Germany, while by the manner in which 
she held Europe to ransom in the matter of War debts 
she obtained a further stranglehold over the foreign 
exchanges, which increased, or should have increased, 
her position as a monetary centre. Not only so, but, 
other things being equal, her claim was in a sense further 
supported by the fact that Great Britain was no longer 
in the position to lend abroad to the same extent as 
before the War. 

AMERICA AS BORROWER. 

And yct, as we know, there was a sense in which 
America two years ago began to break down as a money 
centre. Such was the rise in her. money rates following 
the great speculation in Wall Street that instead of being 
a lending nation, she became a_ borrowing nation, 
capital flowing to New York from all parts of the world 
to take advantage of the high money rates. In other 
words, despite her great wealth and notwithstanding 
huge stores of gold, she required the aid of foreign capital 
to finance the position. Indeed, at this particular 
moment a great deal of the old bill discounting and 
acceptance business came back to London, because 
money rates were easier at that centre. 

CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 

Turning aside for a moment from the American position, 
we shall find it interesting to glance at developments 
which have taken place in France. Less than three years 
ago, even banking experts in this country took an alarmist 
view of the French monetary position, believing that the 
flight from the france might bring actual financial ruin to 


France, where the position had been aggravated, moreover, 


by a huge expansion of credit, insufficient taxation by the 
rench Government and a huge expansion in the French 


floating debt. Yet within a few months this extra- 
ordinary situation was solved by drastic action on the 
part of the Poincaré Government in placing heavy taxa- 
tion upon the people, in redeeming floating debt, and 
finally, taking advantage of the depreciation in French 
currency occasioned by the flight from the frane, by per- 
manently devaluing the frane and leaving the authorities 
with unprecedentedly large French balances in foreign 
countries. By these means, France, if not actually 
becoming a money centre or a lending country, has 
secured a position which gives her enormous power 
over other foreign monetary centres by reason of the 
enormous balances which she is able to move at will from 
centre to centre. 
GERMANY. 

If we turn to Germany we find quite an extraordinary 
and abnormal situation, and one which again largely 
centres upon a devalued currency. Germany, by wiping 
out the value of the pre-War Mark, made it inevitable 
that she should borrow abroad, not merely to make her 
Reparation payments, but to get the necessary capital 
whereby she could restart her industries. Other coun- 
tries, and notably this country, France and the United 
States, having determined that Reparations were essential 
and that the financial resuscitation of Germany was also 
essential, for the past few years have been lending 
money to Germany to an extent which has moved the 
exchange sufficiently in her favour to give her a control 
from time to time over the gold supplies of other 
countries. Therefore, it may be said that for some two 
or three years this market has been more or less menaced 
by high money rates in New York, following the boom 
in Wall Street, constant borrowings by Germany to an 
extent moving the exchange in her favour, and tactics on 
the part of France which have meant the steady with- 
drawal of French credits in the shape of gold, so that from 
one quarter and another the Bank of France accumulated 
an extra £80,000,000 in gold during last year. 

A Diericutt Task. 

It was under conditions such as these that this country 
returned to the Gold Standard in 1925, and it can be 
admitted that over a most difficult period the London 
Money Market has held its own quite well, especially 
in view of the fact that during a part of this period, at 
all events, we have lent quite a fair amount to foreign 
countries in long-dated loans in addition to the constant 
placing of short-term balances at foreign centres. 
Nevertheless, the situation which has still to be faced is 
an interesting and, in many respects, an embarrassing one. 
Germany, it is clear, must continue to borrow if she is to 
make her Reparation payments. In many parts of the 
world there is great need for new capital. Not only is 
our own lending power clearly of a very limited character, 
but although the boom in Wall Street has been broken 
for the moment and money rates in New York are easier, 
there are no very definite signs at present of such a sur- 
plus of credits at that centre as to warrant expectations of 
a pronounced demand for high-class investment stocks, 
even of a local character, to say nothing of foreign 
obligations. Competition, in fact, at the moment, seems 
far more keen in the matter of securing gold for central 
banking reserves than in making fresh loans, 


A New ELEMENT. 
It is amidst conditions such as these that a new element 
is about to be introduced into the international Money 
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Markets in the shape of the new Bank for International 
Settlements. That Institution has, to all intents and 
purposes, already come into being, the Articles of Associa- 
tion having been drawn up and the charter granted, 
while, as already known, the Head Office is to be at 
Bale, in Switzerland. This week the Governors of the 
six Central Banks, who are virtually the proprietors of 
the new Institution, meet in Rome to consider the ques- 
tion of inviting two American directors to join the Board, 
and these will doubtless follow quickly the appointment 
of a permanent President or Governor and a permanent 
General Manager. How. far this new Institution will 
ease the international monetary problems of the future, 
such as those which are involved in the German 
Reparation payments, the service of the various War 
debts to the United States, the loan requirements of 
various borrowing countries, and economy in the use ef 
gold for international settlements, remains to be seen. 
Lonpon’s Future. 

With the best will in the world towards the new Inter- 
national Bank and its functions, bankers here may, 
perhaps, be excused for concentrating their attention 
mainly upon the prospects of whether London will or will 
not retain its position as the great monetary centre of 
the world, for it is well known that in the past that 
position has meant not only prosperity to the banking 
industry but prosperity to the country generally. Few, 
I think, would like to determine what the next few years 
will bring forth in the shape of international monetary 
developments, or would care to dogmatize whether, 
as suggested in the opening lines of this article, our 
monétary industry, like our industrial and manufacturing 
industries, is to be severely affected by foreign competi- 
tion. 

OvER CONFIDENCE. 

It is natural, perhaps, and at all events, thoroughly 
typical of our race, that we should be somewhat inclined 
to scorn the dangers of our banking and monetary supre- 
macy being challenged, just as until recently Lancashire 
has given scant heed to the fact of foreign competi- 
tion affecting the cotton industry. When we look at 
the United States, for example, we are disposed to main- 
tain that American bankers have made, so far, a compara- 
tively poor use of the opportunities given to them for 
establishing New York as a monetary centre and have 
preferred the excitements and profits arising out of a Wall 
Street boom to an adequate recognition and discharge 
of the responsibilities of a great banking centre. It is 
urged, too, that Lombard Street by generations of experi- 
ence has acquired an expert knowledge of monetary, 
banking and currency affairs, which is, so to speak, 
inherent in the blood and which other countries have 
tried in vain to copy. The advantages enjoyed by the 
United States in the matter of gold supplies, a huge 
favourable trade balance and enormous natural resources 
in the country, together with all the advantages which 
arise from mass production, are vaguely recognized. 
Still, it is urged not only that American bankers have 
not the same instinct for international business which is 
found in London, but that the very fact of the many 
possibilities of profitable employment of capital within 
the country is likely to prevent the United States from 
adequately discharging the functions of an international 
centre, 


MISCALCULATIONS. 


_ It is admitted that in France there are all the possi- 
bilities attaching to thrift and the long stocking, so that 
it is felt that, given the necessary encouragement from 
the central authorities, the problem of financing some of 
the world’s requirements in the shape of new loans may 
be met out of French resources. When, however, there 
is talk of Paris becoming a real monetary centre, it is 
sometimes pointed out that the character of the people, 
the lack of machinery in the Money Market, to say nothing 
of the discredit attaching to so recent a devaluation of 
the currency, must prevent France from successfully 
filling the réle of a great monetary centre. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that those who hold these views 
with regard to France a year or two ago also held the view 


omer 


that long ere this France would be in a semi-bankrupt 
position owing to the flight from the frane and the 
unsound conduct of the national finances. In both of 
these respects, however, there has been a remarkable change 
in the position, and it will be well to recognize it. 


There is, however, yet another deeper and more 
practical reason why it is well that we should in goog 
time reflect upon the future possibilities of London ag 
a monetary centre. Both as regards France and the 
United States there are at least certain forces workitig 


to promote their power as monetary centres. These 
forces are industry, thrift and thriving trade. As one 


who, I think, has consistently emphasized the important 
part played by sound banking and finance in the past 
prosperity of the country, I am bound, however, also to 
recognize that the ability of London to discharge the 
responsibilities of a financial centre was, in its turn, 
largely due to a sound industrial position and to an 
adequate export trade. The question to-day for con- 
sideration is whether our industrial position and indus- 
trial forces are being so undermined as to threaten the 
ability of the banking system by itself to maintain all 
the essentials of a great monetary centre and free gold 
market. Skilful banking has done much during the past 
fourteen years to hold the fort in most difficult 
circumstances, but if the fort is to be permanently and 
securely held we must see a sufficient revival in industry 
to reduce the present figures of unemployment, and: to 
give us once more an adequate volume of exports to 
compensate for the constant expansion in our imports. 
Artuur W, Kippy, 


Banking in 1929 


Ir may be doubted whether cither during or since the 
War there has been a much more difficult year for 
banking than the one which has recently closed. It 
is popularly supposed that when money rates are high 
bankers’ profits are at their best. This is far from being 
the case, however, and the notion leaves altogether out 
of consideration the high rates which often have to be 
given to attract deposits when moncy stands at a ‘high 
level. It is quite true that on a good deal of money 
on “ drawing” account bankers pay no interest at all, 
and it is also true that the advertised rate of interest 
allowed on deposits is usually so much below the pre- 
vailing Bank Rate which governs the bankers’ charge 
for advances that it might be supposed that a high 
Bank Rate must inevitably increase banking profits. 
A great deal of the money, however, which is on deposit 
with the banks is of a character where very high rates 
are often paid as a result of competition between the 
banks to secure the use of the money for fixed periods. 
And if this is so during times when the dearness of 
money is more or less centralized in this country, the 
point is emphasized still further when, as was the case 
last year, there is a great drift of capital from all 
centres to the United States owing to the high rates 
for money paid at that centre. This is a point, there- 
fore, which has to be allowed for when considering the 
question of how far bankers may have profited by dearer 
money rates, for on balance the average of Bank Rate 
and of money rates was higher in 1929 than in 1928, 


DIvIDENDS MAINTAINED: 


It was not merely the attraction of funds to New 
York with which bankers had to contend during 1929. 
The prolonged boom in the United States created 
unsound financial conditions at so many centres that 
repercussions in the shape of financial losses here and on 
the Continent, together with depressed trade, to say 
nothing of the Hatry frauds, made the year an excep- 
tionally trying one in the shape of bad debts. It speaks 


well, therefore, for the general conduct and management 
of the banks that, in spite of these drawbacks, dividends 
should in all cases have been maintained, while in nearly 
all cases the financial position of the banks after the 
declaration of the usual dividends was even stronger 
than a year before, 
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. Deposits. Lower, 
“Before, however, dealing with the question of bankers’ 
rofits and dividends, it will be interesting to note 
tke general effect of financial conditions here and abroad 
upon the main items of the bankers’ balance sheets. 
From the tables which follow it will be seen that there 
has been a somewhat material contraction in the total 
of deposits, and especially of the deposits of the Big 
Five, when compared with a year carlier, although as 
compared with two years ago deposits show a moderate 
jncrease and a substantial gain when compared with 
December, 1926. Moreover, it seems not unlikely that 
the contraction on the present occasion was more 
apparent than real, that is to say, it was probably con- 








overlooked that, as shown in a preceding table, the 
total of investments was down by nearly £20,000,000, ‘a 
circumstance which would automatically lead to some 
contraction in deposits because, of course, when the 
banks in the aggregate are sellers of Investments, pur- 
chased by their customers—the public—must for the 
time being reduce their deposits. 


Stronc Casu Position. 


It speaks well for the consistently conservative attitude 
adopted by the banks that throughout all the periods of 
difficulty, and notwithstanding, as I shall show later, 
banking advances having risen during the year, the 
total of cash on hand has been more than maintained, 
the following table showing that both as regards the 
“Big Five” and the provincial banking institutions 
the total of cash is slightly higher than last year, while 
in the case of the “ Big Five” the proportion of cash 
to liabilities is also higher than last year. 

CasH IN HAND AND AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


nected with operations in Government loans. Briefly 

Depostirs, 

Dec. 31st, Dec. 31st, Dec. 3lst, 

1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ 

Barclays Bank 318,373,472 335,081,222 337,439,214 
Lloyds Bank .. 357,184,897 352,157,420 351,644,965 
Midland Bank 374,375,146 394,591,227 379,622,758 
National Provincial Bank 273,597,202 290,310,252 271,712,337 
Westminster Bank 280,612,620 294,086,580 285,160,311 








- 1,604,142,737° 1,666,226,701 1,625,579,585 


Total 
District Bank ae 53,721,367 52,254,949 52,240,052 
Lancashire & Yorkshire 
Bank we a 24,026,215 * * 
Manchester & County 
Bank me Ae 19,178,500 19,587,527 18,281,581 
Martins Bank 62,8:,0,872 82,932,881 82,620,494 


National Bank ; y 
Union Bank of Man- 


36,577,997 37,476,108 37,393,114 





chester és ae 17,734,302 18,069,360 16,798,273 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 32,662,567 32,221,394 31,792,588 
Total 246,791,820 242,542,219 239,126,102 


* Now absorbed by Martins Bank. 





stated, these operations at the end of 1928 tended to 








Dec. 31st, Dee. 31st, Dec. 31st, 
1927, 1928, 1929. 
£ £ £ 

Barclays Bank aa 49,564,180 50,413,030 51,850,334 

Lloyds Bank .. os 45,155,865 42,345,128 44,203,998 

Midland Bank - ie 49,763,778 45,440,918 46,918,243 

National Provincial Bank 32,078,961 34,362,652 31,626,945 

Westminster Bank .. 31,585,106 35,117,593 35,467,196 

Total se 208,147,890  207,679,321- 210,066,716 

District Bank P 8,246,430 8,043,459 8,063,750 
Lancashire & Yorkshire 

Bank ey: sae *5,197,594 T t 

Manchester & County 

Bank fe mes *3,900,360 *5,381,751 *4,386,989 

Martins Bank oe 7,394,983 9,121,948 10,332,182 

National Bank aa 4,023,898 3,698,033 4,370,015 
Union Bank of Man- 

chester Ph bef *4,551,541 *6,557,651 *5,514,919 

Williams Deacon’s Bank 4,233,254 3,635,407 3,883,780 

Total 37,548,060 36,438,249 36,551,635 





swell somewhat artificially the total of deposits, just 
as at the end of 1929 they had the reverse effect. Nor 
in considering the decline in deposits must the fact be 


* Including Money at call and short notice. 
ft Now absorbed by Martins Bank. 























NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK Organized 1839 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers $430,004,522 35 
U.S. Government Bonds and Certificates ... © 170,535,098 93 
Public Securities dad eae 32,134,571 76 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ‘i 7,800,000 00 
Other Securities - ea are ae 49,231,298 14 
Loans and Bills Purchased eae ese 1,105,394,234 05 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... eee 971,139 99 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 7,504,444 90 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 192,624,587 30 
Real Estate ae a ve 13,537,529 75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 7,381,904 44 


$2.017,119,331 61 





50 Pall Mall : SW1 





NEW YORK LIVERPOOL PARIS 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


A MERGER OF 


Incorporated with limited liability im the State of New York, U.S.A. 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1929 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK _ Organized 1864 


LIABILITIES 


Capital re $90,000,000 00 
Surplus Fund 170,000,000 00 
Undivided Profits 32,636,023 50 
$292,636,023 50 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ae 13,310,986 57 
Agreements to Repurchase United States 
Securities Sold ... aaa Ss a 53,709,635 61 


192,624,587 30 
155,548,545 34 


Acceptances pom a “as 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills... 


Deposits - ... $1,224,551,049 63 
Outstanding Checks 84,738,503 66 1,309,289,553 29 


$2,017,119,331 61 
—— es 


Bush House - WC2 


BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Head Office: V 
_ 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
| TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED i 
£300,000,000 ‘ 
| greereseteeneenceseennnenssnenssetenceseseneenee » aE , 
: The Bank has a history covering a £5 } 
{ 4 ° Bac 4 4) T 
| +: period of more than two centuries. NEW 15) TOS V 
_ + Evidence of its activity is to be found ; 
: prior to 1700, while later records show 
i that as carly as 1736, and probably PROTECTION. 
: before, _the business _ was being con- @, Inthe hazardous days of the early colonisation 
: ducted in Lombard Street on the site of the New World, the convoys of treasure and 
: of the existing Head Office. -- merchandise needed armed protection. 
Bis cndisnd kane ReApemalahass acai Rema On ened obese eee ae ee a, Ronse ~ vara vag o so Pag age sor 
with ease and security through the channels 
OVER 2,000 international banking. a 
a 
Branches in England and Wales. G, Unsivalted facilities for every Seeiigtion i 
oO m ern anking usiness wit an 
AFFILIATED BANKS. Central America and Spain are afforded by ; 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and f 
Overseas), THE ANGLO-SOUTH 1 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, AMERICAN BANK LTD I 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 517 OLD BROAD ST, LONDON ,EC2 . 
Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal, 
The British Linen Bank, 
| The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
= eee ee ES ee } 
ad } 
\ 
| nt 
| The || THE BRITISH : 
a Re al \ 
d | 
| ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING || | 
| RAT ep ||| OVERSEAS BANK 
| CORPORATION LIMITED | 
| | 
| CAPITAL: | LIMITED 
| Authorised - . - - £2,000,000 | P ; ‘ 
a anaes nage Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 I 
| Subseribed and Paid Up - £1,250,000 | ; i 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 ) 
| Pretens 2G, CCDs GENO, PL | Reserve Fund - - £225,000 
| DIRECTORS: Through its world-wide connections and 
Cuartes Laurent (Vice-President). agencies the Bank is able to offer to its ] 
i F. A. Szarvasy (Chairman) } VicoMTE DE LA PANOUSE, K.C.M.G., clients at home and abroad exceptional 
| StanLey Cur1STOPHERSON K.C.V.0., C.B. ‘sah co 2 ° } 
R. M. Hoitann-Martin, c.p. | JEAN PARMENTIER facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
| coer a Gaia, a} - | financing of every form of foreign trade, 
C.Y.0., Dubs S. Metz Managers. | and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
| | and information as to international business ] 
The Bank undertakes commercial banking busi- | | conditions. Correspondence invited. . 
ness of every description throughout the world, | ] 
and is specially equipped to assist in the develop- 33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
ment of trade between Great Britain and France. | Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 
| PR oe ip: “¢ SAESREVO, by fomen Lonvon.” \ 
| dress “oreign) : ‘‘ SarsrEvO, Lonpon.” 
3i, LOMBARD $T. 1 abalone No. Royat 7111. 
LONDON.E.€.3. | { 
Telephone - + = Mansion House 7711 (3 lines). Affiliated Institution in Poland: : . 
Cable Address * Angfrebank,” London. | B an } 
Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 
| . 
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PRopoRTION OF CasH IN HAND AND AT BANK OF ENGLAND TO 





DEposits. 
Dec. 31st, Dee. 31st, Dec. 31st, 

1927 1928 1929 

o/ O/ o/ 

/O /O /O 

lays Bank... wor RS wo 15.5 ‘te 15. 
Lloyds Bank Ae «« Tae ra 12.0 12.6 
Midland Bank... se. EOS ) | ee 12.4 
National Provincial Bank 11.7 <i 11.8 we 11.6 
Westminster Bank me Ne - 11.9 12.4 
Total .«. se FBO 12.6 a 12.9 

Dietrict Bank =... = «. 15.8 15.4 “ 17.3 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank .. ot «3 OSES aa * ie * 
Manchester and County 

Bank .. ar oe 320.3 oe 27.5 24.0 
Martins Bank 11.8 ee 11.0 12.1 
National Bank... ca. ee 9.9 ay 11.1 
Union Bank of Manchester 25.7 36.3 an 32.8 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 13.0 11.3 ia 12.2 
Total .. ~e 15.2 18.6 oa 18.2 


*Now absorbed by Martins Bank. 


CuEcK To Stock EXcHANGE ACTIVITIES. 

But although the actual total of cash on hand and the 
proportion of such cash to liabilities tended to increase, 
there was quite a sharp fall in the total of money at call 
and short notice, the figures of the “ Big Five ” showing 
a drop of about £15,000,000, and four provincial 
institutions a decline of about £1,450,000. In this case 
there is little doubt that the fall was connected with the 
great decline during the second half of the year in 
financial and Stock Exchange activities. Indeed, the 
material reduction which then took place in brokers’ 
loans has ever since added to the supplies of credits 
offered for employment in the open money market. 

Money avr Cath anp Suort Notice. 


somewhere, even when all allowance is made for the 
undoubted depression in some of the staple industries 
and also for the fact that some of the loans and advances 
appearing mm the bankers’ balance sheets still represent 
frozen eredits which it-will take some little time yet to 
liquidate thoroughly. And, indeed, all the speeches at 
the recent annual bank meetings confirm this idea of 
the trade depression being by no means universal, some 
industries being in a fairly prosperous condition while 
in others there is, undoubtedly, a disposition on the 
part of the banks to finance very freely any industry 
where fresh resources have been required either to 
finance new business or to provide amounts required 
for the replacing of obsolete plant, &c. The foregoing 
table shows the total of loans and advances at the end 
of last year compared with the two previous years. 
** ACCEPTANCE ” BUSINESS. 

As regards the acceptances by the banks and the 
Bills discounted, the circumstances operating during 
the past year have been of a very exceptional character. 
There is little doubt that during the latter half of 1928 
and perhaps in the early part of the current year there 
was a considerable growth in acceptance and discounting 
business in London as a consequence of the very high 
money rates in New York tending to drive away such 
business from that centre. It is not improbable that 
if the figure of about March last had been taken the 
acceptances might have shown an increase, but the 
changed conditions in the New York Money Market 





ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, &C. 














Dec. 3lst., Dec. 3ist., Dec. 3lst., 
1927 1928 1929 .. 
£ £ = 
Barclays Bank .. ee 26,041,049 23,988,400 23,582,200 
Lloyds Bank . ‘ 26,623,546 26,819,228 26,484,815 
Midland Bank .. 2 27,509,077 27,681,297 21,670,909 
National Provincial Bank 21,817,455 25,920,942 19,413,496 
Westminster Bank 36,520,212 34,813,607 33,169,823 
Total oe 138,511,339 139,223,474 124,321,243 
District Bank .. re 5,786,620 4,724,125 3,857,140 
Martins Bank .. 6,679,533 6,420,745 5,975,000 
National Bank . we *4,433,565 *5,499,400 *3,820,091 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 2,952,915 2,871,374 3,412,190 
Total 19,852,633 18,515,664 17,064,421 


*Including Stock Exchange Loans and Treasury Bills. 


Loans Strint EXpanp. 


Bearing in mind what has been said with regard to the 
reduction in loans to the Stock Exchange, we may 


not unfairly note that 


loans and 


advances 


have 


increased a little over the large total of the previous 














LoANS AND ADVANCES. 
Dec. 3lst, Dec. 3lst, Dec. 3lst, 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank ae 161,867,906 168,620,475 172,926,488 
Lloyds Bank .. ae 187,798,225 187,155,085 191,752,253 
Midland Bank ce 206,487,910 214,050,972 210,374,230 
National Provincial Bank 146,715,210 150,523,520 156,678,357 
Westminster Bank 137,054,470 149,098,900 147,350,592 
Total 839,923,724 869,448,952 879,081,920 

District Bank .. on 25,120,405 23,249,695 24,327,283 
Lancashire and York- 

shire Bank .. wa 10,039,268 * * 
Manchester and County 

Bank oi ne 12,132,317 10,995,681 10,952,898 
Martins Bank . . : 36,572,971 42,600,478 42,246,172 
National Bank 15,359,400 15,393,677 16,093,008 
Union Bank of Man- ' 

chester Ss ea 10,780,258 9,258,142 8,926,803 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 18,249,923 17,642,886 16,825,826 

Total sid 128,254,542 119,140,559 119,371,990 





Dec. 3lst, Dee. 31st, ~ Dee. 3ist, 
1927. 1928. 192. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank .. wa 12,830,669 24,847,317 21,991,928 
_e *5,952,940 *13,347,012 *8,603,470 
Lloyds Bank on ** | 437,815,176 446,994,172 443,622,815 
Midland Bank re a 36,997,594 74,441,134 37,474,366 
National Provincial Bank 12,024,760 19,563,740 15,174,188 
Westminster Bank 12,572,869 26,538,040 27,599,579 
Total .. 118,194,008 205,758,415 154,466,346 
District Bank aa mae 1,029,527 2,464,878 2,400,469 
Lancashire. and. Yorkshire 
Bank .. e% ‘ 119,689 t t 
Manchester and County 
Bank .. ‘ea aa 305,850 560,072 499,102 
Martins Bank we 6,389,255 10,949,041 7,184,161 
National Bank er — 57,359 34,669 
Union Bank of Manchester 643,163 713,185 633,788 
Williams Deacon’s Bank., 1,393,259 1,520,117 1,023,094 
Total... “s oa 9,880,742 16,264,652 11,775,283 
*Acceptances. 


+ Endorsements, guarantees and other obligations. 
{ Now absorbed by Martins Bank. 


Brits DiscounrTep. 














Dec. 3lst, Dec. 31st; Dec. 3lst, 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ ai £ 

Barclays Bank ee 32,518,234 38,258,570 36,966,668 

Lloyds Bank .s ee 52,048,834 49,281,472 39,625,276 

Midland Bank eid 49,314,778 63,347,503 68,783,657 

National Provincial Bank 38,993,472 43,547,739 28,190,610 

Westminster Bank 36,839,342 36,626,735 32,501,317 

Total 209,714,660 231,062,019 196,067,528 

District Bank .. a 3,402,174 5,146,317 5,029,779 
Lancashire and York- 

shire Bank .. ea 3,221,102 * * 

Manchester and County 

Bank oe ny 771,310 849,083 570,558 

Martins Bank .. r 2,646,294 3,702,147 3,862,087 

National Bank a: 2,329,697 2,292,965 2,311,260 
Union Bank of Man- 

chester ¥é es 743,228 619,912 469,465 

Williams Deacon’s Bank 2,499,629 3,551,272 2,374,072 

Total ve 15,613,434 16,161,696 14,617,221 





Vii 


*Now absorbed by Martins Bank. 





year, while the advance over the years 1927 and 1926 
is still more pronounced. This steady maintenance of 
and even expansion in the total of loans and advances 
Suggests. that there is certainly some trade doing 


* Now absorbed by Martins Bank. 





during the closing months of last year have brought 
about a quick change in the situation, and the total of 
acceptances of the Big Five at the end of December, 
as shown in the table above, is very materially below 
the figure at the end of the previous year. On the other 
hand, it will be seen that the great advance in the year 
1928 has been by no means wholly lost, the total at the 
end of 1929 showing a material increase over the figures 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727. 





CAPITAL (fully paid) £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND (October, 
1929) £2,910,320 


DEPOSITS (October, 1929) £46,235,129 





OVER 
200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





The ramifications of the Bank throughout Great Britain 
and the entire World enable it to handle every descrip- 
tion of British, Colonial, and Foreign Banking business. 
Conditions for the opening of Accounts furnished on 





application. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
City - - - 3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 
West End - 49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 


64 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager : 


SIR ALEXANDER K. WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
233 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 
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Banking Facilities 


for 


Everyone 


The time when a banking account was regarded 

as the privilege of any particular section of the 

community has long since passed, and the National 

Provincial Bank provides in its arrangements for 
the requirements of everyone. 





e*,e e J 
British and Overseas Banking of every description | 
transacted. | 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Savings Accounts may be opened at any Branch | 
with a deposit of 2/6. No introduction is required. 


HOME SAFES ISSUED FREE OF CHARGE. | 





TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 








Limited. 








Paid-up Capital, £9,479,416. Reserve Fund, £9,479,416. 
Deposits, etc. (Dec., 1929), £272,561,592. 


Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. | 


1,308 Offices. 








Agents Everywhere. 





Affiliated Banks: COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 








Authorised & Sub- 
scribed Capital 


£6,000,000 
£2,000,000 
£2,155,154 


£4,155,154 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund and 


Undivided Profits 


Aggregate Assets (31st 
March, 1929), £18,809,388. 


Deposits received at rates 
which may be ascertained 
on application, 


95 Branches and Agencies in 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Correspondents throughout the 
World, 


‘Ghe 
NEWECONTN DSTA 4 
WAAL WASTED, 


Limited 
Head Oftice 
4, Moorgate 
LONDON EC.2 
Manader 
Arthur Wallis 
Chicl Owe 


New Zealand 
Wellington 


General Manager 
Vo Gres 














Hongkong and Shanghai _ 
Banking Corporation _ 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony). 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... = $50,000,000 | 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $20,000,000 
STERLING £6,500,000 


RESERVE FUNDS $9,500,000 
RESERVE. LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office - - HONGKONG. | 


5 ae ore DIRECTORS : 








W. Chairman. 
4. & PLUMMER. Deputy- Chairman. 
B. D. F. BEITH. W. L. PATTENDEN. 
A. 4 COMPTON. T. E. PEARCE. 
=F —— ye); ee fn 


WIS. } Se 
CHIEF KiANAGER - - Hon. Mr. e C. HYNES. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, | 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, | 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe | 
(Hiogo), Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, 
Manila, Moukden, Muar, Nagasaki, New York, Peiping 
(Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, | 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, - Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Tsingtao, Yloile, Yokchama. 


COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, Sir George Macdonogh, 
K.C.M.G., Chairman. a . >. K.C.M.G, | 
A H. Barlow. or eve stoke. } 
Sir Geo. Sutherland. 
D, G. M. Bernard. A. M. Townsend. 
C. A. Campbell, C. F. Whigham. 


MANAGERS IN LORDON : | 
Sir Newton J. Stabb, H, D. C. Jones. | 








Sub-Manager, R. E. N. Padfield. Accountant, A. Moncur. 














9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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jn 1927, while they are almost double those for 1926. 
Pari passu with the falling off in acceptances there has 
also been a material decline in Bills discounted, but in 
that case, and: also, perhaps, to some’ extent in accept- 
ances, it is to be feared that dull trade may have also 
played its part. 

INVESTMENTS SMALLER. 

I have already referred to the fact that Bankers’ 
Investments have fallen during the year, the total of 
the Big Five being £196,500,000 against £209,000,000 
a year ago, while for the Provincial Institutions the 
total is £60,000,000 against £67,000,000, making a total 
drop of about £20,000,000. If, however, comparison 
were made with three years ago it would be found that 
the total decline in the Investments was about £27,000,000, 
and this movement is rather striking because it means 
roughly that notwithstanding trade depression there 
has been a sufficient expansion in Loans and Advances 
to account in part for this sale of Investments. In fact, 
the expansion in Loans and Advances over the same 
period has been about £35,000,000. 


INVESTMENTS. 














Dee. 31st, Dee. 31st, Dee. 3lst, 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank .. ee 53,389,700 58,546,192 52,736,790 
Lloyds Bank P wa 39,936,888 38,108,681 37,134,127 
Midland Bank ae 35,435,530 36,868,697 32,928,890 
National Provincial Bank .35,578,615 36,975,699 - 35,823,629 
Westminster Bank 40,032,750 38,438,974 37,923,453 
Total .. oe 204,373,483 208,938,243 196,546,889 
District Bank 2 =: 14,793,704 14,786,851 14,826,830 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank .. e a 7,580,590 * * 
Manchester and County 
Bank. .. R pe 4,215,897 4,207,647 4,221,639 
Martins Bank 3 me 10,421,735 25,104,768 17,807,868 
National Bank .. — 15,552,527 15,130,928 14,556,259 
Union Bank of Manchester 2,664,208 2,637,659 2,877,592 
Williams Deacon’s Bank. . 5,284,671 5,349,677 6,017,161 
ToTaL 60,513,332 67,217,530 60,307,349 


NotE.—These figures do not include investments in affiliated 
banks. 
* Now absorbed by Martins Bank. 


ANALYTICAL, 


Bankers and Industry 


PossinLy before the Spectator supplement of a year 
hence has been issued there will have been published 
the Report of Mr. Snowden’s Committee which is now 
sitting to inquire into the question of banking and 
currency, and in particular into the relations of banking 
and industry. From all that one can hear, I should 
doubt very much whether the Report is likely to be 
published this year, for apparently the Inquiry is to be 
a thoroughly exhaustive one. Meanwhile, I note that 
bankers are awaiting the publication of the Report 
with considerable equanimity, which is not surprising 
if only for the reason that most and probably all bankers 
must be conscious that during the difficult period of the 
War and the post-War years industry has been served 
well by the banking institutions, while if we go back to 
the pre-War years it is, I think, generally admitted that 
our national prosperity could be attributed very largely 
to the fact that we led the world in the soundness of 
our banking and currency systems, and that no small 
part of the great industrial activity and prosperity of 
the Victorian era was aided not only by banking facilities 
here but by the fact that our supremacy in banking and 
currency made London a leading monetary centre, which 
in its turn reacted favourably upon our industrial 
activities. 
PRESENT CHANGES. 

All the same, and while the banker’s conscience is 
probably easy as regards the extent to which he has 
aided our industries over a long period, it is not impossible 
that facts may be disclosed and suggestions may be 
made by the Banking Committee now sitting which 
will show that even the best of our banking systems may 
Tequire overhauling in places, bringing them into line 
with modern requirements. There is, perhaps, at the 


moment rather too general a disposition on the part of 
bankers to emphasize the charges which have been 
brought in some quarters of inadequate banking and 
credit facilities for the country’s trade. It is only 
natural, perhaps, that this should be so, because the 
extreme Socialists have manifestly been striving for 
some time past to secure legislation giving the State 
greater control over banking, such control being obviously 
desired to secure artificially easy money rates leading 
to actual inflation. Accordingly, most bankers when 
speaking in public on this question of the relation between 
banking and industry have emphasized such _ points 
as the readiness of banks to meet the legitimate demands 
for accommodation or, on the other hand, the inability 
of the banks to dictate to their customers with regard 
to matters of fusion and rationalization. 
AN UNFOUNDED COMPLAINT. 

With regard to this question of giving facilities to 
genuine borrowers, I think that the bankers in defending 
their action are really forcing an open door. Those 
who maintain that trade is crippled either through lack 
of adequate banking facilities or because of unduly 
high rates have little or nothing to substantiate their 
complaints. All inquiries indicate that the cases where 
traders or industrialists are able to show that they have 
been unable to obtain banking accommodation for sound 
or legitimate schemes might be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. Moreover, the fact that in many countries where 
Interest rates on Bankers’ Loans are far higher than 
in Great Britain industry nevertheless prospers, goes 
to show that the Interest rate on Bankers’ Loans repre- 
sents but a fractional part of the costs of production. 
In other words, other causes rather than the rates on 
Bankers’ Loans must be held responsible for industrial 
depression in this country. 

BANKERS AND RATIONALIZATION. 

Nor with regard to the attitude taken up by most 
bankers in respect of their responsibility in the matter 
of initiating any reorganization which may be needed 
in certain industries is there any disposition on the 
part of the public to quarrel. The matter, indeed, 
was expressed very admirably by Mr. Holland Martin 
in the Financial News special Banking Number of last 
week when he said :— 

‘Tt is not by assuming control of its customers’ businesses that 
a bank can help industry, nor would a bank feel it easy, or even 
possible, to find men on its staff capable cf managing each and 
every trade. The less an English banker can become involved 
in his customer’s business, the better for him and the better for 
his client. A banker, like a doctor, is, or should be, the confidant of 
his customer, to whom the customer should be in the habit of turning 
for advice ; and because the banker is in touch with the customer’s 
trade in other quarters and with many trades besides, he should 
be in a position to give valuable advice based on experience and 
wide knowledge, with no discrimination between recipients of that 
advice, or thought of whether that advice would clash with any of his 
own interests in any similar business in which he had capital engaged. 
In the past the rule has been that so long as a borrower has adequate 
security in kind or character, and is conducting his business on 
proper lines, the bank should not interfere in any way with the 
Management, nor, indeed, would any customer stay long with a 
bank who tried to dictate to him how to run his business.” 


Not only are the foregoing views of Mr. Holland Martin 
thoroughly sound, but he might, perhaps, even have 
added that the matter sometimes becomes further 
complicated by the heavy indebtedness of an industrial 
concern to different bankers, increasing the difficulty 
of any one bank initiating fusion or rationalization 
schemes if only for the reason that the various banks 
may themselves have conflicting interests as creditors 
of the concern. 
A DELICATE PROBLEM. 

And this brings me to a consideration of what I think 
is really the most difficult and also perhaps the most 
delicate aspect of the whole question of the relations 
of banks with industry. For the most part it will, I think, 
be found that difficulties have arisen not so much from 
a.lack of-adequate banking facilities to industry as from 
the fact that these facilities have sometimes been too 
readily and, in a sense, too indiscriminately afforded. In 
some cases where the lending may, in the light. of subse- 
quént events, have proved to be excessive, and also un- 
fruitful in result, there has perhaps been little to criticize in 
the action of the banker which has been the result of press- 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3 


Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, 
and others in India and Burma. 








(31st December 1929) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - ~- 353,145,981 
ADVANCES, &. - ~- 191,752,253 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3 
Trustee Stent 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2 


The Bank aso has Agents ad Cmeeiiene throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
undertakes Overseas business of all kinds. World 
Letters of Credit and Travellers Cheques are issued, and 
every des:riztion of banking business is transacted. 
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Estab, 


To cover ade- 
quately the 
whole field of of this Bank for 
Latin-America nearly 70 years. 
With Branches and Sub-Branchesatall strategical 
points throughout the vast continent of South 
America; in Belgium, London, Manchester, 
and Bradford; in France, Portugal, and U.S.A., 
it is smgularly well equipped to supply up-to-date 
market information, and to carry out banking 
business of every description. Status Reports 
on South American firms compiled from reliable 
sources are supplied on request, and a Monthly 
Review in English or French is issued free 
of charge. 


BANK OF LONDON 
ts SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 

6, 7 & 8 Tokenhouse Yard, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester: 36 Charlotte Street Bradford: 33 Hustlergate 
Affiliated to Lloyds Bank Ltd. 


1862 


has been the 
aim and object 
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English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


| Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 


and 457 Branches and Agencies throughout emit 





Subscribed Capital = - - ‘ 


£5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - £3,080,000 





Board of Directors : 
‘ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESO., Chairman, 
JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman. 
C. L. BAILL a, a ~ fate C.M.G. THE RT. jue VISCOUNT 


THE RT. A LORD KNUTSF 
FORSTER oF a: NEPE, so G THE HON. ‘Sin ARTHUR 
G.C.M. LAWLEY, Ee 

THE HON. WALTER  D. SIDNEY M. WA ESO 
GIBBS. SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Manager & Secretary: E, M. JANION. 
Asst. Manager: A.A.SHIPSTON, Sub-Manager:J. A. ROBERTSON, 
Accountant: F. C. HOUNSFIELD. 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited. 
Chief Office in Australia: 
_ COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking. and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 




















BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 

NYASALAND 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
MAURITIUS 


: MANCHESTER 


LONDON : LIVERPOOL 
: NEW YORK 


HAMBURG 


FOR TRAVEL and TRADE 


_ HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
214 ST, JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, 


WORLD WIDE BANKING SERVICE 
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ing demands on the part of an old customer, and, moreover, 
jn many instances, where refusal of the demands might 
not only have occasioned a failure on the part of the 
firm, or company, but at the same time, might. have 
thrown a great many employees out of work. On the 
other hand, it seéms probable that in ‘some instances 
excessive banking loan facilities have resulted from 
excessive competition on the part of the banks where a 
closer agreement and understanding would have been 
petter for all the parties concerned. 


LENDING TO MAGNATES. 


I know, of course, how. easy it is to talk of co-operation 
and agreements, and how difficult it is to carry them out 
in practice without bankers being open to the accusation 
that they are forming a kind of ‘‘ money ring,” for such 
accusations would certainly not be lacking. Nevertheless, 
| think that the experience of recent years has shown very 
clearly that, not only has competition been responsible 
for some unsound loan business, but that there has been 
a tendency to finance industrial or financial magnates 
where there was much in the character of the business 
which might have suggested caution. In this particular 
problem it is well, perhaps, to remember the change 
in the situation which has resulted from the exten- 
sion of the Joint Stock Company system. In the 
ease of a private firm which may have over-borrowed 
and subsequently fails, the losses are confined to the 

artners and to actual creditors. In the case of a company, 
acer. it may happen that, although there is not perhaps 
actual failure, shareholders suffer by having their capital 
written down drastically, and while it is true they are 
responsible for the actions of the directors whom they 
have elected there is, none the less, resentment on 
their part if they feel that their company has been 
allowed to over-borrow to an extent which has proved 
to be injurious to the company’s interests, forgetting, 
of course, that such loans, if judiciously used, might 
equally have saved the situation. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


And, unfortunately, Socialistic and other agitation 
for freer banking facilities tends m itself to stimulate 
this spirit of excessive competition amongst some of 
the banks, while the large profits of recent years have 
rather imbued bankers with the idea of there being a 
considerable margin to “play with” in the case of 
losses, such as those which have recently been experienced. 
Fortunately, that margin is so large that the banking 
position right up to date, even after making allowance 
for all losses through bad debts, is a thoroughly sound one. 
That circumstance, however, does not meet the complaint 
of those who may consider that, however sound the banking 
position may be, the net result to industrial shareholders, 
and even to industry itself, of excessive lending may not 
always have been beneficial. The fundamental soundness 
of the banking position is, no doubt, mainly due to the 
fact that all bankers still recognize as an outstanding 
principle that the first responsibility of the banker is 
to the depositor. Thanks to a recognition of that principle 
we still have sound balance sheets with the proper 
proportion of cash to liquid investments, but, when it 
comes to the question of the policy of lending, I think 
that while bankers may not be called upon to ration 
their lending resources according to the merits of each 
proposal which may be put before them, they will do well 
to see that there is no excessive competition for making 
advances to big financial or industrial interests. The 
problem is, I know, a difficult one, and I believe can 


only be solved by greater co-operation, which need not 
by any means go to the length of forming anything 
like a Banking Ring. 

Curiously enough, it will, I think, be found that 
almost invariably where there has been a tendency 
to excessive competition in making advances the 
circumstance can be traced to undue pressure brought 
upon banks as a whole by political influences to disregard 
the sound fundamental principles of caution dictated 
by responsibility to the depositor. It was so during 
the premature post-War boom of round about 1919 
and 1920 when a leading Liberal Statesman, in public, 
urged the bankers to be more “ venturesome ” in their 


. banking operations, and again in later times we have 


._ the banks constantly pilloried in public by the Socialistic 


press either for curtailing their loan facilities or for 
making too high a charge. It is. satisfactory to know 


-that, in the main, the banks have withstood these 


harmful influences excellently, and if there have been 
eases where excessive lending has taken place, it has 


“not only been a case of the exception proving the rule, 


but there has been such a system of insurance of losses, 
so to speak, through the building up of reserves, that 
the banking superstructure remains as strong as ever, 


Artucr W. Kippy., 


Security of Capital 

Events on the Stock Exchange during the last few months 
have caused investors radicklly to revise their ideas of 
investing money. In order to avoid the high rate of 
income-tax a way was sought to make or accumulate 
money free of that burden. Appreciation in the capital 
value of investments is not subject to income-tax, and 
therefore shares were bought mainly on their prospects 
of rising in price. Owing to the recovery from war- 
depressed quotations the plan for a long time produced 
generally good results, but obviously prices could not go 
on rising for ever, and last year came the débécle. 

Investors have learned that the prime consideration is 
security of capital. If part of one’s capital is lost, income 
sooner or later must correspondingly diminish. For 
security of capital nothing excels a hfe assurance policy 
issued by a first-class office. British Government sccuri- 
ties may fall in price, and should a holder be forced by 
any reason to realize he may find his capital less than 
his anticipation. No first-class British life office has ever 
failed to pay 20s. in the £ on its contracts. 

To prevent a repetition of their losses of the past year 
investors have been advised to buy the shares of invest- 
ment trust companies on the ground that these under- 
takings can employ investment experts eapable of evading 
the pitfalls that beset the ordinary investor. The 
greatest trust companies in the world are life assurance 
companies. The funds of British life offices aggregate 
upwards of £800,000,000 and no investment trust com- 
pany approaches them in wealth. Their resources 
command the best investment talent and are extensive 
enough to carry through any approved plan to successful 
completion. 

For the average man, unversed in financial intricacies, 
anxious to accumulate a “nest egg” for any purpose, 
what more convenient or better method is available than 
an endowment assurance maturing at the desired date? 
The State itself encourages and favours life assurance 
by granting a rebate of income-tax in respect of the 
premiums paid. 
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(Established before 1600) 





Mills & Co. 


(Established 1753) 
Registered with unlimited liability, 1885 


incorporating 


CHILD & CO. 


and 


BANKERS 


Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 


HOLT & CO. 


(Established 1809) 








Capital - . - eS 
Reserve Fund . ” = 
Current and Deposit Accounts - 


Zz Money at Call and Short Notice 
Investments = « - 
Ea Advances, etc. - - - 


Banks in the United Kingdom 


Cash in Hand and at Bank of —_— 


Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on, other 


31st December, 1929 


£1,060,000 
530,000 
39,458,633 
6,924,665 
7,051,500 
8,430,410 
14,844,651 


1,714,654 





Head Office - - . 


General The Hon. S 
Childs Branch - - 
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MARIN. DRUMMOND VESEY MOLT. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FANE. 
SYDNEY ALEXANDER. PONSONBY, 
NEVILLE RANDALL. 


MARTIN DRUMMOND | VESEY HOLT. 
ARTHUR VAVASOUR 


67, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Managing Partners : 
LORD WOLVERTON. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 


LIMITED. 


9, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 


Tel. Address: 
* ULTRAMARIN, LONDON.” 


Telephone: 





CAPITAL AUTHORISED: 


£1 ,500,000. and fully paia 


£1,000,000. 





SOLE LONDON AGENTS FOR 
BANCG NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO, LISBON, 
and its Offices in PORTUGAL, the PORTUGUESE 
COLONIES, BRAZIL and BOMBAY, and _ for 
BANQUE FRANCO-PORTUGAISE D’OUTREMER, 
PARIS. 


COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK | 


LONDON WALL 0295. 


CAPITAL ISSUED 








The Bank places at the disposal of its clients 
A COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICE. 




















CREDIT LYONNAIS 


(LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANY INCORPORATED IN FRANCE.) 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 

Capital, fully paid - - - 

Reserve Fund - = = = 


Fes, 408,000,000 


Deposits and Current Accounts, as 


Nov. 3Cth, 1929: Fes. 11,217, 019, 597. 








Central Office: PARIS. 


1,200 Sriatins por Offices in Wien oa dense, et 

Tunis, and also at Alexandria, Antwerp, Barcelona, Brussels, 

Cairo, Geneva, Istanbul, Madrid, Port Said, San Sebastian, 
Seville, Valencia. 


~ Head “Office: | LYONS. 











CORRESPONDENTS IN LISBON AND 
OPORTO: CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS. 


London Office - - 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 
West End Branch - 25/27 CHARLES ST., HAYMARKET, S.W. 1. 





The Bank is specially organised for the 


Collection of Drafts and Documents payable in ali parts | 


of the World. 

Negotiation of Approved British and Foreign Bills. 

Trancfer of Funds to and from abroad by cheque or by 
cable. 

Issue of Letters of Credit. 

Collection of Shipowners’ Freights and disbursements. 
Remittances by Mail or Cable to any part of the 
World. 

The Bank also receives Securities for Safe Custody, 
collects dividends, opens Deposit and Current 
Accounts, and generally conducts every kind of 
Banking business. 


liaceniaannnes in all iia of the World. 


Fes. 800,000,000 | 
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A man aged, say, 30 next birthday, may. want to be 
absolutely sure of having £1,000 at the end of thirty years. 
The annual premium for a life endowment assurance for 
this amount will be about £24 10s., on which the income- 
tax rebate will be £2 9s., leaving £22 1s. as the net premium 

avable. The policy is a guarantee that at the appointed 

date not only will every penny paid in premium be 
available, without any deduction for depreciation, 
prokers’ commission, transfer duties or registration fees, 
but in addition there will be net compound interest at the 
rate of about 3 per cent. Three per cent. free of tax is 
equal to 33 per cent., subject to tax at 4s. in the £. The 
olicyholder has not had to bother about investments, 
or to waste his time studying the doings of the Stock 
Exchange or instructing his brokers. All his energies 
have been free to devote to his own business. 

Where money is being accumulated compound interest 
is a wonderful advantage. It is difficult for individual 
investors to keep their money automatically invested at 
compound interest. Even if the investment be as much 
as £100 a year the interest received at the end of the first 
year will be only £5 less tax, or £4 net. In the next 
twelve months £104 will have to be invested, and the 
interest received will break into shillings and pence. 
Investing small odd sums is a troublesome matter, and 
to be relieved of the task is alone a great gain. 

The example given above is a non-profit policy. This 
was chosen because we were assuming the case of a man 
who wished to be absolutely certain about his capital. 
If he is willing to take the small risk of sharing in the 
profits earned by the assurance company’s experts he 
will probably do much better in the end. He can be sure 
of securing the return of his premiums intact, usually 
with the addition of a small amount of interest. Any 
amount beyond this will depend on the extent of the 
success of the operations of the life office. 

Examples will furnish a guide to a large circle of 
possible assurants. We will assume the maturity of 
the policies to be at age 60. The sum assured is £1,000 
with profits. 

For the man aged 85 the annual premium will be 
£40 lls. 8d., or, allowing for the income-tax rebate, 
£36 10s. 6d. net. According to the present rate of 
bonus distribution of the office selected the accumulated 
bonuses on maturity will be £794, making the total sum 
receivable by the policyholder £1,794. This represents 
net compound interest at the rate of nearly 5 per cent., 
equal to 6} per cent. gross. 

For the man aged 25 the annual premium will 
be £27 18s. 4d., or less tax rebate £25 2s. 6d. Bonuses 
on maturity at the present scale would be £1,318, making 
the total sum receivable £2,318. This again represents a 
return of nearly 5 per cent. net compound intcrest, or 
6} per cent. gross. 

Where else can such yields be obtained with equal 
security? A policy constitutes in itself a desirable 
investment without taking into account the valuable 
protection afforded in the event of the death of the policy- 
holder before maturity. 

SCRUTATOR. 


Buying a House 


No better investment can be made than the purchase 
of a house for personal occupation. Nor is it necessary 
to possess more than a small proportion of the purchase 
money in order to be able to buy a house. The house 
itself can be used as security to raise a loan for the 
balance required. Repayment of the loan can be arranged 
on very easy terms either through a life assurance oflice 
or a building society. ; 
The two methods present distinct differences. If 
the purchase is arranged through a life assurance office 
it will be by means of what is called a house purchase 
policy. The office advances the money required at a 
low rate of interest for a fixed period—up to twenty 
years, or even longer in some instances. During the 
agreed period only the interest need be paid. Repayment 
of the principal is secured by the borrower effecting a 
life endowment assurance for the same amount and 
period as the loan. <A building societv usually reauires 


repayment to be made by cqual instalments spread over 
a number of years. The instalments cover both interest 
and redemption of the principal. 

Commonly the total for the year of the building 
society instalments will be less than the combined interest 
and premium for a house purchase policy. But it 
does not follow that the building society method is the 
cheaper. A house purchase policy includes life assurance 
which, in the event of the borrower’s death, immediately 
extinguishes the debt. So valuable is the provision of life 
assurance that the building societies themselves incor- 
porate it wherever possible in their plan, though in a 
different form from the house purchase policy. The 
premium, of course, increases the amount of their normal 
instalments, 

The rate of interest charged by life offices is lower 
than by building societics. As low a rate as £5 6s. 3d. 
per cent. is charged by one or two offices, while where 
the rate of interest charged is net (that is, where the 
borrower has to pay the income-tax as well as the net 
interest) a reduction in the rate of tax would be a further 
gain to the borrower. The rate generally charged by 
building societies is 6} or 7 per cent. 

Besides this, a rebate of income tax is allowed in 
respect of life assurance premiums. The rebate at the 
present time is at the rate of 2s. in the £. The practical 
effect is that the Government pays one-tenth of the 
premium and the policy-ho!der nine-tenths. 

Income-tax also operates to the advantage of the 
house purchase policy-holder in another way. The net 
annual value of the house purchased must be added to 
one’s income for tax purposes. Against this addition can 
be set off interest paid on the loan. Under the house 
purchase policy plan the amount of interest is constant 
throughout the period of the loan, but under the instal- 
ment system every reduction of the principal diminishes 
the amount of interest and increases the amount of 
income-tax payable. 

Assuming a loan of £1,000, interest at 54 per cent., 
and net annual value of house £80, income for tax purposes 
would be regarded as increased by £80 less £55 interest, 
or an addition of £25 net. Under the house purchase 
plan this would be the extra amount upon which tax 
would be payable throughout the term of the loan, but 
under the instalment plan the amount of tax payable 
would increase every year. Assuming repayment of 
the principal at the rate of £50 yearly this would mean, 
with income-tax at 4s. in the £, that the amount of tax 
payable would increase annually by 11s. 

Thus the house purchase policy scores over the building 
society method in four ways: (1) life assurance protec- 
tion; (2) lower rate of interest; (3) income-tax rebate 
on premium; (4) saving in income-tax. For a man 
aged thirty next birthday, the annual premium for 
a life policy of £1,000 payable at the end of twenty 
years or previous death would be about £40. The 
income-tax rebate on this would be £4. The saving 
in income-tax would average about £5 a year, while 
a saving of, say, 1 per cent. in interest would mean £10. 
The three sums together would total £19 a year, or nearly 
half the life assurance premium. 

I. M. Toovey. 


The Building Society Movement 
To-day 


Tuer closing months of the past year brought disquiet 
and alarm to the financial world and created pronounced 
uneasiness among small capitalists rendered apprehensive 
by sensations in the City and a cataclysm on Wall Street. 


.The consequent turning from speculative enterprises in 


the direction of investments which promise greater 
security has reacted to the considerable benefit of building 
societies. 

Years that were far more crucial than 1929 have tested 
the building society both as a secure depository for 
savings and as an equitable means of house purchase. 
During the decade since the War, when even the securities 
and currencies of some European Powers depreciated 
almost to. zero point. the returns of share capital and 
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deposits of building societies showed remarkable increases. 
The confidence of their investors enabled building 
societies to advazee a total sum of £381 millions to house 
purchasers duriug this reconstructive period of ten 
years. 

Building society development has been opportune. 
Just how far this expansion was the cause. and how 
far the effect of the post-War housing boom cannot be 
determined, but it is patent that the ready convenience 
of the mortgage service of building societies has been 
responsible for the bulk of the house purchase transactions 
in this country in recent years. 

The extent of building society progress: during the 
past ten years is clearly defined by the returns which are 
briefly summarized below. The first complete year of 
the post-War pcriod is shown alongside 1928, the last 
vear for which complete statistics are available. The 
figures for 1913 also provide an interesting comparison. 


1913. 1919. 1928. 
Total assets 65,315,898 77,346,603 268,464,781 
Advances se 9,131,017 15,840,961 58,668,762 
Share and deposit capital 61,535,228 72,801,205 249,270,601 
Membership 617,423 672,369 1,688,903 


In these figures there is a decisive reply to the few 
observers who believed that building society prosperity 
relied mainly upon abnormal conditions, and doubted 
the continuance of rapid expansion when the years of 
acute housing shortage had passed. Save for the existence 
of the pressing and long neglected slum problem in this 
country, there is no house famine similar to that which 
existed during the first half of the decade which this 
year brings to a close. Yet the volume of mortgage 
business which provides the true index of the building 
society position has again increased rather than slackened 
during 1929. 

Official statistics for the past year have yet to be 
collated, but such balance sheet figures as are already 
known indicate that the building society movement 
generally will record a rate of progress comparable with 


oy 


any of its most prosperous years. An estimate made 
with due conservatism on such figures might place the 
amount of advances in 1929 at almost any figure betweey 
sixty and seventy millions sterling. 

During the closmg months of the year the rises in the 
Bank rate brought an influx of prospective mortgage 
business composed mainly of better-class properties, 
which had been serving as securities for bank loans, 
Not all of this new business was entertained, for buildin 
societies generally were receiving from their normal 
sources of supply a volume of mortgage business that 
was sufficient. 

It has also to be borne in mind that the avowed 
purpose of the building society is the encouragement of 
thrift and home ownership, and although membership 
is open to all ranks, the majority of its investors and 
borrowers have always been drawn from the working 
and salaried classes. 

By translating saving into the definitely objective 
form of purchased property the building society move- 
ment has not only rendered an important contribution 
to national well-being, but it has been largely responsible 
for the changed attitude of the public towards property 
ownership. The building society borrower of to-day is a 
home owner by choice rather than the purchaser of a 
“house at any price.’ This factor, together with the 
continued confidence of an investing public which entrusts 
to the building society more than ten per cent. of its 
total savings in all investment media, is the mainspring 
of all recent building society development. 

It is estimated that the total assets of British building 
societies now stand at the record figure of £300,000,000, 
When this total is simplified by recording the fact that 
the average shareholding per member is about £125 and 
the average amount owing on each building society loan 
is less than £350, it becomes demonstrable that building 
societies still owe their success to the small capitalists 
of the country and the age-long principles of mutual 
co-operation and self-help. 

Haroipd BELLMAN. 














‘THE CITY EDITOR: 
‘GIVES CooD 
ADVICE 





For Safety, Availability, and 
Tax Free Interest—up to 5% 
—you cannot get a better in- 
vestment than is offered by the 





HALIFAX 


|THE WORLD'S LARGEST] 


BUILDING 
| SOCIETY | 


ASSETS EXCEED £59,000,000 | 


Head Office: Permanent Buildings, Halifax. 
London: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


SIR ENOCH HILL. 














Ceneral Manager 











INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late 
Dr. John Cliftord, C.H. TRUSTEES—The Rev. 
ay S. W. Iughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq. 
O Total Assets over £7,3381,400. Reserve 


Funds £342,800. Over £1,937,900 
INTEREST 














Interest and. Bonus paid to Investors. 
Half-yearly Dividends payable Jan. 1st and 


FREE FROM JvuLY Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any 
INCOME TAX expense. Wo investor has ever lost a 
penny of his capital. 


Remittances for 
any amount can 
be made through 
any Branch of the 
Mi 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136, Westbourne Terrace, 





, Bar- 
clays, National or 
Lloyds Banks. 





INVESTMENT . 
PROSPECTUS Paddington, London, W. 2. 
PCST FREE. C. JOHNSTON BURT, r.c.1.8., Manager. 














THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid: YEN 100,009,030. 
Reserve Fund: YEN 108,500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE - - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 


Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, 
Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, | 
Honolulu, Hong Kong, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los 

Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New Yors, | 
Osaka, Peking, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimoncseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostok 

(temporarily closed). 











The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issucs 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places 
and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Basiness. 

Deposits received for fixed pericds at rates to be obtained on application. 





London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, ‘London, EC.2. 
___0. NOHARA, Manager. _ 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
25-31 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


(ESTABLISHED 1840.) 


Main Features of Annual Report, 1929: 
(1) STEADY PROGRESS. 


(2) RECORD INCREASE IN THE 
FUNDS OF OVER £600,000. 


(3) PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED 
TO £873,000. 


(4) VERY LOW EXPENSE RATIO. 


Write for Prospectus giving Particulars of 
ATTRACTIVE RATES & HIGH BONUSES. 


Telephone: C. R. Vv. COUTTS, 


Metropolitan 8014 y 
(5 lines) Manager & Actuary. 
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ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Subseribed Capital £2,059,971 0 0 
Capital Paid Up - £1,024,578 10 O 
Total Income - £3,020,000 0 0 


Total Assets - £12,080,000 00 





All the principal classes of Insurance Business 
are Transacted by the Company. 


| Chairman:—Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD. 
| Deputy-Chairman:—Col. LIONEL H. HANBURY, 
C.M.G. 


Vice-Chairman:—E. HENRY LOYD, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Westminster Branch: 28 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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BROAD ST., 
NEW YORK 


Greater New York 
Offices : 
11§ Broadway 
40 Worth Strect 
Madison Avenue 
at 28th Sirect 
4t West 34th St. 
Madison Avenue 





Every Client who brings a finan- 
cial problem to this bank can 
expect to receive a Ba 
sympathetic hearing by the Man- 
agement, who, from their know- 
— of the banking profession, 
and their contacts in the past with 
similar problems are able to assist 
with their advice which often 
results in a complete solution of 
the difficulty. 


In addition, the resources, inter- 
national organisation and connec- 
tions, knowledge of the world’s 
investment markets, credit sources 
and other facilities at the disposal 
of Clients are available for the 
practical working out of such 
problems. 


Total Resources Exceed 
$900,000,000. 


at 45th Street 
Madison Avenue 
at 79th Street 


308 — “THE EQUITABLE 
wuts — TRUST COMPANY 


Paris Office OF NEW YORK 
4t Rue Cambon Incorporated with limited liability in the Siale of 
Mexico City Office New York, U.S.A. 
Calle Condesa 


No. 3 London Offices: 
Resident Vice-President + - J. M. WALLACE 
10 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH 
W.C.2 


McC. E.10 























FREE LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THIS IS NOT AN EXTRAVAGANT CLAIM, | 
because we can show that a gilt-edged investment | 
bearing 6% compound interest can include LIF | 
PROTECTION without cost to you, 


EXAMPLE. 
£1,000 Policy payable at death or end of 
15 years. Age 40 next birthday. 
POSITION OF POLICY AT MATURITY IN 

15 YEARS. 
Amount Payable, including Bonuses 
(estimated) . . . - «© « 


Premiums Paid in 15 Years, Less 
Income Tax Allowance ... . £951 


PROFIT £486 


£1,437 





THE PROFIT SHOWS A YIELD OF 63% 
COMPOUND INTEREST plus in addition 
LIFE ASSURANCE PROTECTION of £1,000 
and upwards during the whole term. 
THIS IS ONLY ONE EXAMPLE OF WHAT ‘| 
LIFE ASSURANCE WILL DO. 


LET US INVEST YOUR MONEY. 


GEORGE M. WYATT & SONS, Ltd., 


101 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3. 
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) HARTLEY WITHERS 


ARTHUR W. KIDDY writes in the Spectator: 
‘At a thoroughly opportune moment there 
has appeared a new book by Mr. Hartley 
Withers entitled The Quicksands of the City. 
It is unnecessary to say that, like all Mr. 
Withers’ works, it is eminently readable.... 
I think that if the would-be investor follows 
the very careful analysis of specimen balance 
sheets given in Mr. Withers’ book, and 
carefully studies his comments upon the 
composition of directorates and also the 
warnings against unsound speculation, he 
will not go very far wrong in the employ- 
ment of his capital.’ 


) THE QUICKSANDS 
: OF THE CITY 


6s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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- LONDON & 
MANCHESTER 


Assurance Co., Ltd. 


BONUS DECLARED. 


Annual Valuation as at March 
24th, 1929, £2.4.0% 


BONUS PROSPECTS. 


Neé interest earned on Life funds 
for last seven years, £5.5.0%; ex- 
ceptionally strong valuation of assets. 


FIRE, LIFE & GENERAL 

BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 

Chief Office: 

50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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Just Published 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


By R. C. Smart, M.I.Min.E. 

Demy 8vo. 278 pp. Map and Illustrations. © 12s. 6d, 

If is not fully realised that the most exacting and try- 
ing time of post-war mining has yet to be faced. This 
book forms ihe first attempt in the rational treatment of 
the financial, commercial and industrial problems of the 
industry together with the latest phases in the utilisation 
of the raw product—coal. 


THE IMPERIAL BANKS 


By A. S. J. Baster, B.Com., B.Sc.(Econ.). 
Demy 8vo. 288 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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ry This book is intended to show something of the history 

* and present position of the important and_ well-defined 

= groap of London banks operating mainly in the coun- 

a tries of the British Empire. It is particularly concerned £ 
fl with some problems raised by the present formation of & 
: great commercial ‘‘ Empire Banks” in London. The % 
1 investigation breaks entirely new ground, as no com- 

1 prehensive general account of the work of the British y 
4 Overseas Banks has yet been published in England. ET] 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
BANKING IN ENGLAND 


By R. D. Richards, Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. 344 pp. Cloth, 15s. 

A carefully documented account is given of the early 
history of English banking, with particular reference to 
the operations of the goldsmith bankers, the evolution of 
English paper money, and the early transactions of the 
Bank of England. 

This is followed by an interesting survey of late 
English banking developments up to the Bank Acts of 
1833, and a lucid analysis of the economic, political and 
religious conditions under which banking originated in 
England. 





P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 





14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER id 
UTS Rc Sr SS rh hth 
THE A.D. 





Founded over 200 years ago 


All Classes of 
Insurance Transacted 
1930—Life Bonus Year 


Head Office: 


Marine Dept.: 157, Leaderhall St., E.C.3 
Applications for Agencies invited 


i 


Branches and. Agencies throughout the World 
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Some Books 


Purine the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Fiction :—Shepherds in Sackeloth, by Sheila Kaye-Smith ; 
Her Privates We, by Private 19022; All Our Yesterdays, by 
H. M. Tomlinson ; Murder Yet to Come, by I. B. Myers ; The 
Voyage Home, by Storm Jameson ; Love's Illusion, by J. D. 
Beresford ; Turn Back the Leaves, by E. M. Delafield ; The 
Rocklitz, by George R. Preedy ; Chéri, by Colette. 
‘Non-Fiction :—The Incredible Marquis, by Alexandre 
Dumas ;. The Coloured Countries, by Alec Waugh ; Hardman 
Papers, From the Letters of Sir William Hardman, Edited by 
§. M. Ellis ; Adventure, by Major-General J. E. B. Seely: ; 
England, by Wilhelm Dibelius ; A Daughter of the Medicis : 
Story of Marguerite de Valois, by J. H. Mariejol ; The 
Qdyssey of an Orchid Hunter, by F. D. Burdett ; Mr. Lloyd 
George, by Sir Charles Mallet. 

% %* * * 

Miss F. L. Turner is becoming knownasa trustworthy observer 
of bird-life and a writer on nature refreshingly simple and 
unafiected. She must be tired of being referred to as the 
one-time ‘* loneliest woman in England,” but it will no doubt 
le by this press-bestowed title of some years ago that her 
name will be familiar to most people. As a result of her 
bird-watching experience of that time she wrote an excellent 
book on the shore birds of the Norfolk coast. Now, in Stray 
Leaves from Nature’s Notebook (Country Life, 10s. 6d.) she 
gives us a further instalment of her pleasant jottings on 
country things. Perhaps her chief charm is that she is so 
unliterary. She has nothing very startling to say, but she can 
make us live in the country of which she writes, an English 
heath, a forest, or the Dutch sandhills with their May foam 
of cream-coloured roses, as few nature-essayists are able to do. 
Her photographic studies are made with intelligence, which 
is also unusual in kocks of this tyre. 

* 1 * * 

Like Hawkins and Drake to the Spaniards, no two men 
seem to have struck the Romans with more real terror than 
Hamilcar ard Hannibal, his greater scn—the most formidable 
menaces that (till later ages) the Roman commonwealth ever 
had to face. But Rome was a commonwealth and as such 
could draw on a stock of collective energy ; whereas Hannibal 
was but a brilliant individualist, behind whom stood nothing 
.or worse than nothing—a bitter antagonism in his own 
city.. Many are of opinion that Hannibal was the greatest 
captain the world has ever seen, and such will find much 
support for their view in Mr. G. P. Baker’s picturesque study. 
In Hannibal_(Nash and Grayson, 18s.), the author handles 
his somewhat scanty material in a way that makes the past 
stand out living and real. Even to-day the story exhibits a 
curious parallel to certain of the issues of the European War, 
in that the struggle was one of authoritative.command as 
opposed to a-** close association of men in political society.” 
The struggle between Rome and Carthage was, too, essentially 
one for the freedom of the sea—of the western Mediterranean 
sea over which the Phoenician power strove to set up a 
monopoly. The book reads easily and well, and is as enter- 
taining as any historical romance. 

* * * * 

A salade de saison should be dressed not more than ten 
minutes before its consumption with one-third vinegar (wine 
vinegar, of course) to two-thirds oil, freshly ground pepper 
and salt. Monsieur X. Marcel Boulestin and Mr. Jason Hill, in 
Herbs, Salads and Seasonings (Heinemann, 6s.) write a paean 
of praise to this simple yet excellent form of food which only 
perhaps one in a thousand English people knows how to make 
properly. For this recipe alone we can recommend their book 





whole-heartedly, but for the artist with an adventurous spirit, , 


who can appreciate subtle flavours, it will unlock the door to 
undreamt-of delights. Who can tell what delicate effect a pinch 
of the seeds of Love in the Mist will have on the palate ? 
But Herbs, Salads and Seasonings sets out also to supply the 
demands of the ordinary kitchen with a wider variety of herbs 
and salads than is usually used: it describes how to grow 
herbs, how to preserve them, and gives many excellent recipes 
for their use. . We feel that Mr. Cedric Morris’s illustrations 
would have been more seductive had they been coloured. 


-fifty words. The competition will close on Friday, March 14th, 





of the Week 

Specialists in Jacobite history will like to know that Mr. 
Duncan Warrand has edited a fourth volume of More Culloden 
Papers (Inverness: R. Carruthers, 15s.), drawn from the 
correspondence of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session to whose energy and personal 
influence the failure of the * Forty-five ” was largely due. The 
papers in this volume begin in February, 1744, and end in 
February, 1746, after Hawley’s defeat at Falkirk. The main 
features of interest are the devious intrigues of Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, who professed loyalty while he was working for 
the Pretender, and the hesitation of other chiefs, like the 
Mackintosh and the Mackenzie, who saw the folly of the rising, 
but were subjected to intense pressure by their less prudent 
families and friends. The Mackintosh’s wife, in fact, con- 
tinued to enrol the clansmen for the Pretender’s cause after 
her husband had convinced Forbes that he would support the 
Government. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Thorp’s Verses (The Cayme Press, 5s.) are unequal. 
In this particular she is indeed in good company—of what 
poet may not the same be said ? ‘* The Hope of a Caged Lark” 
soars to our minds above her other pieces. The poor bird 
who ‘* wild with panic fear” seeking from morning to night 
the door of the relentless cage, longs for death, and dreams of 
flying “on spirit wings” 

‘“* Singing a song in ecstasy 
As no bird sang before 
The Seraphim will cease their ery, 
The angels will kneel down 
And God shall silence all the birds 
To hear my song.” 
Next to that, but to our minds a long way after, comes the 
very graceful ‘*‘ Change.” Among the slighter pieces the 
lines addressed to ‘ Puff,’ a cat, are perhaps the most 
pleasing. 
‘“* She’s good and bad, and bad and good, 
And one can never tell 
Tf she will fly with angel cats 
Or claw with those in Hell.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Ralph Nevill has written his best book in The Gay 
Victorians (Nash and Grayson, 21s.), and his best is very good 
as his worst is—not so good. We have found, in previous 
volumes by Mr. Nevill, occasional inaccuracies and other 
marks of haste, but in his present work, so far as our admittedly 
cursory acquaintance of the night life of Victorian London 
goes, none appear; although phrases such as “‘ so much so 
was this the case” can hardly be considered elegant. But 
Mr. Nevill is not courting comparison with essayists—for 
instance, with Mr. G. S. Street in his Ghosts of Piecadilly— 
but is telling the story of the London he loves in days whei 
constables wore top-hats, and when the Jubilee Juggins was 
the talk of the town. Mr. Nevill is very amusing about the 
Shah, and he ought to know all about that famous visit. 
His book is full of laughs and iniormation. 

* * * * 

As an example of the popular fiction ef a century ago, when 
the Spectator was young, John Roby’s Traditions of Lanca- 
shire (Warne, 7s. 6d.) is not without interest. This volume 
is a reprint, with the romantic illustrations, of the second 
series of Roby’s tales, dated 1831, and of three posthumous 
pieces. Apart from the place-names, there is little in Roby’s 
sentimental pages that is distinctive of Lancashire or any 
other county. He was influenced less by Scott than by the 
** Mysteries of Udolpho” and ‘“‘ The Monk,” and those who 
look for the racy folk-tales of Lancashire in Roby’s book will 
be disappointed. 

* * * * 
(‘General Knowledge Compeiition” and ‘* More Books of the 
Week” will be found on page 345.) 


The Competition 


Everypopy is talking about the Italian Pictures. The 
Editor therefore offers a prize for the most entertaining 
or illuminating comment on them, or anecdote referring to 
them, which has either been overheard at Burlington House 
or elsewhere. Entries should not exceed two hundred and 
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Christopher Columbus. By Jacob Wassermann.  (Secker. 
10s. 6d.) 
New Worlds to Conquer. By Richard Halliburton. Illustrated. 
(Bles. 16s.) 

Ir it is true that between genius and madness there exists 
a near alliance, was Columbus mad ? There is a sub-suggestion 
running all through Herr Wassermann’s brilliant study of the 
immortal Genoese that he was. For one of the most intriguing 
features of this more than fascinating book (excellently 
translated from the German by Mr. Eric Sutton) is the con- 
stant parallelism that is discovered between Columbus and 
Don Quixote. Indeed, the author goes so far as to say, “I 
cannot rid myself of the impression that Cervantes must 
have been influenced in his conception of his immortal knight 
by this actual prototype.” Admittedly, Cervantes meant to 
depict a madman. Therefore, granted this premiss, the 
conclusion seems obvious. ‘* Mad, is he?’ George II is 
reported to have said of Wolfe, “* then I wish he'd bite some of 
my generals.’ Columbus did ‘* bite’ his age, and from the 
infection thus conveyed resulted the opening up of the New 
World. 

** Morose as a monk, crafty as a peasant, without a glimmer 
of humour—a character unrelieved by a single ray of cheerful- 
ness. A man of sighs and lamentations, misery and gloom ”—— 
here are all the signs of melancholia. Or, again—*‘ the kernel 
of his being was restlessness ’’—a painful phenomenon observ- 
able in the ward of any mental hospital. But such patho- 
logical states were not all the man: to them falls to be added 
the further symptom—morbid if you will, or admirably indom- 
itable—the obsession that—‘‘ On the westward path of Ocean 
lay the regions of Cathay *’—and so “ the enthusiast intoxi- 
cated by his own imaginings,” made his land fall on Watling 
Island and enlarged the intellectual confines of the world. 

Of this book it may unhesitatingly be said Tolle, lege ; such 
is the brilliance of the writing and the depth of analytic thought 
it contains. It gathers together and examines all that has 
been said or thought about Columbus—miutch of it dross which 
has to be rejected and very much of it fragmentary, but, as the 
author finally seys, ‘‘ His fame is a collection of fragments: 
put them together carefully, and suddenly a spirit soars up- 
wards who looks at us with friendly eyes.” One would 
demur a little, perhaps, to the author’s averment that Marco 
Polo, one of Columbus's chief founts of inspiration, was “all 
pure bombast,” for Colonel Yule’s monumental work has 
proved the Venctian traveller to be still among the greatest 
authorities on parts of Central Asia. But that is a small 
point. The strength and grandeur of the book lie in its psy. 
chological portrayal of this ** madman,” this inspired visionary, 
who could not work out a nautical reckoning for himself, who 


’ 


Conquistadores—Then and Now 





was “ amateurish, short-sighted and capricious in the execution 
of his plans,” though a master in the making of them; who 
was ‘ almost hysterical ’’ in his subjection to his Idea, Inq 
word a genius, for, as Russell Lowell has written, ‘* Talent is 
that which is in a man’s power ; genius is that in whose power 
a man is.” 

And Columbus begat Mr. Richard Halliburton (Herr Was. 
sermann would not call him “a mysterious human entity”), 
and, indeed, he was nicknamed Cristobal Colén by an attrac. 
tive sefiorita when he did his eight days’ swim through the 
Panama Canal. For swim it he did despite risks from alligators 
and ocean-liners, holding up the traffic for hours as he was 
passed through the gigantic locks, and being charged on his 
tonnage (140 pounds) canal-dues amounting to eighteenpence, 
Also he followed in the footsteps of Cortes in his march across 
the Isthmus to Mexico City, and was likewise silent upon a 
peak in Darien, though he deplores the fact that Keats gaye 
the credit of doing that to stout Cortes instead of to the rightful 
claimant, Nufiez de Balboa. Still keeping hard after the track 
of the old conquistadores, himself all that there is of the most 
modern conquistador, he traced through the high Andes the 
flight of the surviving Inca Virgins of the Sun to the myste- 
rious granite ruins of Manchu Picchu, whither they fled to 
escape the lusts of the ex-swineherd Pizarro and his ruthless 
crew. In Alexander Selkirk’s cave on Juan Fernandez he 
marooned himself for a month, at the end of which time he 
‘began to agree with Selkirk about the over-valuation of 
solitude ” ; and for nine and twenty days on Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island of Tobago he realized exactly the feelings of that adven- 
turer with parrot, goats, umbrella and a black Man Toosday 
all complete. 

If we want solid history and character analysis, with 
searching reflections on the moral and social atmosphere of 
the times, we shall go to Herr Wassermann’s Columbus. But if, 
in’ another mood, we would prefer whimsical charm, shot 
always with a deep sense of beauty and reverence for things 
that deserve reverence, and always with a true vein of poetic 
feeling, then let us take up with Mr. Halliburton. Whimsical 
he is so constantly, but he can be grim and blunt when he 
likes. His description of the ghastly penal settlements, which 
the French maintain in and off the coast of Guiana, is a picture 
of sheer horror; no artfully coloured sensational writing is 
here, but just sheer horror. Of the 6,500 convicts and libérés 
who fester in French Guiana, fifty are murdered by their 
“fellow-convicts in the noisome prison barracks each year 
(‘ there is a convention that all murders must take place in the 
latrine ’’) ; each year a thousand die, and are thrown to the 
sharks. which “ are fed almost every afternoon.” 

M. J. C. MM, 


The Diverting History of General Seely 


“ Now let us sing, ‘ Long live the King! 
And Gilpin long live he!’ 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see!” 
Adventure. By Major-General the Rt. Hon. J. £. B. Seely, C.B., &e. 
Iustrated. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
GENERAL SErtyY has chosen the right title for his reeord. 
He has sought adventure since boyhood and found it in full 
measure, pressed down and running over. No man has more 
friends, but some will read his book without knowing him, 
and we must counter their first natural criticism, ‘ If all 
this was true he would not publish it people who do tell 
such tall tales have not really experienced such adventures.” 
General Seely is unique in being fearless, indomitably gallant 
and in being also completely raifin illustrating that character, 
in conversation or writing. He is the single miles gsloriosus 
who is also honest and brave. It is consistent that he is 
able to tell readers of the greatest sorrows of his life and 
admit that he has felt utterly heartbroken. He declares 
that at one time only the sympathy of his friends saved his 
reason. He could count upon it, if any man could, because 
he himself had always an overflowing sympathy for others. 
Ife may seem to be a fzank egotist, but yet is never selfish. 





The charm and naiveté of the man and of his book really 
disarm criticism. Cold reason does not enter where a man’s 
comment on extreme danger and hardship is generally, “J 
was unbelievably happy.” 

There is another reason for not criticizing the book very 
seriously—General Seely’s nature and his life, so crowded 
with activity at every turn, make it impossible to expect 
any really deep thinking (or, indeed, any careful literary 
composition). Quick wits he certainly has. He could see, 
as a boy, the fun of a dangerous escapade and the way out. 
He can see, as a gallant lifeboatman in his beloved Island, 
the way to save his own life or another’s by a hair's breadth. 
On the field of battle he could use his long experience as a 
Yeomanry officer and an active soldier in South Africa or 
France to plan and carry out a brilliant couj. In_ polities 
he could see a sound principle, such as Free Trade, and stick 
to it with triumphant energy. (The Spectator does not forget 
him as a valiant fellow-Unionist Free Trader.) Where 
enthusiasm was the quality needed, he did admirably, as 
when he represented the Colonial Office in the House of 
Commons and carried through Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s pacification of South Africa... As Under- 
Secretary and as Secretary of State for War, as Chairman 
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of the Committee of Imperial Defence, he worked with intense 
energy under the shadow of approaching war, and those whose 
brains did the best thinking through the reorganization of 
His Majesty’s Forces, from the Esher Committee or C.1.G.S. 
to the Transport Offieers at the Admiralty, must have delighted 
in the encouragement of the Minister. As the world knows, 
he resigned after the blunders of the “ incident” at the 
Curragh. That he did not come out ill from that is proved 
less by Mr. Asquith’s appeal to him to stay or by his remaining 
on the €.1.D. than by the absence of any imputation, from 
Unionists or Home Rulers or even the soldiers concerned, of 
any guile, self-secking or unjust intention throughout the 
business. The student of military science will not find much 
that is new here, though he may well attend to General Seely’s 
claim for the Cavalry. Not only did that arm win a campaign 
in Palestine as it did in South Africa, but he claims that it 
saved the British Army in the retreat from Mons and saved it 
again after the German successes of March, 1918. And we 
are inclined to give weight to this judgment of soldiers : 

“Tam sure that after Foch, who stood head and shoulders above 
the commanders of every nation, Castelnau was the wisest of the 
French Generals.” 

It is as a book of adventure that we commend it. It is 
exciting enough to hold any boy, but more than that. It 
is a book of high-souled, patriotic adventure. The political 
adventure proves, above all, that politicians can be honest 
and can keep the respect and even affection of opponents. 
The military adventure is over and over again that of 
Wordsworth’s “* Happy Warrior.’ When war-books of the 
day take an extreme and sweeping line in one direction, it is 
well to adjust the balance with General Seely’s sweeping 
statement to the other side : 

“They say that war is sordid and brutalising to the men who 
fight. It is no such thing. The greatest heights of unselfishness 
and devotion are brought out in war ... things, which I have seen 
again and again with my own eyes, are the very pith of our Christian 
faith. Let no man who values his sou! depreciate them. War is as 
ennobling to the combatants as it is demoralizing to the onlookers.” 


Apart from adventure, there is comfort, and no surprise, 
{n reading that the sick and sour President Steyn, during the 
negotiations in London for the South African settlement, 
said, after a long talk with King Edward, “ Now I know 
there is at least one man in England who understands and 
sympathises with the Dutch.” But the queerest tale is of 
an incident on which may have hung the future of the Empire. 
General Seely was visiting an outpost one night in Seuth 
Africa; they heard the sound of a horse’s. hooves ; through 
the mist they saw ** a commanding figure.” Our author shot 
twice at it and missed clean at about fifteen yards before the 
figure disappeared. Years afterwards in London, when they 
were firm friends, he and General Botha identified each 
other as the bad marksman and the target! The following 
quotation from an account of a night attack in France is 
only one of many similarly exciting passages : 

“When we got about half-way to the German front-line, over a 
very slight incline, a bouquet of Verey lights went up, and very 
heavy machine-gun fire opened from a concealed German redoubt 
about 50 yards to my right. At that moment both my legs were 
stuck in the mud up to the knees. The machine-gun fire was deadly ; 
a man about six to my right fell riddled with bullets, then the 
next, then the next, then the next, and the next—TI could hear the 
bullets thudding into their bodies—then it was my turn. I was sure 
that my time had come at last and waited the thud, thud, that had 
killed my comrades. But the bullets went humming by about two 
yards to my right: I could see the flash of the machine-gun quite 
dearly. Then it dawned on me that the gun was in an embrasure, 
and the gunner could not traverse it far enough to reach me. 1 
lay on my back for a moment and slowly wriggled my legs out of 
the mud.” 

On Sir John French's staff from August llth, 1914, 
General Seely was * everywhere” during the retreat from 
Mons, and was in the thick of the siege of Antwerp. When 
the horrors of the trenches had settled down on the armies, 


he was given command of the Canadian Cavalry Brigade, ' 


which, on horse or on foot, fought as continuously as any 
unit. He loved them and we knew that they loved him 
for his dashing bravery and his care for them. Lord Haig 
said to him, after the War, ‘* While you were under my 
command you made five attacks. Two were without orders 
and three were against orders ... they all succeeded.” 
Every Canadian who reads this book, and many another 
Briton, will feel a thrill—and a lump in his throat —at ther 





General's account of the fighting round Moreuil in March; 
1918. Great issues hung upen it, as Marshal Foch wrote in 
his congratulations. The courage shown was the greatest 
that could be asked of men. The account is simple and 
graphie as Homer. 

We do not want another war in which General Seely may 
distinguish himself, but we trust that he has many years 
before him in which to serve his King and country as usefully, 
as gallantly and as gaily as he has until now. 


A European Landscape 
Europe in Zigzags. By Sisley Huddleston. (Harrap. 21s.) 
IN the course of these wanderings through post-War European 
history Mr. Huddleston goes from Spain to Italy, from Italy 
to Austria, and thence by way of Eastern and Central Kurope 
to Germany and a consideration of the new problems created 
by the War. On the way he tells many good stories. 
In Paris there was a man who set himself up as a Committee 
for the Defence of Poldavia, and induced Deputies and dig- 
nitaries to promise their support to a country of whose exist- 
ence they had previously (and not unnaturally) been unaware. 
In another European capital—unspecified—Mr. Huddleston 
was offered liberal “‘ recompense” for his work on behalf 
of a cause which he had hitherto regarded as well-deserving. 

Russia, Scandinavia, and the Baltic are left out of Mr. 
Huddleston’s picture ; and one suspects that he has only 
seen at second hand some of the countries of the Near Kast 
which he describes so well. In spite of the ordered appearance 
of regular chapters as regularly subdivided, his narrative is 
rambling, turning inconsequentially aside to consider the 
personality of D’Annunzio, Naktkultur in Germany, or the 
psychological distinctions between Latin and Teuton. Mis- 
applying his own comment on the League of Nations, one 
might, indeed, say that “he touches nothing which he 
does not adjourn.” But the stories of statesman and con- 
ference, of artist and café, are interspersed with generaliza- 
tions which, when true, are illuminating, and when false pro- 
voke a contradiction equally illuminating. And the whole 
gives a picture of a part of Europe which could not, perhaps, 
have been given in any other way. 

Through long residence in France Mr. Huddleston has come 
to be known as a spokesman of French thought. Here, how- 
ever, he shows himself to be first a good European, and 
secondly a citizen of the world. There are countries with which 
he has little natural sympathy. Spain, for example, he found 
dark, mediaeval, and belonging more to Africa than to Europe. 
But he saw the good points in the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera—a man who, incidentally, has new gone to join the 
many other vanished figures of whom Mr. Huddleston writes. 
In Austria ‘* Gemiitlichkeit ’> made him at once at home, and 
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like many another traveller he found in Vienna the only 
balanced civilization of Eastern Europe. But he saw also the 
weakness to which ‘* Gemiitlichkeit ”’ may lead, and noted 
with apprehension the anomalous position of a tadpole country 
whose capital is now out of all proportion to the country on 
which it depends. In Germany, to which he confesses a frank 
antipathy, it might be expected that personal feeling would 
impair his judgment: the more so in that there is in the 
“modernism” of post-War German literature, art, and 
morality an unpleasant quality, doubly unpleasant to anyone 
accustomed to French finesse. But Mr. Huddleston is a good 
journalist, which is to say that he knows how to temper his 
own opinions in the experience of others. So that the picture 
he gives of Germany is at least two-sided, if not altogether 
just. 

Mr. Huddleston’s picture of Europe as a whole is not 
inspiring. Everywhere he went he found nations armed or 
arming. The old tyrannies have gone, but in their place are 
minorities denied that share in government which the peace- 
makers of Versailles had led them to expect. The defeated 
countries are inspired by irredentist motives, and the victors 
scarcely less so. Over Germany and Poland hangs the shadow 
of American financial domination. The League has not 
succeeded in preventing the growth of a new system of defen- 
sive alliances based on the old fallacy of the balance of power. 
There is, however, another side to the medal, which shines the 
more brightly when shown by one who is aware of all that is 
to be seen on the reverse. However much it may be flouted 
or ignored, the League remains, like the Kellogg Pact, a per- 
petual light for the guidance of mankind. Since it was 
American initiative that gave us the League, and Amcrican 
intervention which checked the first fantastic reparations 
claims, there is a priori no. reason to suppose that American 
financial intervention will prove less beneficial. The new 
Europe is built on rotten foundations, which, thanks to the 
new nationalism, cannot be changed for some years to come. 
But if we work slowly, with respect for facts as well as for 
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ideals, they may in time be made secure enough to allow 
Europe once more to take her place among the leaders of the 
world. 


Economic Histor 
Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution. By Ivy 
Pinchbeck. (15s.) 
A History of the English Corn Laws from 1660 to 1846. By 
Dona!d Grove Barnes. (15s.} 
Anglo-Irish Trade in the Sixteenth Century. By Ada Kath. 
leen Longfield. (12s. 6a.) 
Studies in Economic and Social History. London Schcol of 
Economics. (Routiedge.) 
THE rapid growth of interest in economic history is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times, and the new series of 
monographs published under the auspices of the London 
School of Economics deserve a welcome. For, however much 
the economic theorists of rival schools may debate, the 
wisdom or folly of particular policies is most easily discerned 
by reference to past experience whenever that experience can 
be dispassionately analyzed. And the average man is more 
readily impressed by the appeal to history than by technical 
and speculative arguments which he does not understand or 
trust. The false doctrine of Marx, that has had such a fatal 
attraction and wrought so much harm, was, for example, 
based on a misreading of the economic history of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century. Marx’s errors have been most 
definitely exposed by the use of the historical method. The 
fiscal controversy, again, or the currency problem can be pro- 
fitably discussed in the light of past events. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Empire Free Trade policy is essentially a revival of 
our old Colonial system which lost us America. 

The economic historian, to be of use, must be well-informed 
and free from bias. It may fairly be said that the authors of 
the three volumes so far issued in the new series have the re- 
quired qualities. Miss Pinchbeck, who is lecturer in Economic 
History at Bedford College, deserves special praise for her 
sane and comprehensive account of women workers in Great 
Britain during the Industrial Revolution. The change from 
the domestic to the factory system has often been represented, 
by sentimental writers, as a great tragedy. Miss Pinchbeck, 
on the contrary, shows that the woman-worker benefited 
when she found employment in a cotton mill or weaving shed, 
and that the factory hands soon raised the standard of living 
for their class. The women whose fate was really lamentable 
were those who worked in gangs on the farms or in the coal- 
mines, where they dragged trucks of coal through narrow 
passages or carried heavy baskets up ladders. ‘The factory 
system revolutionized working-class women’s ideas about 
wages and conditions of labour, and thus gradually put an end 
to the degrading practices that Miss Pinchbeck vividly de- 
scribes. On the other hand,she makes it clear that women in 
many trades and callings were displaced by men during this 
period. The Victorian idea that women should be content to 
remain at home grew up in the reign of George IfI. The 
famous Mrs. Montagu, one of the “ Bluestockings,”” managed 
all her husband’s collieries and also held her salon in London, 
But she described herself, about 1770, as “a country gentle- 
woman of the last century,” as if it were becoming unusual 
for women to show any interest in business. 

Professor Barnes of Oregon University deals in the next 
volume with the much debated problems of the successive 
Corn Laws, especially from 1815 onwards. His chapters on 
the Act of that year and on the violent agitation to which it 
gave rise between 1820 and 1827 are particularly interesting. 
The agriculturists did not benefit from the high tariff on im- 
ported corn, and the townsfolk bitterly resented the dearness 
of bread. Cobden’s League from 1838 onwards had merely to 
revive the old arguments, to which a Reformed House of 
Commons was more responsive than its predecessor had been. 
The author suggests tentatively that Peel was in some degree 
influenced in 1846 by the suggestion that the farmers of the 
Ohio Valley would welcome the repeal of our duties on their 
wheat, at a moment when our relations with the Unitcd 
States were rendered somewhat uneasy by the Oregon boun- 
dary controversy. 

Miss Longfield’s painstaking account of Anglo-Irish trade in 
the Tudor period is necessarily incomplete for lack of material, 
but it throws much new light on the subject. Moreover, it 
has a wider interest than is at first apparent. For, apart from 
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A NOVEL IN WOODCUTS 
LYND WARD 
A Story is told without words in 
a series of woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. net 


Tantalus 
A NOVEL BY 
JO VAN AMMERS-KULLER 
Author of The Rebel Generation 
7s. 6d. net 


Six Hearts 
A NOVEL BY 
ELIZABETH DREW 
Author of The Modern Novel 
7s. 6d. net ii 











Human History 


G. ELLIOT SMITH, Lirvr.p., F.R.s. 
Professor of Anatomy 
In the University of London, 21s. net 


England 


WILHELM DIBELIUS 
Translated from the German by 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, M.P. 

With an Introduction by A. D. Linpsay, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 15s. net 


The Tiger 


GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 
1841-1929 
GEORGE ADAM 
tos. 6d. net 


The Modern Temper 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


A survey on contemporary consciousness interpreted 


through personal experience. 


12s. 6d. net 


America Set Free 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY 


Byron 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 


Translated from the French and edited by HamisH MILs, 
with many additional and fuller quotations from the 
original poems, letters and sayings of Lord Byron. 


‘maurois is never superficial. On the contrary he is a most 
laborious toiler, with astonishing gifts of assimilation, 
order, proportion, clarity, impartiality, characterisation, 
graphic description, and énterestingness. There is a sad, comic 
notion abroad among experts that what is enthralling to 
read cannot be really sound. Had Maurois been dull he 
would have been better received by some of our highbrows 
of interminable biography. But the unfortunate man is in- 
capable of being dull.’ 


ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 


12s. 6d. net 


The Seventh Gate 


MURIEL HARRIS 


£1,000 was offered by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers and ourselves for a novel in English. 
The prize was won by Miss Muriel Harris. 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith who, with Mr. Hugh 

Walpole and Mr. Frank Swinnerton, acted as 
| judges for the competition, writes: ‘I think 
The Seventh Gate is a novel of altogether un- 
common merit, something out of the ordinary 











run of fiction. It has the advantage of a solid 
weight of ideas behind it, and unfolds a story 
j which is both moving and original.’ 
7s. 6d. net 


American 
Speeches 


by the Right Honourable 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


With an Introduction by 
Brigadier-General 
C. G. DAWES, c.z. 


COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


Author of A Travel Diary of a Philosopher, 


Cloth 3s. 6d. net. Paper 2s. 6d. net 


The Book of Marriage, Europe 


18s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
The Book Society’s 
“greatest book’ 


KRISTIN 
LAVRANSDATTER 


BY 
SIGRID UNDSET 











‘She is possibly the greatest living novelist.’ 


J. C. Squrre 


“An epic of domesticity, through which Kristin 
Lavransdatter moves majestically, as exquisite girl, 
passionate lover, tender mother, and, finally, scolding 
spouse . . . perhaps the completest study of 
womanhood in fiction.’ Joun O’ London 


“I defy any reader . . . to put this volume down after 
reaching page fifty . . . its excitement is so 
unusual, I believe it to be no exaggeration to say 
that Kristin, daughter of Lavran, is one of the great 
world creations of fiction. 

‘ This is the greatest book that we have yet offered 
our members.’ HuGH WALPOLE 


948 pages. 8s. 6d. 





ALFRED A. KNOPF LONDON 
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Methuen’s New Books 





By Rupotr Oxpex, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


A biography of the one statesman of post-war Germany 
who has leit his mark on medern Europe. 


PLATO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
By G. C. Fievp, M.A., B.Sc. 12s. 6d. net, 


An attempt to aid in the understanding of Plato's 
writings by describing the carcumstances in which they 
were produced. 


CASTE IN INDIA 
3y EMILE Senart. Translated from the French 
by Sir I. Denison Ross, 8s. 6d. net, 


A scholarly essay which traces the history of the caste 
system back to Vedic times. 


BRITAIN AND THE BALTIC 
by IX. W. Porson Newman, 10s. 6d. net. 


An important book dealing with the problems of World 
peace. 


FILIBUSTERS AND BUCCANEERS 
By Dr. A, SterNBecK. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


A fascinating beok about famous sea-rovers and pirates 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 


TRAMPING oe IRELAND 
By Jorn GIBBoNs. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Those who do not buy and read and treasure this book 
will be doing themselves a grave disservice.’ 
—Sr. Joun Ervine in The Daily Express. 


REFLECTED MUSIC and Other Essays 
By Basiz MaIne. 


ON GOING TO PRESS 


By F. L. STEVEns. 3s. 6d. net. 
An entertaining book on journalism and the journalist’s 
life. 


THE BEST NEW 


7s. Od. net 


ELDEST MISS COLLINGWOOD W. 
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Bripcet Lowry 
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vil and’ religious strife, Ireland was troubled by restrictions 
laid upon her trade by the English Government for political 
or commercial reasons. The jealousy of trade rivals in 
England, which .eventually killed most Irish industries; was 
already being shown in Elizabeth’s reign, and Irish trade with 
the Continent was greatly reduced. It is easy now to see how 
fatal was this policy. Had Ireland keen enabled, like Scot- 
land, to share freely in England’s industry and commerce, her 
later history might have been very different. 


The Story of a Vocation 


The Army. By Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn. The Stage 
By Lena Ashwell. The Architect. By C. Williams-Hllis. 
(Geoffrey Bles. 5s. each.) 


To judge from these first three volumes, Mr. Geoffrey Bles’s 
new Life and Work Series will be a useful and attractive 
one. Its purpose, we are told, is to afford ** leading men and 
women in each profession an opportunity to write about 
their own work, its difficulties and its pleasures.’ The 
authors are to have the double purpose of interesting their 
fellow professionals and informing those who are about to 
choose their life’s work. 


Of the three volumes before us, that entitled The Army 


by Sir George MacMunn, is principally devoted to the latter. 


object. His purpose has been, he tells us, ‘* to place before 


parents and sons the life of the army with the glamour and: 


light in which it has always appeared to me.” He writes 
clearly and informatively of the conditions which await 
a young officer. to-day: of the rates of pay; the age of 
retirement, scale of pension, ete., and of the rank which. 
aman of average ability may reasonably expect to attain. 
Miss Lena Ashwell performs the same function for the stage, 
but her book is more autobiographical and discusses the 
broader issue of the place of the theatre in modern society. 
Miss Ashwell does not escape sentimentality in her outlook. 
There has always been an clement of the philanthropic 
in her work. Nor should we be ungrateful for it, since she 
has undoubtedly brought the pleasure of serious drama to 
immense numbers who, but for her energy and enthusiasm 
would have remained permanently ignorant of it. Her 
book contains interesting accounts of this side of her 
activities. ; 

It is undoubiedly the third volume, entitled The Architect, by 
Mr. C. Williams-Ellis, which holds the greatest interest for the 
general reader. The book is frankly and avowedly an auto- 
biography, and the reader must not expect a detailed account 
of the present day organization of the architectural profession, 
its schools and examinations. 

The theme which holds the book together is the account 
of a striking example of that psychological phenomenon 
which we call ‘* vocation.” Here we have a well-established 
case of a person who from about his third or fourth year 
had an intense and irrepressible ‘‘ urge’ towards, and interest 
in any form of building. As the book develops we feel the 
drama of the ‘‘ vocation,” the blind, half-unconscious urge 
towards buildings and planning, gradually overcoming every 
obstacle. For years the conscious reasoning mind is blind and 
deaf to it : ‘*‘ common sense,” paternal advice, habit, pecuniary 
interest, all pushed and pulled in other directions, and for a 
time they have their way, until the unconscious urge retaliates 
in the only way it can, namely, by making the whole organism 
intolerably miserable and ill, so that at last its demands 
must be heard. It was thus, painfully and gropingly, after 
some false starts, and not along the usual high road of the 
schools and institutions of. a now well-organized profession, 
that Mr. Williams-Ellis came to be an architect. 

He gives an interesting view of a change in taste between 
the present and an earlier generation. Up till ‘recently 
even the most aesthetically sensitive people have paid little 
or no attention to the surroundings of architectural master- 
Pieces. They have been as insensitive to a city as a whole, 
as they were sensitive to individual buildings. Mr. Williams- 
Ellis, however, confesses that :— 

“T have, I must confess, but little enthusiasm for isolated 
masterpieces of any sort detached from their settings ; the poignancy 


of the contrast between them and what adjoins them is too liable 
to produce a depression’ that the grandest sight cannot utterly 


dispel. Thus miserably have I visited many exquisite buildings 
and delightfully. enlarged my mind at cruel cost. to my spirit. 
It may be held a poor thing to say, yet I will say it; I would rather 
visita land in which there were no masterpieces and yet nothing mean 
than one in which I had to pay for a glittering aristocracy of 
architecture by enclosing the usual welter of incompetence.” 

Mr. Williams-Ellis says that he believes that he is alone in 
taking this view. We can assure him that in this he is quite 
mistaken. Sensitiveness to a whole city, and, ultimately, 
to a whole country as a single architectural and aesthetic 
unit is, we feel sure, growing very rapidly. 


The Aramaic Gospel 


Jesus-Jeshua: Studies in the Gospels. 
Authorized Translation by Paul P. Levertoff. 


By Gustaf Dalman. 
(S.P.C.K. 15s.) 
Tur veteran scholar, Gustaf Dalman, occupies a unique place 
among New Testament specialists. His wide erudition, his 
special knowledge of Rabbinical literature, and of Palestine, its 
landscape, atmosphere and social life in the time of Jesus— 
combined with the devoted enthusiasm which shines in all that 
he writes—give his work a quality and value of its own. Be- 
lieving that the discourses of Christ were delivered in Aramaic, 
and that shades of meaning lost in Greek may be recovered by 
translation back into the vernacular, he has devoted years to 
the task of recovering the actual words which our Lord must 
have spoken; and the meaning which they would earry for 
contemporary minds. Only by this method, he thinks, can 
we hope to get nearer an understanding of haw One * whose 
portrait is preserved to us in a Greek form, looked among the 
Hebrews.” The collection of studies which has been so 
admirably translated by Dr. Levertoff must inevitably make 
their chief appeal to linguistic specialists, since they are full 
of detailed grammatical work ; and only by such specialists 
can their technical merits be estimated. But there is much in 
them. to interest that large class of readers who welcome 
anything which helps them to visualize more clearly the 
world in which the great events of the Gospel took place, 
and gives more precision to their understanding of the sayings 
of Christ. 

The book opens with a study of the three languages current 
in the time of Jesus: Aramaic, His mother-tongue ; Greek, 
everywhere spoken, and almost certainly known by Him to 
some extent: Hebrew, the language of formal religion, in 
which He would read the Scriptures when He “ stood up ” as 
a lector in the synagogue of Nazareth, returning to Aramaie 
when He * sat down” as a teacher to comment on His text. 
Next there are detailed reconstructions of the contrasting 
scenes in the Nazareth Synagogue where Jesus proclaimed His 
mission while expounding the Law according to the regular 
practice of His day, and on the rocky hill above Capernaum 
where He announced in His own terms the reign of God ; of 
the Last Supper, considered as the Passover Meal ; and of the 
Crucifixion. The elaborate study of the Last Supper and its 
connexion with Passover rites brings out very clearly the 
entirely Jewish origins of the Eucharist, and should be enough 
to deal the death-blow to the ** Mystery-cult ” hypothesis. At 
every point reference to Rabbinical literature throws fresh 
light on the meaning of words and deeds so familiar that we 
have almost forgotten that they are strange ; and proves how 
intimate, colloquial and homely, how racy of the soil, was the 
form of Christ’s teaching—-how willingly He used the prover- 
bial philosophy of His time. 

Thus such characteristic Gospel sayings as ** He that findeth 
his life shal! lose it,’ ** Sit not down in the highest room,” 
* With what measure ve shall mete ” and at least two of the 
beatitudes, appear to be Aramaic proverbs, taken up and 
made the vehicle of a new order of ideas. The parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard is found to be a Jewish tale, retold 
with a new moral; for in the Rabbinic version, reward is 
according to the amount of work done! Even the Johannine 
“many mansions’? may depend on the Rabbinic belief 
that after death blessed souls went each to a place specially 
reserved for his own class; whilst that same belief surely 
casts the light of a Divine generosity on the promise madé 
to the dying thief: ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.”’ 
: Evetyn UNDERHILLs 
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Some Grave, Some Gay 

A Second Book of Broadsheets. With an Introduction by 

Geoffrey Dawson, Editor of the Times. 301 pp. (Methuen 

and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus is a second selection of pocket literature provided by 
the Times for the men in the trenches during the War. They 
were intended to be “a numerous and varied selection of the 
best passages, grave and gay, from English verse and prose, 
to be printed on flyleaves . . . . sold in mixed sets at a very 
low price ....”’ The compilers certainly succeeded in choosing 
for their grave passages some of the most inspiring pieces of 
our literature, and for their gay passages some of the richest 
in humour. While one meets some old friends here, one is 
by no means haunted by the obvious, and to those who seek 
an addition to their bedside library, this volume can be 
sincerely recommended. , 

The primary aim was to distract men who had few dis- 
tractions, but the compilers had at the same time an under- 
lying serious purpose. Civilization may be defined in a 
thousand ways, but under one aspect it is the preservation of 
a tradition of aspirations, of a conscious desire to control and 
redirect the instincts of savagery. Now, if one fact emerges 
more clearly than any other from the mass of War literature, 
it is that 1914-18 were years in which men had to accept and 
to accustom themselves to senselessness, brutality and 
filthiness of body and mind, if they were to retain their sanity 
and survive. By means of such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. 
and Toc H., however, many great-hearted men and women 
strove to modify the brutalizing effects of these years. Those 
who availed themselves at the time of these opportunities to 
snatch a few moments of escape from war have cause to be 
grateful, but we of the post-War generation may easily over- 
look the fact that we also owe to them some part of the 
preservation of the civilization which we inherit. The 
collection of the Times broadsheets may serve to stimulate 
us in our own difficulties, and to remind us of this debt. 


Fiction 
Past, Present, and Gerhardi ! 


Kristin Lavransdatter. By Sigrid Undset. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
The Rocklitz. By George R. Preedy. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) > 
Shadows of Men. By Jim Tulley. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
Pending Heaven. By William Gerhardi. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
WE have certainly no quarrel with the Book Society’s latest. 
choice. Kristin Lavransdatter—which, comprising a trilogy 
of novels published separately in their own country, runs 
to over nine hundred closely printed. pages—is a work on the 
epic scale, and of almost universal appeal. Its limpid waters 
flow spontaneously from a spring of genius, pure and undefiled, 
it is, in every sense, a big and vital book, dealing with life 
in the large and describing it from every angle. Ranging 
from the idyllic to the grim, the narrative sweeps inevitably 
upon its way, with the simplicity that comes only from 
comprehensive observation allied to profound sympathy 
and inward vision. Sigrid Undset is a poet, and Kristin 
Lavransdatter supplies but another instance of the fact that, 
it takes a true poet to be a true realist. It is only the poet, 
seeing through things as well as round them, who attains a 
full sense of proportion ; who can view man as he is, at once 
body and soul, the child both of time and eternity. 

No one will dispute Mr. Walpole’s judgment that Kristin, 
the heroine of this saga of fourteenth century Norway, is 
worthy to rank with Anna Karenina or Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. Wilful, wayward, and often frail, and yet 
through everything, down to the last heroic sacrifice, a hand- 
maiden of God, she is vividly individual and vividly mediaeval ; 
but, at the same time, she is womanhood itself, of every epoch 
and place. She is splendidly conceived, and it is difficult to 
say whether we are fascinated the more by the development 
of her character from childhood onwards or by the succession 
of mediaeval scenes, so exquisitely drawn, that pass before 
us. Mr. Walpole calls the background of the story a pageant. 
It is, surely, the wrong word. A “ pageant ” suggests some- 
thing staged and artificial. To read Sigrid Undset, who 
dispenses with archaic language and every conventional aid 
to historical-atmosphere, is to breathe the very air of the 
Middle Ages. 


——<< 





Mr. George Preedy—if indeed he be himself, and not a wey. 
known feminine writer in disguise !—has given us anothe 
good historical novel. Reading it by itself, we should have 
pronounced The Rocklitz exceptionally fine. But to tum 
to it from Sigrid Undset’s masterpiece is to realize—rather 
unfairly, perhaps, for Mr. Preedy—the gulf between geniyg 
and even the best talent. Mr. Preedy has thoroughly absorbeq 
his period, which is the seventeenth century in Saxony. But 
we are conscious to some extent of his stage mechanism, ang 
the scenery, if essentially convincing, is sometimes over. 
lighted. At any rate, there is some admirable writing in his 
pages, and the story itself, which is founded upon fact ang 
centres around Magdalena Sibylla von Neitschiitz, who,the 
object of the young Elector’s infatuation, sacrifices everything 
to ambition, moves dramatically, through love and intrigue, 
to its pee climax. 

Mr. Tulley plunges us into modern America. As in his 
Circus Parade and Shanty Irish, he freely mingles fact and 
fiction ; but, what is most to the point, he gives us tmth, 
Drawing upon his memories of prison life in a Western State, 
he presents us with a series of portraits of ‘‘ the insane and 
the imbecile, the madman and the fool, the diseased and the 
subnormal, the seniles and vagrant, the epileptic and the 
felon.’ His incidents may be veracious or invented : "they 
are, in any case, slight. It is humanity that matters to him, 
and he reveals it with rare vigour and sensitivenss. Here 
again is a poet and a realist, who does not shut his eyes to 
coarseness and brutality, but sees them redeemed by hidden 
tenderness and virtue. The book concludes with a poignantly 
simple description of a hanging which the writer witnessed, 
This sketch, which is naked and hideous fact, should add its 
quota of ammunition to the campaign against capital punish- 
ment in this country, where the method of execution is almost 
precisely similar. 

Mr. Gerhardi describes neither the past nor the present. 
Despite his publishers’ assurance that he has turned from 
fantasy to the study of ‘ contemporary life,” creatures like 
his characters have never lived, are not living, and, please 
heaven, never will live. The brightest of our Bright Young 
People pale into insignificance beside his hero, who, a novelist 
on the run from his wife, and sponging upon his friends, 
wanders to the Riviera and to Africa, followed by a harem, to 
which he is constantly adding. Finally, this exemplar of 
“ post-War restlessness and disillusionment,’ who chooses 
a graveyard for the scene of one of his hours of lust, returns 
to London, catches influenza, and, dying in a fit of delirium, 


- ascends by lift to a heaven which, vacuous though it be, is 


far too good for him. There is no denying Mr. Gerhardi’s 
verve and smartness. Even readers who think him quite 
needlessly blasphemous will be forced to smile sometimes 
at his pert irresponsibility. But is this the best he can do? 
His aim, apparently, is to demonstrate the futility of life. 
His present book suggests, rather, the futility of Mr. Gerhardi. 
GILBERT THOMAS. 


REGENCY WINDOWS. By Mr. David Emerson. (Samp- 
son Low. 7s. 6d.)—Taking as his epigraph Lord Chesterfield’s 
opinion that ‘* modes and customs vary often, but that human 
nature is always the same,’’ Mr. David Emerson has given in 
Regency Windows a portrait of a period which is at the same 
time a reflection of the life of humanity. Beginning in the 
clubrooms of London and the colleges of Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century, his story follows in graceful meandering 
fashion the changing fortunes of Richard Langley, younger 
son of a newly created Peer. Richard is destined by his 
mother to be Prime Minister. But although he introduces the 
Prince Regent in person, Mr. Emerson touches only the fringe 
of politics, telling just enough of the troubled story of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars to keep us 
within historical bounds, and concerning himself rather with 
purely human misfortunes : Richard’s marriage ; the relations 
between his wife and mother ; and the ill-effects of indecisive 
character on a man thrown into a society where only the 
trivial matters. Of these things he writes in a measured 
style matching his measured sympathy. Except for some 
unfairness to Byron, he is true to history ; and his leisurely 
narration is a welcome relief from the bare journalism of most 
modern novels. 


THE WHISTLER’S ROOM. By Paul Alverdes. (Secker. 
5s.)—There is a quality cf mingled cruelty and tenderness in 
this short and moving story. The scence is laid in a German 
gnilitary hospital during the War. In a special ward, kept 
apart from the other cases, and curiously proud of their 
affliction, are three or four men who have been scriously 
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52,000 Free Breakfasts 


are being provided by this Mission, this winter, 
to the most needy children from Stepney’s homes 
of poverty. 


Things are bad down East. | 


| This is an effort to make | 
them somewhat better. 

No hungry child is 
refused a_ breakfast. 
Our sisters and doctors 
are in and out of poor | 
homes every day. No 
case of need remains 


unhelped. 


Each breakfast, costing 3d., consists of a big | 
mug of cocoa, with three slices of bread and | 
dripping or bread and jam. 


5/- 20 10/- 40 
25/- 100 £25 2,000 | 
How many may be fed on | 
your behalf? | 

Please respond to The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt., 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








provides 
provides 


provides 
provides 








_ Three Important Books on 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


PEOPLE OF 
THE SMALL ARROW 


By J. H. Driperc. Illustrated with Drawings by 
| Pearl Binder. 10s. 6d. net. 


Spectator: “A very remarkable book, dealing with the 
life of a pastoral tribe living in the Sudan, as exciting as a 
romance. Its freshness, vitality, and strange charm make it 
especially welcome. Unique of its kind.”—L1aM O’FLAuERTY. 


| DEMONIACAL POSSESSION 


By Professor T. K. OFSTERREICH. 21s. net. 


| 

New Statesman: “This able and provocative book, a con- 
| tribution to the study of religious psychology, which may 
be disliked or repudiated, but cannot be ignored. . . . 
The longer part of this important work deals with the pre- 
valence of possession in antiquity, the middle ages, and 
| modern times.” 


| ANIMISM, MAGIC, AND 
~ 

| THE DIVINE KING 
| By G. Rone. 21s. net. 

This important and original study of animism, the primi- 
tive mind, the organization of primitive society, is written 
| with sympathy ‘for’ the psycho-analytic view-point and 
| draws its data from a very wide field. Long sections on 
| the Scapegoat and on the Medicine Man are included. 





| ROUTLEDGE :: | KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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The Spectator saysi— 


T PRYSSQQAK 


“There is no space to do more than 
mention La Farge’s Laughing Boy 
(Constable, 7s. 6d. net), but we can 
assure those readers who are anxious 
to enter the Hiawatha country of their 
childhood that they will find much to 
entertain and enthral them in the story.” 
“.. the industry and intimate know- 
ledge of all of Dickens displayed in the 
book are immense.’ (The Man 
Charles Dickens, Constable, 18s. 6d. 
net.) 


BOO, 


070% 
xy xy 


“Tn all this Indian controversy we 
suffer from ragged thinking and frothy 
sentimentalism; whereas Sir Reginald 
Craddock brings us up against realities.” 
(The Dilemma in India, Constable, 
15s. net.) - 


“The book (British Strategy, 
Constable, 10s. net) gives occasion for 
serious thought.” 


Or 


BOCK GF 
* OOOO) 
OOOYIX 


LD 


“The warp and woof of genius” 
(speaking of Dostoyevsky’s Letters to 
His Wife, Constable, 21s. net), 


OOK / 
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“A tonic life story,”’ 
says Dr. J. M. BULLOCH of 


WEETMAN 
PEARSON 


First Viscount Cowdray 
by J. A. SPENDER 


“ The life of a business genius 
—an amazing romance, pre- 
sented by the distinguished 
author in a fascinating 
fashion.”—John o’ London. 
*“ An inspiring story—especi- 
ally valuable in this time of 
national pessimism.”—Sunday 
Times. ‘“ The true romance 
of industry—masterpieces of 
lucid interpretation.” — Daily 
News. ‘Should be on the 
bookshelf of every business 
man.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 


23 Illustrations 


CASSELL’S £1 Is. net 
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Country House 


Sewage Purification 


Cesspools cannot purify sewage. 


They septicise sewage, and a septic condition, whether of sewage 


or of the body, is a menace to 1 


Sanitate your garden, your estate, water courscs, ponds, by the 
adoption | of the Tuke & Bell- Semi-septic system of Sewage 
Purification, guaranteed to produce an effluent comparable to 


1ealth. 


rain-water in appearance and free from smell. 


Our Installations can be scen in work in every County in the 


Country. 


A list-of users in your County will be sent upon application, 


Write for Booklet No. 14, which gives full particulars. 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 


27 Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, W.C. 2. 

















To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 
LOBITO BAY 


ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA, 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA, 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 

route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 

Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
Savet, EC: 2. 
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the previous year. 


previous year, 


to participate in full } 


exceptions, cffected. bef 
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£332,609. 


| year. 


PEARL 


: ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


Summary of the Sixty-sixth Annual Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1929. 





profits. 


ore Ist January, 1923. 


INGOME. 


LIFE BRANCHES.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £11.681.606, an increase of £530,981 over that of 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—The Premium Income -for the year amounted to £649,090, an increase of £29,981 
over that of the previous vear. 


i 

} 

| 

{ 

| TOTAL INCOME.—The Total Income for the year amounted to £14,904,174, an increase of £2682.108 over that of the 
{ . 

i 


BONUS. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—An annual reversionary Bonus of £2 6s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pearl Policies entitled 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—A sum of £506.671 has been set aside to provide Reversionary Bonuses to Policies, with certain 


CLAIMS. 


LIFE BRANCHES.—The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 
Bonuses to £5.786.456. } 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCHES.—In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted to 


|} ‘TOTAL CLAIMS.—The Total Claims paid by the Company amount to £61,815,290. 


FUNDS. 


TOTAL FUNDS.—The Total Funds amount to £58,464,241, which is an increase of £4,882,213 over those of the previous 


323,280, and amounted with 


GEORGE TILLEY, 


Chairman. 































Thinning 


is often due to lack 
should he 
The kest method 
deficiency is by n 
Macassar Oil—the 
137 years. 


supplied from the 


hai 
of natural oil which 
roots. 
ef supplying the 
reans of _Rowland’s 
steady favourite of 


It supplies the oil, stimu- 


lates the growth and nourishes the hair. 


JUus&CO. 


Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers —3/6, 
7/- and 10/6. Red for 
dark hair, golden for 
fair or grey hair. 


land's 


Macassar Oil ... 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C. 1 
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N wet or windy 

days you are 
liable to catch a Cold 
or Sore Throat. Keep 
your throat disin- 
fected—take one or 
two Formamint_ tab- 
lets. They will safe- 
guard you against 
germs, 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 
At all Chemists at 2/6 per bolt. 


LouGusoRouGH. 
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wounded in the throat. They are dumb and only half alive. 
Unable to breathe in the normal fashion, they have had their 

arious spar of tife prolonged by the insertion of a metal 
tube in their necks. Through this they breathe and are able 
to make those pathetic whistling and eroaking noises which 
have to play the part of speech. In their helplessness they 
have become like children. The story merely indicates their 
relationship with one another, with the brusque, intelligent 
doctor whom they love like a father, and finally with an 
English prisoner who joins them. It is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the delicacy and originality of this exquisite piece 
of work. It is as clear as glass; glass which mirrers simply 
and faithfully and without over-emphasis every aspect of the 
situation ; and which nevertheless has an edge in its horror 
that cuts to the bone. No detail of pain, symptom or process 
js spared, but it is a story which heals by its own beauty the 
wounds that it makes. 


MURDER YET TO COME, by Isabel Briggs Myers. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—One has come te look for Messrs. Gollanez’s 
yellow wrappers as an efficient guide in the search for a good 
detective story. This one has already been acclaimed winner 
of a prize of £1,500, and needs, perhaps, little further com- 
mendation to devotees. It is a sound, businesslike example of 
the thrilling, as opposed to the scientific, type and as such 
continues to hold some interest to the end. It must, however, 
be admitted that the reader will have solved the mystery long 
before this. . 


HALF MAST MURDER, by Milward Kennedy. (Gollancz. 
ts. 6d.)—The remarkable thing about this story is that the 
characters in it appear to be human beings: that is, they are 
neither wholly good, wholly bad, nor wholly consistent in 
either. This virtue in Mr. Kennedy’s writing even humanizes 
the police, and it is refreshing to find that one of these meta- 
morphized beings actually solves the problem in the end, 
though not without one or two false starts. The murderer, 
also, is not the villain, nor is the villain the murderer. In fact, 
the only unconvincing part of the book is the conduct of the 
murderer himself, which is in part the reason why the mystery 
is likely to keep the reader at bay till the end, and in such 
an odd example of this art, the end comes all too soon. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 335.) 


How often do we hear people complaining impatiently about 
the tons and guns, protocols and optional clauses, &c., which 
the diligence of journalists too often fails to make intelligible ! 
In France, where the same need for clarity and for under- 
standable knowledge of imternational affairs imposed itself 
in the early post-War years, a brilliant young woman rallied 
round herself the most forward-looking of her compatriots, 
saw to it that this group had the proper contacts with similar 
groups in other countries, and founded L’ Europe Nouvelle. 
Since then “the leading international political magazine,” 
as it may well be called, has gone from strength to strength, 
and has supplied the world not only with sound views of 
virtually every problem exercising the minds of the statemen 
in Europe and abroad, but has also provided a unique mine 
of documentation, diplomatic, political, and economic, which 
makes it possible for any one of us to study reliably and with 
profit post-War history. L’Europe Nouvelle appears every 
Saturday in Paris (price 3 franes), and students of international 
affairs may remember that these enterprising people published, 
during the Sixth Assembly of the League, seven special 
Geneva issues in English, for the benefit of English and 
American readers. The present charge in English money is 
Is. per copy, 12s. for a period of six months, and £1 for the 
period of a year, and it may be obtained in Paris, at 73 bis 
Quai D’Orsay, and in London at W. H. Smith & Sons, Strand 
House, Portugal Street, W.C.2. We cordially recommend 
any of our readers who wish to be placed aw courant with 
mternational affairs to begin subscribing to L’Hurope Nouvelle, 
and even to purchase back copies. Libraries and research 
departments, of course, can and should obtain a complete 
set of L’Europe Nouvelle, 1918-1930, twenty-four big volumes 
in cloth binding for a price of £32. It is precisely such a 
publication as this, with alt the labour of love that goes to 
produce it, which makes us appreciate that to-day as never 
before in human history it is permissible to speak of “a 
Science of peace.” 

* * * 

The Council on Foreign Relations, whose Survey of American 
Foreign Relations in 1929 we recently reviewed, have issued 
anew volume of their Political Handbook of the World (1930), 
edited by Walter Hl. Mallory. This publication affords a most 
valuable conspectus of the parliaments, parties, and Press of 
the world. The information is very well arranged by countries, 
and beth political and newspaper data are entirely reliable. 
We wonder whether next year’s volume will have to record the 
hew fourth party in Great. Britain as still a going concern. 
Once again let us congratulate America on the possession of 


such splendid public-spirited thinkers as those who compose 
the Council, and who are associated with the admirable 
quarterly review—Foreign Affairs. The Political Handbook 
is obtainable fram the Council on Foreign Relations, 25 West 
43rd Street, New York City, U.S.A., price $2.50. 

* * * * 


A publication which will be written down as dull by most of 
us, but which is nevertheless important, is the International 
Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law (1928) (International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 8s.). This collection of cases can only 
be usefully studied in connexion with the labour laws (of the 
respective countries and a record of their judicial interpretation, 
the necessary data for which have also been supplied by the 
International Labour Office in its Legislative Series, published 
continually since 1920, and in sundry issues of the International 
Labour Review. There is a useful prefatory note on the Competent 
Authorities of each country having jurisdiction in Labour 
matters. 

* * * * 

Readers who are making any study of social and sociological 
questions to-day will find the monthly International Lahour 
Review indispensable. It may be obtained from Messrs. 
George AHen and Unwin, price 2s. 6d. The January number 
contains inter alia a full account of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Labour Conference, a study of working conditions in 
a rationalized undertaking, the Bata factory at Zlin, in 
Czechoslovakia, described as the largest boot and shoe business 
in Europe, and Part III. of the Report on Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Coal-mining Industry in 1927, “‘ non-European 
Countries.” 

* * * * 


In his introduction to The Bookworm’s Turn, a pamphlet 
which outlines the intentions of the Book Guild (56 Farringdon 
Street, E.C. 4), Mr. Thomas Burke defines the public for which 
this new society caters as “ that Iarge intermediate public 
which, possessing ‘cultivated taste, does not want to bother 
with the hackneyed novels that appear at the rate of ten a 
week, but at the same time is not sophisticated to the point of 
wanting only the rare and exotic ”--in our opinion, a large 
public. The Selection Committee of the Book Guild will 
consist of Thomas Burke, Ethel Manning, Beatrice Keane 
Seymour, J. D. Beresford, and George A. Birmingham — names 
which speak for themselves. Copies of this booklet can be 
obtained by anyone who cares to write for it to the address 
given above. We wish the Book Guild every success. 

* * * * 

Much enthusiasm and industry have gone to the making of 
the two substantial volumes on Flemish Influence in Britain, 
by the well-known Seottish potter, Mr. J. Arnold Fleming 
(Glasgow: Jaekson, Wylie, 30s.). The first volume is a 
general survey of the Flemish character as illustrated by the 
history of Flanders and of the successive Flemish immigrations 
which helped to develop commerce and industry in these 
islands, with particular reference te Scotland. In the second 
volume the author deals in close detail with the history of the 
various Scottish families bearing the name of Fleming, and 
especially the line of the Lords Fleming, Earls of Wigton, the 
last of whom, a Roman Catholic priest, was Principal of the 
College at Douai and died in 1747. Mr. Fleming takes a broad 
view of his subject. As the Lord Fleming of Knox’s day was 
an active politician, and as Mary Fleming was one of “ the 
Queen’s Maries,” the author discusses Queen Mary’s troubles 
at length and enters somewhat fully into the controversy about 
the Casket Letters. Nor does he fail to devote a couple of 
pages to Scott's ** Pet Marjorie ” Fleming at the end of this 
pleasantly discursive book. Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
provides a preface. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. EK. W. Brittain, 93 
Woodroyd Road, West Bowling, Bradford, for the following :— 


Questions on Gas 


1. What is “ mustard gas” ? 

2. Who introduced the term “ gas” ? 

3. Which gas is the lightest known ? 

4. What gas is sometimes used in place of this for filling balloons, 
and why ? 

5. What is meant by “ atmolysis”’ of a mixture of gases ? 

6. What gas is prepared by “ Brin’s process” ? 

7, How is this gas usually prepared at present ? 

8. Does sound travel at the same rate through all gases ? 

9. Is the presence of gas necessary for the propagation of light ? 

10. What gas was originally known as azote and where is it still 
called by this name ? 

tl. What gas forms a large percentage of the earth’s crust ? 

12. How are the gaseous constituents of celestial bodies cdeter- 
mined ? 

t3. What percentage of the constituents of eoal gas are ilh- 
minants ? 


Answers will be found on page 350, 
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Travel 
Dangerous Tyres 


A GREAT deal has recently been said on the subject of road 
deaths. Now, as everything seems to have been said— 
many times—the subject shows signs of dying a natural 
death without anything useful having been done. A golden 
opportunity has been lost because the discussion was allowed 
to relapse into a private and utterly futile bickering between 
pedestrians and motorists. No sane person wants to deny 
that there are as many fools walking as driving, but for this 
purpose no comparison can fairly be made. ‘Jay walkers’”’ 
seldom do more than damage themselves by their folly, but 
in the case of driving fools the results are much more 
unsatisfactory. We would have done better by accepting 
the fact that fools—like the poor—are always with us ; and by 
endeavouring to render that dangerous weapon, the motor 
car, less dangerous wherever possible. 

Attention might have been paid to the subject of tyres. 
We daily read of accidents occurring through cars skidding 
on wet roads. We are, in fact, so accustomed to the skid 
that nowadays we never think of blaming a driver thus 
involved, unless he had been driving dangerously in some other 
sense of the word ; as though driving a vehicle that is unable 
to grip the road when it is necessary that it should were *he 
most blameless thing imaginable. It would be no _ less 
senseless to see a man ford a deep river equipped with rain- 
coat and umbrella, and then to call it an accident if he 
emerged wet. If cars are allowed on the road (as they are 
at present) with tyres that are unable to do what is required 
of them, whatever the conditions, there is no occasion for 
surprise when a smash occurs. The most careful driver in 
the world cannot make a skidding car do what he wishes : 
how much more dangerous is it, then, when the driver is one 
of those crazy “speed merchants” whom we meet all too often 
these days! 

There is practically no excuse at all for the skid, and it is 
a matter that calls loudly for attention. Tyres in. proper 
condition, that is, with sufficient tread on them, only skid 
under very great provocation. It is therefore to a large 
extent avoidable. Its danger is extreme, since the driver of 
the skidding car is simultaneously faced with the disadvantages 
of having no control of speed or direction; which means 
that he can neither avoid an obstruction, nor slacken speed 
to lessen the force of impact when he mects it. It is 
admitted that a certain amount of influence can be exerted 
by steering “into” the skid, but this method would be 
useless in a crisis. To make this an excuse for the skid is to 
argue, in effect, that the cure is better than the avoidance. 

he Minister of Transport did touch the fringe of this 
subject. In the Road Bill a proposal is made to draw a 
distinction between solid and pneumatic tyres in the matter 
of speed-limits ; but, as no stipulations are made as to the 
standards of condition in which the latter should be kept, a 
sound train of reasoning is not brought to its logical 
conclusion. There is little difference between pneumatic 
tyres that have worn smooth and solid tyres that were made 
so in their common inability to grip a greasy surface ; and 
there is no plain reason why vehicles equipped with one 
should be permitted to skid at higher speeds than with the 
other. A distinction between tyres with and without tread 
would be more useful. 

However, it is not necessary to go farther into the many 
disadvantages of the skid. Its danger is obvious, and its 
remedy imperative. It is ridiculous to imagine that the skid 
is inevitable in anything like the numberof cases that now 
occur. This passive attitude of fatalism may be commendable 
in matters over which we have no control, but when we 
apply it to motor cars instead of looking for a cure, the 
consequences are likely to be disastrous. The abolition of 
the smooth tyre would undoubtedly have a marked effect 
on the present death rate, and those who are inclined to be 
sceptical on this point are recommended to make a tour of 
inspection round any car park or taxi rank in the neighbour- 
hood. The number of cars that may be seen with all four 
tyres worn smooth is incredible, considering the great danger 
of it. Perhaps there is yet time to do something about it 
before the topic is completely forgotten; or possibly the 
Minister of ‘Transport may amend the present proposals. 
Meanwhile, it remains a sorry business ; and it is but a grim 
joke that while those who are rash enough to drive a car only 
partly out of control are liable to heavy penalties, those 
who, on greasy reads, can claim no control at all remain 
unpunished. M. 











{We printed at the foot of the article in the SvectTatTor dated 
February 22nd on “ The White Beaches of Mallorca,” some par- 
ticulars as to travel facilities and the address of the Spanish Travel 
Bureau as 87 Regent Street. This was an oversight on our part, 
due to hasty copying from leaflets of the Spanish Travel Bureau. 
The address is now 173 Piccadilly, as we have stated in previous 
issues of the Srecraror.-—Hd. SPecraTor. | 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Bankers’ Profits 


In our Banking Supplement, which will be found in aq 
earlier part of this issue, an analysis is made of the 
main items in bankers’ balance-sheets at the end of 
last year, many of these items indicating the genera] 
trend of banking business during the year. From thoge 
figures it will be seen that there has been some 
contraction in Deposits compared with a year ago, but, 
in spite of that fact, Loans and Advances have risen 
and there has also been a further strengthening of the Cash 
positions. So far as profit-earning is concerned, it jg 
probable that the first nine months of the past year were 
fairly satisfactory for bankers, though it is equally probable 
that any increase in profits was due more to financial 
activities in the Stock Markets and elsewhere and to the 
general increase in bill business than to the mere rise in the 
value of money. In spite, however, of increased profits, 
there had been a good many misgivings with regard to the 
final position to be disclosed, owing to the serious losses 
known to have been suffered through bad debts—not 
merely those arising out of the Hatry frauds, but those 
resulting from the many failures on the Continent where 
financial interests here had been affected. 


DivipENDS MAINTAINED. 

With scarcely an exception, however, when the Reports 
were published, it was seen that even after making all 
allowance for bad debts and all contingencies, profits 
were either maintained or increased, while, with the 
exception of Williams Deacon’s—where there was a 
slight reduction in the dividend and a small subtraction 
from the Reserve—the dividends were all maintained. The 
National Provincial Bank showing was_ particularly 
good, the profits being up about £80,000. In the following 
table particulars are given of the net profits of the various 
banks, the amount required for the dividend, and the 
balance carried forward :— 


Dividend. 
Net Profits. Amount. % Balance. 
£ £ 
sides anblt tik 1928 2,301,285 1,666,349 (*) 634,936 
Barclays Benk +. 4 1999 9'331'579 1,666,349 (*) 665,230 
erm 1928 2,528,143 1,973,886 (+) 554,257 
Lloyds Bank “11929 2'542,084 1,973,886 (+) 568,198 
eT aes 1928 2,656,554 1,923,788 18§ 732,766 
Mitiond:Bouk {1999 2,665,042 1,934,348 18 730,694 
. National Provincial {f 1928 2,108,664 1,706,295 18 402,369 
Bank {1929 2,189,704 1,706,295 18 483,409 
as ‘ 1928 2,148,408 1,356,275 (¢) 792,133 
Westminster Bank ..+ j929 2'160,384 1,356,275 (Z) 804,109 
sia ialade 1928 (455,132 347,600 18% 107,532 
**11929 510,526 379,200 (**) 131,326 
Manchester & County f 1928 188,681 177,456 16} = 11,225 
Bank 11929 181,225 177,456 16 3,769 
a as 1928 825,434 665,607 16 159,827 
PRartins Donk **1929 836,240 «665,607 16 ~—:170,633 | 
Si lia 1928 324,105 168,000 14 156,105 | 
vessel sete **1929 272,683 210,000 14 62,683 
Union Bank of Man- f 1928 176,544 96,000 16 80,544 
chester 1929 176,167 96,000 16 80,167 
Williams Deacon's [1928 305,340 253,906 (||)_—51,436 
Bank 11929 297,901 244,141 (X) 53,760 


* On “A” shares, 10 per cent., and on ““B” and ‘‘ C” shares, 
14 per cent. 

+ On A” shares, 163 per cent., and on “‘ B” shares, 5 per cent. 

t{ On £20 shares, 20 per cent., and on £1 shares, 12} per cent. 

§ Plus the £1 new fully-paid shares at price of £2 for each £20 of 
paid-up capital. 

|| On ** A” shares, 13} per cent., and on ‘“‘ B” shares, 12} per cent. 

*| Includes figures of Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank. 

** On “A” shares, 184 per cent., and on ‘‘ B” shares, 10 per cent. 

X On “ A” shares, 13§ per cent., on “ B” shares, 12$ per cent. 

Z On £4 shares, 20 per cent., on £1 shares, 12} per cent. 


YIELDS ON BANK SHARES. 

Anxiety with regard to the extent to which banking 
profits, and possibly dividends, might be affected by 
financial losses in the year arising out of bad debts was 
reflected before the publication of the Reports in a 
very general fall in bank shares, and althougia following 
the dividend announcements there has been a general 
recovery, the fact remains that, for the most part, bank 
shares stand at a slightly lower level than at this time 
last year, so that it is not difficult to get a full 5 per cent. 
on most of the leading bank shares, with a slightly 
higher yield in one or two instances, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BONUS PROSPECTS FOR 1931 
MR. FRANCIS E. J. SMITH ON LIFE ASSURANCE 





Tae one hundred and sixth annual general meeting of the above 
society was held on February 27th at 15 St. James’s Square, 8S.W. 1, 
Mr. Francis E. J. Smith (chairman of the society) presiding. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman said :— 

As to our net new business, although it is below that of 1928, 
the total of over £1,700,000 would, up to two years ago, have 
been hailed as a record, and it exceeds, by nearly £400,000, the 
averago figure for our last complete quinquennium. 

We continue to receive a very substantial amount of new business 
from our connections with The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, and as there is an equally important flow of business 
from our own connections in their direction, you will appreciate 
the usefulness and the value of such a liaison to both companies. 

The vast bulk of our new business took the form of simple Whole 
Life or long-dated Endowment Assurance contracts, and, in these 
days, when there is an undoubted tendency for attention to be 
directed to short-dated contracts, emphasizing the investment 
rather than the protective aspect of life assurance, this is particu- 
larly gratifying. 

THE VALUE oF Lire AssURANCE. 

I have often referred to the advantages conferred by a carefully 
selected With Profit, Whole Life Policy, or Endowment Assurance. 
Such a policy offers three advantages as compared with any other 
form of thrift. 

It increases the value of the estate of the assured, in the event 
of early death, to an extent out of all proportion to the premiums 

id; it reduces the liability to pay Income Tax ; and it is a care- 
free, gilt-edged investment which steadily appreciates in value. 

To-day in the case of this Society proposals for assurance can, 
within certain limits dictated by prudence, be considered without 
medical examination, and premiums can be paid by monthly 
instalments. 

THE TRADING RESULTS OF THE YEAR. 

The net rate of interest which we have earned remains at the 
highly satisfactory level of £4 16s. 9d. per cent., a fact which augurs 
well for our 1931 bonus, to which I refer later. 

The claims by death have been heavier than usual, but I am 
pleased to be able to state that, in character, they were good, whilst 
in volume they represented only sixty-eight per cent. of the amount 
anticipated and provided for by the valuation basis of the Society. 
There is not the slightest evidence that the increase in the claims is 
due to any falling off in the quality of our business, indeed, the 
Actuary tells me that the mortality profit realised is, in spite of the 
higher claims, only slightly below our normal level. 

Surrender payments in 1929 were heavy—a fact which is not 
surprising in view of the monetary conditions which ruled during 
the year. 

When I first addressed an annual meeting as your chairman, in 
the autumn of 1920, the Life Assurance Fund stood below 64 million 
pounds. Thus, in less than ten years, our Life Assurance Fund has 
increased by more than fifty per cent.—ample evidence, if any be 
required, of the vitality of this old society. 

A New Svussipiary Company. 

We have, quite recently, formed a new subsidiary company, 
the Clerical, Medical and General Investment Trust, Ltd. In this 
step we have followed a course adopted by many other insurance 
companies. By placing to reserve any profits yielded on sales— 
as is compulsory under the Articles of our new company—a fund 
is built up which forms an effective protection against depreciation. 
Our company is essentially an Investment Trust, and not a promo- 
tion, or finance, or trading company. With regard to the directorate 
of our new company, we are fortunate in having on our board Sir 
Evelyn Cecil, Sir John Buck Lloyd, and Sir Samuel Hoare. We 
have also nominated our general manager, Mr. A. D. Besant, as 
another member of the board. Messrs. Robert Fleming & Co., who 
have specialized in the management of such companies, will act 
as the company’s correspondents, and Mr. Hely-Hutchinson, of 
that firm, has joined the board. ‘Thus equipped, the enterprise 
has been launched with a Capital of £250,000, all of which has 
been issued to the society. The whole represents only a fortieth 
part of our total assets, but it constitutes one more little pocket in 
our ample purse. We shall watch the career of our new company 
with confidence. With four of its five directors selected from our 
own boardroom here, our contact with it is most intimate. 

Bonus PRosPEcts. 

In the final paragraph of the report the directors have expressed 
their complete confidence that our bonus, to be declared a year 
hence, will be a record one. 

I wish to make clear the main grounds upon which our confidence 
rests. We know that mortality has been consistently favourable, 
and that the backbone of the remainder of our profits consists of 
interest. 

From 1921 to 1926 the average net rate of interest earned was 
£4 12s. 9d. per cent. The surplus disclosed in 1926, and earned 
upon that basis, enabled us to declare record rates of bonus, and 
to make important additions to our already ample reserve strength. 

Since 1926, not only has the average rate of net interest earned 
increased by a further 3s. 6d. per cent., to £4 16s. 3d. per cent., but 
this higher rate of interest has been rolling up upon a broader basis 
of reserves. 

This increasing scale of prosperity compels the belief that the 
optimism which we have expressed will be entirely justified. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Consider the following figures—a tribute to 
sound management and proof of thz confi- 
dence of the investing public. During 1929: 


es | SHARE CAPITAL 
INCREASED by 
£5,660,000 
DEPOSITS 


INCREASED by 
£578,000 
MEMBERSHIP 


INCREASED by 
38,000 


EA MONEY ADVANCED 
in 1929 TOTALLED 


£8,800,000 


WHY NOT SHARE 
SUCH PROSPERITY ? 


No investor in the Abbey Road has ever lost a 
1d. piece of his capital. The yield is generous— 
up to 5% free of income tax. Liquid assets now 
total £1,000,000 invested in gilt edged and trustec 
securities. 




















Address your enquiries to 
Harold Bellman, Gen. Manager, 
ABBEY ROAD 
_ BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Abbey House, Upper Baker 
Street, N.W.1. 

City Offices : 

101 Cheapside, E.C.2, and 145 
Moorgate, E.C. 2. West End Office : 
108 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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SELFRIDGE AND CO., LTD. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’..PROGRESS. 








Tin twenty-second annual general mecting of Selfridge & Co., Lid., 
was held on the 24th inst. at the company’s store, Oxford Street, W. 
Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (the chairman) said’ he was pleased to 
be able to present a very agreeable report of the past year’s business. 
‘The profit shown was, all things considered, the best in their history, 
and the entire condition of the business, even as viewed from an 
intermural standpoint, was most excellent. § 

With their approaching anniversary—March 15th—this business 
became twenty-one years old, and in this attainment of their 
majority it was perhaps well to look back over those busy years. 
During those twenty-one years the feelings of the public toward 
the business of retail distribution had shown an extraordinary 
change. ; 

The great distributing house had won a position equal in prestige 
and dignity, and often superior in opportunity, to any other 
financial, commercial, or professional activity to which man could 
direct his attention. 

During these years the house of Selfridge had grown with almost 
each succeeding year. They started twenty-one years ago with 
1,100 employees, whereas the number in this individual business 
was now between 4,000 and 5,000—the past year had shown the 
heaviest pay roll in their history—while in the entire Selfridge 
businesses there were 15,000 on their rolls. ‘The premises had been 
added to continually and further necessary. additions were in con- 
templation. From a totally unknown firm name twenty-one years 
ago they now numbered among their many thousands of well- 
satisfied, permanent customers names from every part of London 
and from every town or district- of Great Britain as well. The 
returns had increased continually, the past year having shown the 
highest of ‘any. 





GROWTIL IN PROFITS. 


The profits had shown equal progress. In the first year they 
were £6,100; the second £36,200; the third £50,200; the fourth 
£104,000; the fifth £131,500; tho sixth £134,800; the seventh 
£150,200; the eighth £225,100; the ninth £258,700; the tenth 
£322,800 ; “the eleventh—the boom year of 1919—£372,400; and 
this year £481,312. If the profits of all the Selfridgo businesses, 
including those of the provincial branches, were added together 
the total would exceed the £900,000 mark. 

In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the Government of 
this country would establish a lead to all others by reducing to the 
extreme minimum the art of simple government and correspondingly 
reduce the costs of governing. ~ We were, all over the world, being 
over-governed and at a continually increasing cost. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 


MINERALS AND RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS 


SIR HENRY BIRCHENOUGH’S REVIEW 


Tur annual general mecting of the British South Africa Company 
was held on February 24th at the Cannon Street Hotel, 11.C. 

Sir Henry Birchenough, Bt., K.C.M.G. (the President), said that 
the profit from the realization of shares was nearly £400,000 greater 
than in the previous year. Notwithstanding these realizations, the 
market value of the company’s investments as a whole, at the date 
of the balance-sheet, was considerably greater than it was in the 
previous year’s account. The year’s profit of £853,897, with the 
£544.186 brought forward, provided a total which justified the 
directors in recommending a larger distribution to the shareholders, 
but he had to emphasize that so far as the distribution recommended 
exceeded Is. 3d. a share it was a bonus distribution, the repetition 
of which in future years must depend upon the circumstances of 
each year. 

Their revenue for last year could be roughly classified as £175,000 
from minerals, £200,000 from railways, £5,000 from their other 
Rhodesian undertakings, after allowing for the loss of £20,000 on 
the estates, and £150,000 from their other investments, plus, of 
course, the profit of £450,000 from the realization of shares. 

They looked to minerals as the principal source of the company’s 
future prosperity. Royalties last year amounted to £110,000, and 
accrued principally from gold and coal in Southern Rhodesia, and 
zine and lead in Northern Rhodesia. If the estimates of copper 
production in Northern Rhodesia were realized, the royalty revenue 
from this source alone might in 1935 amount to anything between 
£100,000 and £600,000. In addition to royalties, their mineral 
revenues should benefit from increased dividends upon their mining 
investments. In Northern Rhodesia there had already been 


definitely established the foundations of a really great copper mining } 


industry, and within a measurable period ingland would be able to 
obtain from there the whole of its copper supplies. 

The recent mining developments had called for considerable 
railway extensions, which were being carried out, and the future 
traffics which these developments were estimated to bring would 
involve the railways in the provision of some millions of pounds for 
additions to rolling stock and equipment and the improvement of 
the permanent way, All this the railway companies were deter- 
mined to provide, 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 





IMPROVED FACILITIES 





VISCOUNT CHURCHILL ON RAILWAYS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 





THE annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway wag 
held on the 26th ult. at Paddington, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Churchill, 
G.C.V.Q., in the Chair. 

In submitting the accounts the Chairman said he was pleased to 
be able to assure the proprietors that the company’s liquid resources 
were ample to finance not only the present overdraft on capital 
account, but also the projected expenditure, so that the issue of 
new capital is not contemplated. He said that the company had 
carried about 1,250,000 more tons of merchandise traffic, 5,250,000. 
more tons of coal and coke, and 1,300,000 more passengers than in 
1928, and while the goods and coal traffic accounted for increased 
receipts, the passenger train receipts showed a drop of £278,000, 
due to the policy of extending cheap fare facilities to stimulate the 
development of passenger travel. The net revenue for the year 
amounted to £8,198,644, which after meeting debenture interest 
and other charges enabled a dividend of £4 15s. per cent. for the half- 
year to be paid on the Ordinary Stock, making £7 103. per cent. for 
the year. 

Alluding to the large amount which the company will be spending 
on capital account during the next few years—principally in respect 
of new works which are being undertaken with financial assistance 
from the Government under the Development (Loan Guarantees and 
Grants) Act, 1929, the Chairman said it has long been recognized 
that the railways of this country must continue to incur expenditure 
on capital account if they are to keep pace with modern require. 
ments and deal with the problems of transport in an efficient manner, 
but the situation in recent years, as affecting the railways, has been 
one of abnormal difficulty, and with the unsettled outlook which has 
confronted the company they have been reluctant to embark on 
capital expenditure on a large scale. 

When, however, the railway companies were asked by the Govern. 
ment through the Lord Privy Seal, The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, 
whether they could put forward any proposals for assisting tho 
Government in their schomes for the relief of unemployment, the 
Companies intimated that, with adequate financial assistance from 
the Government to safeguard the position of the shareholders, 
schemes involving an expenditure of at least thirty million pounds 
could usefully be undertaken on new works, which ultimately should 
prove remunerative. The Great Western schemes were the first 
to be considered by the Government Committee. So far thirty 
schemes, involving a capital expenditure of about £6,150,000, have 
been put forward. Most of them have been approved and eighteen 
commenced. 

The schemes approved provide for :— 

- 1, Extensive alterations at Paddington and Bishops Road 
Station. 

2. Enlargement of Bristol (Temple Meads) Station. 

3. Enlargement of Cardiff Station and widening of line between 
Cardiff and Ely. 

4. Widening of line between Cogioad Junction and Norton Fitz- 
warren and alterations at Taunton Station. 

5. Quadrupling of the line between Olton and Rowington Junc- 
tion. 

6. Reconstruction and enlargement of Herbert Street Goods 
Depot, at Wolverhampton, provision of new Goods Depots at 
Paignton and St. Austell, and additional warehouses at Small Heath, 
Hockley and Swansea. 

7. Modernization of Locomotive repair works at Wolverhampton, 
and a small extension at Swindon. 

8. Enlargement of Marshalling Yards at Banbury, Severn Tunnel 
Junction and Rogerstone. : 

9. Doubling of the line between Scorrier and Redruth and a por- 
tion of the Newquay line near Bugle. 

10. Deviation of line at Westbury and Frome. 

11. New or improved engine sheds at Pantyffynnon, Cardiff, 
Landore, Radyr, Treherbert and Dufiryn (Port Talbot). 

12. Conversion of semaphore system of signalling to light signal- 
ling between Paddington and Southall. 

The remaining schemes which are now under consideration by the 
Government Committee are for :— . 

1. The provision of a new entrance to our Docks at Swansea. an 
extension of the piers at Port Talbot, and the completion of our 
programme for providing shipping appliances capable of dealing 
with 20-ton wagons. 

2. An extension of our Automatic Train Control system. 

3. An enlargement of our Locomotive Depot at Laira. 

The Chairman said the Directors were satisfied that by availing 
themselves of the benefits offered, the company were not only assist- 
ing the Government in their endeavours to relieve unemployment, 
but were acting in the best interests of the shareholders, moreover, 
the improved facilities which are being provided should be of 
considerable benefit to the company’s customers, both passengers 
and traders, and will Iead to the more efficient and economical 
working of the railway. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the Bill submitte. te 
the special general meeting was approved, 
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Past CONSERVATIVE Po ticy, : 

Making all allowance for the circumstances during the 
early part of the b eal which may have operated favour- 
ably upon bankers profits, there is little doubt that the 
main explanation of the good showing at the end of the 
year and the maintenance of dividends.must be traced 
to the conservative policy pursued by the banks 
over a long period of years. There have doubtless 
been many occasions when higher dividends could have 
been paid, but instead large allocations were made not 
only to published Reserves but to Cuntingency Funds 
and to inner reserves, with the result that the banks have 
peen able to meet not only the special strain of the past 
year but the strain of several years by drawing upon re- 
sources which have in no way weakened the position as 
revealed in the balance-sheets. Moreover, although each 
year, of course, brings its crop of bad debts, it is not at all 
improbable that when allowance is made for the huge sums 
placed_to Contingency Funds during recent years, each 
year also brings a certain amount of repayments from 
directions where losses have previously been provided for. 

A Srrone Position. 

Bank shareholders may, perhaps, feel some regret that 
neither in the War years nor the post-War years have 
they been enabled to share tully in the great profits which 
acerued to many industries during the War. Rather has 
it been their fate to stand by those industries during the 
time of adversity and to see large profits which may have 
been set aside to secret reserves used later for meeting 
bad debts arising out of prolonged industrial depression. 
Nevertheless, they have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that, as a result of the prudent policy pursued by 
the various bank directorates, the stability of their 
holding of bank shares has improved. 

Artucr W. Kippy, 


A New Government Loan 


Although Mr. Snowden has only been in office for a 
little more than six months, we have now seen two 
Government Loans issued under his Chancellorship. 
The first was in November of last year, when, it will be 
remembered, a 5 per cent. Conversion Loan was issued, 
invitations being given both for cash applications and 
for the conversion of 53 per cent. Treasury Bonds 
expiring in May. It also earried certain conversion 
rights in the matter of the 5 per cent. War Loan and the 
issue was a decided success. Out of Treasury Bonds 
maturing in May to the extent of about £135,000,000, 
something like £79,000,000 was sent in for conversion 
while cash applications amounted to £154,000,000. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the Chancellor received 
enough in the way of cash subscriptions to repay 
£30,000,000 in Exchequer Bonds which matured in 
January of this year, and—allowing for the £79,000,000 
converted—to repay the whole of the Treasury Bonds 
maturing in May, leaving himself with a small amount 
over for redeeming outstanding floating debt in the 
shape of Treasury Bills and Ways and Means Advances. 

REDEEMING FLoatinc Dest. 

In some quarters, therefore, surprise was occasioned 
when it was announced at the beginning of this week that a 
further offer was being made of the existing 4} per 
cent. Conversion Loan, the offer being made once again 
for cash applications and also for those still holding 
the maturing Treasury Bonds in May amounting to 
£56,000,000. Where, it was asked in some quarters, has the 
large amount in cash subscribed for the issue in last 
November gone to that more money should be wanted 
to deal with the May maturities ? The answer, of course, 
is not far to seek. Last November, when the large 
cash applications were received, the Floating Debt 
Was £95,000,000 greater than at the same date in the 
previous year; to-day there has been a great reduction. 
In other words, Mr. Snowden has used his cash sub- 
scriptions of last. November to aid the reduction in 
the Floating Debt. It is quite a praiseworthy policy, 
but it must not be pursued too far or the raising of too 
much money from the public at the time when the 
taxes are going in may tend unduly to deplete resources 
required for the financing of industry. 





YIELD TO THE INVESTOR. 

As to the new Loan itself and its maturities from the 
investor’s point of view, the position can be described 
in a sentence. The Loan runs for a maximum period 
of fourteen years and for a minimum period of ten years. 
The Loan is in 4} per cent. form and, the issue price 
being 95, what is called the running yield—that is with 
no allowance being made for redemption—is just under 
4? per cent. If the Loan should run for the full fourteen 
years, redemption at par means that the holder will 
receive nearly £5 1s., while if it should be redeemed in 
1940, the yield would work out to something like £5 3s. 
Before this article appears in print the lists for cash 
subscriptions will have closed, but at the moment of 
writing the opinion in the market is that the spare funds 
available for investment are not sufficiently large at the 
moment to make it likely that there will be any rush 
of cash subscriptions. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Stocks Firm. 
A.THoucH the Stock Markets as a whole have been quiet and 
rather dull during the past week, an outstanding feature has 
been the firmness of British Funds and all gilt-edged securities 
—a somewhat unusual accompaniment to the issue of a 
xyovernment Loan for an unlimited amount. The chief 
influence responsible for this improvement in high-class 
investment stocks has been the discussion in the market as 
to the prospects of a still lower Bank Rate, and because for 
the moment opinion veers in favour of cheaper money rates, 
the tendency of investment stocks has been in the upward 
direction. On the other hand, the more speculative stocks, 
and especially those dealt in on American account, have shown 
a rather dull tendency, due, in part, to the comparative lack 
of support from the other side of the Atlantic. 
* * 


STEADY Prorit Expansion. 

At the recent meeting of Selfridge & Company, the Chairman, 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge, had an inspiring statement of profits 
to put before the shareholders. After setting out the satisfac- 
tory figures for the past year, Mr. Selfridge referred to the fact 
that the business in a few weeks’ time would attain its majority, 
and during the whole of this period profits have shown 
most steady progress. For the first year they amounted to 
only £6,100, but for the year just closed the figure was no less 
than £481,312, while if the profits of all the Selfridge businesses, 
including those of the Provincial branches, were added together 
the total, the Chairman stated, would exceed £900,000. 

% * * * 


A Peart Bonus. 

The splendid surplus shown in the latest valuation in the 
Industrial branch of the Pearl Assurance Company may be 
regarded as the outcome of a sound policy pursued over a 
number of years. This surplus of £1,101,854 permits of the 
extension of the bonus system to the Industrial branch policy- 
holders in respect of contracts effected before January Ist, 
1923. This bonus will be 1s. 4d. per penny of weekly premiums 
on Whole Life policies and 1s. on Endowment Assurances, the 
bonus being payable along with sums assured. This bonus 
absorbs £506,671, while £64,804 goes to Investment Reserve, 
£73,095 to Staff Pension Fund, £340,000 to Profit and Loss, 
and £117,284 will be carried forward. In the Ordinary branch 
the surplus was £1,093,621, and a reversionary bonus of 46s. 
per cent. on sums assured is declared on participating policies 
absorbing £684,132. A sum of £135,196 goes to Investment 
Reserve, £26,905 to Staff Pension Fund, £171,033 to Profit 
and Loss, and £76,355 will be carried forward. The funds 
of the company now stand at £58,464,241, showing an increase 
on the year of £4,882,213. 

* * * * 
Scorrisn Wipows’ REsu tts. 

The Report for the past year of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society is a good one, though the net 
new sums assured of £2,899,759 compare with £3,173,220 
a year ago. Claims by death amounted to £1,293,040 and by 
maturity to £690,929, both amounts including bonus additions. 
The Premium Income of the year was £1,938,514, the total 
Income £3,304,488, and the total Outgoings £2,601,374, 
showing a surplus amounting to £703,114 of Income over 
Outgoings. Assurance and Annuity Funds at the end of the 
year amounted to £28,280,176, exclusive of the Reserve Fund 
of £350,000. 

* * * * 
Tue ‘“ OrrictAL INTELLIGENCE.” 

The 1930 edition of The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence 
will be published on March 25th. The Official Intelligence, 
Tam asked to state. is the only work of its kind that is published 
by the Stock Exchange, A.W. K. 
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A Library List 


MiscELLANEOUS :—Brush Up Your French. By W. G. Hartog 
(Dent. 2s. 6d.)——Public Assistance. By Geoffrey 
Drage. (Murray. 15s.) C.B.C.’s Review of Revues 
and Other Matters. Edited by C. B. Cochran. (Cape. 10s.) 

The Lore of the Unicorn. By Odell Shepard. (Allen 
and Unwin. - 25s.) Economic Housekeeping. By J. S. 
Bainbridge. (Williams and Norgate. | 5s.) The Gar- 
dener’s Year Book, 1930. Edited by D. H. Moutray Read. 
(Philip Allan. 8s. 6d.) Japan in the World of To-day. 
By A. J. Brown. (Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 
Chats on Old English Tobacco Jars. By Reginald Myer. 
(Sampson Low.  15s.)——-Time, Taste and Furniture. 
By John Gloag. (Richards Press. 8s. 6d.) 

Biocrarures :—Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert. 1789-1806. 
(Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.) From Chauffeur to Brigadier. 
By Brigadier-General C. B. Baker-Carr. (Benn. 21s.) 
The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Stephen Gwynn. (Thorn- 
































ton Butterworth. 15s.)——Ethan Allen. By John Pell. 
(Constable. 21s.) Stresemann. By Rudolf Olden. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.)——Simon de Montfort, Earl of 


Leicester, 1208-1265. By Charles Bémont. New Edition. 
Translated by E. F. Jacob. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Literary :—Conversations in Ebury Street. By George Moore. 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.)- Plays, Natural amd Super- 
natural. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 15s.) The 
Switchback and Other Plays. By James Bridie. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) That Worthless Fellow Platonov. By Anton 
Chekhov. (Dent. 6s.) Thomas Hood and Charles 
Lamb. Edited by Walter Jerrold. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 
Poems and Stories. By Orgill MacKenzie. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Froude and Carlyle. By Waldo H. Dunn. (Longmans. 
15s.) The Mountain Wreath. B. P. P. Nyegosh, Prince- 
Bishop of Montenegro, 1880-1851. Rendered into English 
by J. W. Wiles. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE :—The Tunnellers of Holzminden. 
By H. G. Durnford. New Idition. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s.) The Gentleman in the Parlour. By W. 
Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.)———At the 
Sign of the Flying Angel. By G. A. Gollock. (Longmans. 
5s.) Red Star in Samarkand. By Anna Louise Strong. 
(Williams and Norgate. 15s.)———Return to Scotland. 
By Moray McLaren. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
Fiction :—Red Wagon. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz. 
































7s. 6d.)\——The Wisdom of Love. By Jakob Schaffner. 
(Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.)——War is War. Anonymous, 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)———Dear England. By Eric Simons, 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) The Gilchrist Case. 
By John Barclay. (Methuen. 38s. 6d.) Pamela. By 
Samuel Richardson. Vols. I.-IV. (Blackwell. £7 17s. 6d. 
the set.) 








Answets to Questions on Gas 


1. Dichlorodiethy! sulphide ; from a liquid used on a large scale 
during the War. 2. Van Helmont (1577-1644), a follower of 
Paracelsus. 3. Hydrogen.—4. Helium, which, although it has 
twice the density, is not inflammable as hydrogen is. 5. The 
separation of gases by diffusion. 6. Oxygen.- 7. By the frac- 
tional distillation of liquid air——8. No; thus it travels at a speed 
of 332 metres per second in air, 1270 metres per sec. in hydrogen 
and 257 metres per sec. in carbon dioxide. 9. No. There is 
probably no gas in much of the space between the earth and the sun. 
10. Nitrogen. In France. 11. Oxygen, which constitutes 
44-48.7 per cent. 12. By means of spectrum analysis. 13. 
About 6.5 per cent., 90 per cent. being diluents and 3.5 per cent. 
impurities. 















































Retirement 


When retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that time is a welcome relief. 


|The Scottish Provident Institution 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





has always made a feature of its 

LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 
| You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 
| with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 
| to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 
than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 
Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application. 


London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 





6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 











Funds £21,500,000. | 


| EMER RIrsbla hts a 





ee 


can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlie; 


£1,000 


by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances than the 
Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

Established 1837. Incorporated .1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; _ Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 
at Competitive Prices. 
Estimates Free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


No commission 











LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital ii ole ro £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund Sie see nee “ee see «- £4,450,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


AUSSTELLUNG 
INSEL-VERLAG 


Wir zeigen jetzt im zweiten Stock beinahe alle 
Bucher des Insel-Verlages in Leipzig. 
Diese Ausstellung dauert einige 
Wochen Katalog steht 
gern zur Verfiigung. 


J. &© E. BUMPUS LTD. 
350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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mma Now Ready No. 1 _— 
Indian 


Affairs 


A NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
THE CULTURAL, SOCIAL, ECONOMICAL AND 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF INDIA TODAY 
Edited by 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
C.S.1. C.1.E., 1.C.S. (Ret’d), Formerly Prime 


Minister of Mysore and Foreign Minister of 
Kashmir. 


The main object of this Journal is to create general 
interest in Indian affairs and supply accurate informa- 
tion through the medium of articles contributed by the 
leaders of thought in India, irrespective of religion, 
caste or political parties, on all matters affecting the 
well-being of India and her economic and _ political 
evolution within the British Commonwealth. 
THE LIST OF No. 1 w:li feature provocative 
CONTRIBUTORS articles on ‘‘ Marriage Reform in 
includes : The great | India” by Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
national poets and | M.A., D.LITT., D.C.L., LL.D., Mem- 
scientists of India, | ber of the Legislative Assembly, 
the chief leaders of | & ‘‘ The Economics of Mahatma 
religious, social and | Gagdhi” by C. Hayavadana 
political movements. Rao, B.A., B.L. 
Published and obtainable at 8/9, Essex St., een 1.W.C.2 
Copies may also be obtained through 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


pe Price 5/-. rae 
———_e_e=| ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 20/-. 











their 
Future? 


PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
WHEN SCHOOLDAYS END 


Now comes the time when the most 
difficult decision has to be made. 
A suitable career must be chosen 
for the children. The whole of their 
future depends upon this moment 


LORD WAKEFIELD OF HYTHE’S 

HHH INSPIRING BOOK sini 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL 

AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
will be welcomed gladly by every 
father and mother who is faced 
with this most important problem 

4 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 

HODDER & STOUGHTON 




















POEMS 
By MAIMIE A. RICHARDSON. 
MOODS AND DREAMS 3/6 net Sarees & Decere 


THE SONG OF GOLD 3/6 net Hopper & Strovucuton 


“Written with a brevity that is uncommonly effective. Keenly alive 
to the beauty and joy of life yet hauntingly aware that ‘ Love and 
Beauty Live But For A Day ’.”—The Bookman, 























‘CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


| 


March, 1930. Contents: 3/6 net. 


THE ULTIMATE POLITICS OF THE CONFERENCE 

ed NORMAN ANGELL, M.P. 
PRESIDENT MASARYK By Dr. R. W. SETON-WATSON 
THE UNITED STATES OF EUROP E By Dr. W. MARTIN 


| DEMOCRACY AND SOCLAL JUSTICE 


rofessor ERNEST BARKER, Litt.D., LL.D. 


By 
| THE CARTW RIGHT "INTERVIEW OF ARON ES 1911 


| 


By Dr. SIGMUND MUNZ 
GLADSTONE AS A oa STATESM: 
y WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 


| THE PROBLEM OF PER SONAL ITY 


the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT 


| THE ROMAN QUESTION, LEO XT AND’ SIGNOR 


By G., 
| CHESTERFIELD AND JOHNSON RTHU 


{ 


MUSSOLINI By N. V. TCHARYKOW 
HISTORY AS A TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 

G voce, pies. F.B.A. 

R BAKER 
SINAL: A VISIT TO ST. KATHARINE'S MIONASTERY 

By C. A. G. MACKINTOSH 

THE SICILIAN MARION ETTES By ISABEL EMERSON 

FOREIGN AFFAIT By GEORGE GLASGOW 


| LITERARY SUPP ‘ EME NT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





_Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. — 








MARCH. i 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


POLYCHROMATA: IX. VERNAL 

JOURNEY’S END: A POEM 

SCENES BEHIND THE ITALIAN FRONT, 1917-18 
B 


ON LIVING IN LINCOLN’S INN 
THE PORTENT: A SHORT STORY 
RANDOM RAMBLINGS IN RURAL INDIA 
THE SECOND ACT: A SHORT STORY 
BATTLES LONG AGO: WAR AGAINST “7 ee 

Tarvey Darton 


THE HALL OF A HUNDRED SKULIS: A TAL JE “OF ‘ADVENT JRE 


Alexander Macdonald 


MEMORIES OF BIRMINGHAM FORTY — FIFTY YEARS AGO 


the late C. H. P. Mayo 
THE WINGS OF WAR: I. BAPTISM 0F riRe: By D. P. Capper 
By Leonard Huxley 


JAMES PAYN, 1830-1898 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 79 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








LA 























ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING ? 
AN ECONOMIC REFORMATION. 
CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AN IMPRESSION OF CHINA. 
INDIA AND THE ViICEROY’S 
PRONOUNCEMENT. 
THE KYOTO CONFERENCE. 
GREAT BRITAIN: HOME AFFAIRS 
Also Articles iver Ireland, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand, 


Price 5s. ‘per copy, or 20s. per annum. United States 
and Canada $5 p.a. India Rs. 15 _p.a., unless it is 
preferred to pay in sterling. Post Free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 























NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH (abridged) 
The Indian Scene 
By THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LYTTON, eork 
The Naval Conference of 1930 

By REAR-ADMIRAL K. G. B. DEWAR, C.B.E. 
The Coal Mines Bill By SIR RICHARD REDMAYNE, K.C.B. 
- (Formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines) 
Unionist Party Policy 
By HUGH MOLSON 

By E. D. SIMON, M.P. 








Slam Clearance 


Retrenchment and Prosperity 
By SIR CHARLES TARRIS, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Charing Cross Bridge 
By EWART G. CULPIN 
(Alderman, London County Ccuncil) 


The Political Situation in Roumania 
By F. CHALMERS WRIGHT 


By G. G. COULTON, Litt.D. 
After Hatry 
By E. H. DAVENPORT 
The Future of the Blasphemy Laws By G. D. NOKES, LL.D. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Intending Subscribers are invited te apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
Price 3/ 


The New Roman Index 




















Sill MUNCONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2; 
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By J. Leslie Mitchell 
By May 1. E. Dolpbin 


y O. L. Richmond 
By Margaret Ashworth 
By John Fisher 

By Er:e H. N. Gill 
By Ibn Sabil 
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Uf \ You trained to be artists). 


/} |, MAY GET 





/P7 oy a Hu SKINESS TS ak ae oe reside, [——COUPON—Post Now !— 
ohn Hassall, R.I., can, from the raw Please send me—without charge 

Me > THF THE ‘ material of your desire to draw and your | bligation—a copy of the Tilustrateg 

yp oem THROA In’ tins enthusiasm to learn, make of you a | Brochure “The Jolin Hassall Way,” 

TAT : creative artist. As an artist you will J] and free criticism of enclosed sketch 


2 oz. Sd. | find increased enjoyment 
THE Most 4 oz 1/3 canoe gg. Meron which gr reap a —_ H9/3. 
. arvest whenever you so desire. coe 0" ere eer hesest 
e rys AWKwaRD 8 oz. 2/3 | member, good sketches are always saleable. | (in Capitals) 


MomENT 1 lb. 4/3 Without further delay, you should [ADDRESS ...........+.... or 
“PASTILLES — — ge for criticism. yo a ; 6: 
Glycerime advice will be of immense value, the eRIMEOU ASL ay EvdKis.9-0:s-<acc eee 
Black Currant Your Chemist stocks them brochure a charming, inspiring and edu- | March 1, 1930. Age (if under 21),, 


Be a Successful Artist 


Take the John Hassall Way to a Leisure- 
Time Pursuit of 


Hav: you ever realised how easily and conveniently 

you can learn to do so? 

Send along a copy of this sketch (or an criginal draw- 
ing) for criticism. By return of post you will receive 
a candid opinion of your natural artistic ability given 
by a recognised expert, together with a beautifully repro- 
duced brochure containing many FULL COLOUR 
PLATES, WA¢II DRAWINGS and PEN and PENCIL 
DRAWINGS (all the work of Mr. Hassall or thes: he has 


This brochure will tell you all about the John 
Hassall Postal Art Course. In your 


cational story. Write to:— 
The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. "Albans, 


— 







Fascinating Interest. 
wishes he or she could draw. 





An Cony 
‘e sketey for 


free criticioy 


in life, with a | (my own work). 




















WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 









EAST AFRICA 











TO SOUTH & rN Is 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 5/- we need 1,000,900 centributions of /- 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares FIVE SHILLINGS, 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, <q wae aeaaameeee 
also fortnightly CRUISES from London to The Institution is supported solely by voluntary ccrtributions, 
Antwerp, «otterdam, Hamburg and back ‘OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 
bape for particulars to th . : 
D OFFICE: 3, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C3 Will you give now, and remember the 
West END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, $.W.1 Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 


EACH YEAR 


Secretary. 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.c. 2. 














Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, It Sticks Everything 


NO 


(REG. TRADE MARK). 


HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 94d, 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 25% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 1: 3: 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECT ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each w 


eek. 





__ LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &e. "Giger gibbon COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 


and Business Training for young men and women 
Lt a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 


S SE CRETA BR IAL COLLEGE completion of training. Postal courses available. Lan- 








FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. guage and foreign shorthand a speciality. Prospectus 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class from Mr, P. S. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop's 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. Road, W.2. Telephone : Paddington 9046, 

Your EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 

clever girls, Piease ask for details. "FVHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRATNING 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 

Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of cach language | Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 

Taught Commercially. automoblie industry. Probationary term, Appointments 


M ISS MII D R ED R A NS O M for qualified students. Syllabus from the Head- Master, 
ie es 4 4 LUN vis 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. U NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Paddington 6302. ! 
A Course of Three Lectures on ' EARLY TEUTONIC 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Shorthand, Type- CIVILIZATION ” will be given by PROFESSOR DR. 
A writing, Book-keeping, Languages, individual | JAN DE VRIES (Professor of Germanic Languages in 
cctirses ; first-class positions g guaranteed on completion.— | the University of Leiden) at UNIVERSITY COLLEG ? 
Seey., The Secretarial College, 8 Grosvenor-gdns. $.W.1 | LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on TUESDA 
FRIDAY and TUESDAY, MARCH 4th, 7th and ee 
NAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training ior | at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
J all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- | taken by HIS EXCELLENCY THE MINISTER FOR 
ministrative professions.” Languages. A few vacancies |THE NETHERLAND (Jonkheer de Marees Van 
which —_—, for first-class appointments.—Central ge 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. Lecture on “THE PAST AND PRESENT IN 
RUSSIAN HISTORY ” will be given by PROFESSOR 
F ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL-{ PAUL MILYUKOV (formerly Lecturer in the Univer 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY | sity of Moscow and Professor of History in the University 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, | of eg at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
S.W. 15, DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAR- | W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, MARCH Sth, at 5.30 p.m. 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14.. Chairman, C. G. | The ‘Chair will be taken by Mr. A. F, MEYENDOREFF 
Montefiore, D.D., M.A; Principal : Miss E. E. Lawrence. | (Reader in Russian Institutions and Economics in the 
—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fuad, | University). 
and Grant from the Board of Education apply to the ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
SECRETARY, EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 




















JARISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect accent 
soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation. ALL 
Translations.—4 Adam Street, W.1. Welbeck 9688 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





a* Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
P 2 St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenoz Place, 
8.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798, 





5 SER ere COUNTY OF LONDON 





z St 
The London County Council invites applications from 
women of good education with experience in social work 
for temporary employment as ASSISTANT ORGAN- 
ISERS of children’s care work. The permanent staf 
is = by selection from the temporary staff. 
Candidates must be cither natural born or naturalized 
British subjects under 40 years of age on March 10th 
1930. Except in special circumstances, married women 
are ineligible. ‘The basic rate of pay is 40s. Od. a week, 
which, together with temporary additions, makes the 
actual rate of remuneration at present 66s. 2d. a week. 
Proposals are now under consideration for consolidating 
the pay in an inclusive figure. 

Apply to the EDUCATION Neng (C.1.), The 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Stamped- 
addressed foolscap envelope essential for form of applica 
too. which must be returned not later than March 10th, 
1 

Canvassing oe. 

MONTAGU H. COX, y 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
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YANDECOTES SC HOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
The Council invite applications not later than 
March 29th for the pest of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above Schoo!, to take up duty in September, 1930. 
Applicants qoust be members of the Church of England 
and..University Graduates.—For full particulars and 
form of application, apply to the SECRETARY, Church 
Education Corporation, 34 Denison House, West- 
minster, London, 8.W. 1. 


] NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 

) applications for the UNIVERSITY READER- 
SHIP in ENGLISH tenable at King’s College and the 
London School of Economics. Salary £750 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on April 11th, 1930, by the Academie Registrar, 
University of London, 8.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
{ applications for the UNIVERSITY CHATR of 
GEOGRAPHY tenable at Birkbeck College. Salary 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received 
not later than first post on April 10th, 1930, by the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W.7 
from whom further ‘partie ulars may be obtained. 























PERSONAL 


A ATERNITY NURSE, aged 62, suffering from 
) diabetes, will have to give up work altogether 
before long. No relatives and few friends in this country, 
as her early life was spent in South America. Efforts 
being made to procure pension or admission to permanent 
home. Gifts for assistance meanwhile to Preb. Carlile, 
“ Special Cases,” The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
W.1. 








Y'UCCESSES 
Ss the result of KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
The ¢ sn entered 115 Candidates for the 
UMN EXAMINATIONS 


of the 
LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
95 PER CENT. PASSED, 
60 PER CENT, SECURED DISTINCTION. 

{In addition the College has just secured A PLA- 
QUETTE, the third of the awards of the SOCIETEK 
NATIONALE DES PROFESSEURS DE FRANCAIS 
EN ANGLETERRE, in open competition with all the 
Schools of the United Kingdom. The College guarantees 
a salaried position on completion of training. Prospectus 
from Mr. O. 8. Munford, Director. 

KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
The College buildings include residential accommoda- 
tion for girls. 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


GREATEST ARTIST OF OUR TIME,” 
—ANATOLE FRANCE, 

BOURDELLE—Memorial Exhibition of Sculpture. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LOXHAM SCHOOL Nr. BANBURY, 

















About six Se holarehips: having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 
| URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for King’s 

Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 
to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 27th. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July ist following the 
examination. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
before May 13th. 

For furtber particulars apply to 

Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 

ScuooL House, DuRUAM. 


] EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
4 shipe.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
ublic school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 
S" EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Pully 
KO equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for 
Army, &e. For prospectus write to Key. 
Burnside, M.A., Headmaster. 


MHNONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships examination 

on June 2nd to 5th. Entries close May 17th. 
The following will be offered: for boys under 14 on 
June Ist, 1930, four New Judd Scholarships of £75 p.a. 
each and five or six Foundation Scholarships, entitling 
the holder to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee: for boys under 15 on June Ist, 1930, the Judd 
Scholarship of £40 p.a.—For particulars apply to the 
Secretary to the Head Master, The School House, 














Universities, 
Canon W. F. 
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DE LUXE 
CRUISES 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


MARCH 14. 27 DAYS. 6,786 MILES 
To Spain, Corsica, Italy, Malta, Zigcan Sca, 
Hatfa (for Jerusalem), Egypt and Algeria. 


APRIL 12. 24 DAYS. 6,408 MILES 
To Spain, Portugal, Tunis, Constantinop!e, 
Greece, Italy, and Aigean Sea. 

MAY 7, 22 DAYS. 5,816 MILES 
To Morocco, Stcily, Dalmatia, Venice, 
Algeria, 

MAY 31. 17 DAYS, 4,148 MILES 
To Tangier, Morecco, Canary Islands, 
Madeira, and Spain. 

JUNE 18. 14 DAYS. 3,445 MILES 
To Gibraltar, Tangier, Spain, and Balearic 


Islands, 
BY THE BLUE STAR LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


Write for further particulars and coloured 
brochures of all Bine Star Cruises including 
to Norway and Northern Capiia!s in Summer. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Gerrard 5671.) 
LIVERPOOL: 10 Water Street. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 
And Priucipal Tourist Agents. 








WINSCOMBE, 


ci { SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 
THE CO-EDUC ATIONAL SCHOOL or THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND FoR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 To 18, 
Headmaster: BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress: Mary WILSON, b. A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips. 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Statf. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 

‘THREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 

Twelve per cent. of the Boys and Girls now in the 
Schoolare engaged on Post-School Certificate Work. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR 








YUSSEX Highlends.—Home School for a limited 
h umber of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.— Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 





V ACANCY forinfant or toddler small nursery home on 
Surrey Downs. Coll. & hos. tr’d, nurse. Highest refs. 


parts., docters.—Firs, Hoppety, Tadworth. Tel. B.H.295. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands 

J chool, St. Leonards-on-Sea. ‘Two open scholar- 
ships ef £10 a year will be offered on the result of an 
examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 anc 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930. The Council will give, 
if necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 
a year. Entries before March 31st. Apply to Heap 
MISTRESS, 


Aye FIELD, 
Principal, 


School for Girls 











OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Tele: “ Watford 616.” 


G***5Y AY SCHOOL 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 

Reeognized by the Board ot Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibition offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application 
SECRETARY. 


from the 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for 
competition for entrance to the School in September, 
1930, to girls between the age of twelve and fiftecn 
Value, £90 to £50. Latest date for returning Entry 
Forms, March 15th. Full particulars obtainable from 
Headmistress’s Secretary. 





WORT H PARK, 


ee MOUNT COLLEGE, 
SUSSE 


THREE BRIDGES, 


A FREE CHURCH “BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
Fer details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringden Street, London, H.C. 4. 





p® RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).— Boarding School 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middicsex. 





\T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England 
k Public School for Girls: Chairman : The Lord Bishop 
of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb, 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universitics. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 
Large playing-lields. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, 





YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
' SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





QS? MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY 
h Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in ‘September, 1930. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 
May 10th. 





= DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding School on modert mm public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. [racing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


N } ENTWORTH 
\ PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS, 


CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., DD, 
Principal : Miss M. Davin, BA. Lon-ton, 


10 acres, 
leaving 


The School stands in its own grounds of 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance aml 
Scholarships, 


Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth Collego 











Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 


Di CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 4 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent & 87 Kducational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARE NTS, 








YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free "of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘Vel.: Mansion House, 5053. 





1CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliavie information and 
S advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 





Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d, 








Tonbridge, 


SM “ARE 


ASSETS OVER £36,000,000. 


Ay RETURN 


is the yield to a man aged 62 who invests in a 


CANADA LIFE 


other ages in proportion. 
May we quote you for your own particular case ? 
Annuity Dept., THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


“OF 


OVER 10% 
ANNUITY 


Established 1847. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Coxs. 


_ FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


ene ERLAND.—_LAUSANNE, LUTRY 

CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melle Rufer. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ee ae Chas. Seymour gives 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liainent, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing; 
Contidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 





private 








BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


KANAGAN LAKE, B.C. CANADA.— 
Would take Paying Guest for summer months. 
Modern lakeshore house, lovely climate. Bathing, 
boating, fishing, &c. 
For photos and particulars write Box 1606, Spectator 
Office. References given-and required. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. Is. per 1,000 words; carben 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Gritliths, 
18 Lpwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 
4) FF ICI ENT Typing of every description promptly exe- 
cuted by expert, l2 yrs’ exp. lud. per 1,000, Carbon 
Bd.—Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, K. 5, 
ONG MSs., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
rateiy, 25,000 words a day. Kx. testim’ls.— Margarct 
Watson, Lid., Palace Ch’brs, ridg St.,$.W.1. Vic. 3828, 
ARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
fours protitable; booklet tree—REGENT  IN- 
SLITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W.8. 
ITERARY ‘Lypewriting carefully promptiyexecuted, 
MSs. ls. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Muss N. Me¥arlane (C), 44 Miderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 
5.S. typed Is. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 
Pollard, 36 Ampthill-sq., N.W.1. Museum 3965. 
| ges STUART .—Literary Typist. Authors’ MSS. 
1s. per 1,000; Plays 1s. 3d. per 1,000, including 
paper and carbon copy.—1l4 Frewin Road, Wandsworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 14. 
* ag sage MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required, Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8 W.1, 
£2? ~ ( A YEAR WRILILNG Stories and Articles one 
9) L.C,A, pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
er Month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
3pecimen Lesson and “* GuideS ”’ free from London College 
ot Authorship, 37 (5S) Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 



































FOR SALE 


£7 QO¢ 10 School building (freehold) and goodwill 
( 9 of excelicnt girl’s school, recogni zed up- 
to-date. Boarding house in connexion may be rented or 
bought. Furniture on valuation. Av. annual receipts for 
Jast 7 years over £1,500. No agents.—Apply Box 1605. 








ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 


EGYPT: SUDAN: INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES . 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


\ 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


for sailings and full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 























WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
smail quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 








Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Suelgrove). 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ee eee 

ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 14, 

per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per tb, 

smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
tree.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








pees S Home-made Sweets and Chocs. Sample Ib, 
8s. Price list.—Miss Mills, Rock, Swanage. 


NINEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs, 
; 7lbs. 2/9; 10 Ibs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan, 

. pd.—R. WALLS & SONS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 








EAL fat Ducks 10s. pr., prime lge. boilg. Fowls 7s. 6d, 
pr., Turkeys 15s. ea. Generous boxes of shamrock 
2s., 5s., 10s., £1 ea., all pt. pd.—Norah Donoghue, The 


Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

ANTED.—Regular weekly customers guar. new laid 
\ eggs. Delivered Lond. free. Competitive prices,— 
Capt. Bewicke, Kingston Farm, Hawridge, Berkhamsted, 











TAILORING 


AY ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., 8.B. O’coat 
35s., D.B. or Raglan 4Us., Costume 40s. TURNED and 
beautifully re-taiiored “ Just like New”? by ENGLISH 
tailors on the premises est. here 1907.—6 broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


yrNoR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
4° = various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
kev. W. D. Thompson, Sedbergh. 


i Crusade. Demand humanely killed furs ard abol- 
ish the ghastly cruelties of trapping. Funds and help 
needed.—Major Van der Kyl, Wappenham, Towcester, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ova 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens s ut 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. L. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIs1" 
L Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur, ‘Toba ‘co 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post f[ ce, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 303. Yd.; 1,000 cr 
2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. - 














newly cut, 
List free.— 














EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. weed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotlant 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 
I Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fait 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES, 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8. 255. WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
rN coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big proiits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ S,” Lindneld, Sussex. 











TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesticid. 























T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, Tele. : 341. Lift. 


NOLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
NW PRIVATE HOTEL, Amidst pine-clad Surrey 
Hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. ’Phone: 49. 





OGNOR.—ROYVAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
J trap. Sacrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO, 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 

ROITWICH SPA.—WORCLESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h, and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 


R.A.C. Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism, 





Hest situa- 
Radiators, 
Lailroom. 








VHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
Virst-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 
NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facingsea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chet. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 


—_— 


F OLKESTONE 








THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

Hi. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
10s. Gd. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 





ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
H modation 300. Write for lllustrated aritt. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. Est. 1858. 270-bedrms. Write for Illus. Pros. 





*Phone: Matlock 17. ‘Grams: “ Smediley’s, Matioc,’’ 


4vX ETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
4 Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. «& c, 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, 
rFNORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. Virst- 
class. 200 rooms titted with h. and c. water Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip B:own’s“ Revellers ”’ 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 
i pater an Y.—ROSLIN HALL HOLVEL, Perfect for late 
holidays, Garage, ‘Phone 2113, Mrs. V. i. Gresham. 











FPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 fect above sea, 
A.A, and K.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


TFAORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘Lariif apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 
rFVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14, 


Daddy Hoic Plain, 








INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GkoRGE’s House, 193 Reaext 
Street, W. 1. 


- yphieliadlaslaaiaiaa 





I ONDON. 
4 CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRERT, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
Tlectric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person forBedroom. Breakfast. 
Attendance, and Kath—November to April—&s. 6d, 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 

patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





gen RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 

overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheijtered situation 
amidst profuse - sub-tropicale vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. ‘Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Lxcellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 


W INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31. 








ONDON,.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St, 
W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





\ 7 HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
j George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breaktast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. ud., of 
2 guineas weekly. 





— 
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